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IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

MY BIRTHPLACE AND PARENTAGE. 



Pktkaecb. 

EE doubt if our whole 

E g d h nt, so picturesquely 

g h gh ts ustic characteristics. 

I w w d b h Woods, parks and 

y g p h g nd slope for miles 

d i^ P P down through green 

ta w d of summer foliage, 

m fi urretfid and gabled, 

and built of that warm red brick that seems to hold the light 
of the sunset long after it has faded from the rest of the land- 
scape. A silver thread of streamlet, swift but shallow, runs 
noisily through the meadows beside the town and loses itself in 
the Chad, about a mile and a half farther eastward. Many a 
picturesque old wooden bridge, many a foaming weir and ruinous 
water-mill with weed> wh 1 m y be found scattered up and down 
the wooded hanks f th 1 tl r Chad ; while to the brook, 

which we call the 1^ p t m tt hes a vague tradition of trout 
The hamlet itself 1 d old-fashioned, consisting of 

one long, stragglin t tad few tributary lanes and pas- 
sages. The house me f w j back were mostly long and 
(iii) 
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low-fronted, with projecting upper stories, and dianiond-pane 
bay-windows bowered in with myrtle and clematis ; but uioder 
improvements have done mucb of late to sweep away tl 



tique tenements, i 



> of Italian and Gothio 



villas bas sprang up, between the town aiid the railway atatioii. 
Besides tbis, we have a new church in the medieval style, rich 
in gilding and colors and thirteenth-century brass-work ; and a 
new cemetery, laid oat like a plea sure -garden ; and a new 
Bchool-house, where the children are taught upon a system with 
a foreign name ; and a Mechanics' Institute, where London pro- 
fessors come down at long intervals to expound popular science, 
and where agriculturists meet to discuss popular grievances. 

At tbe other extremity of the town, down by Uirdlestone 
Grange, an old moated residence where the squire's family have 
resided these four centuries past, we are full fifty years behind 
our modern neighbor" Here stands our famous old " King's- 
head In t well known place of res rt so eartj as the re gn of 
El a beth The g cat oak bes de tl e p rch s as Id as the 
house tself an 1 on the i adow of i 1 1 e d u ed | i^l •■ <"' ^ 
look ng tbe ga den n ay at 11 he seen the namei of Sedley 
Rochester and other w ts t the Re t rat on Tl ey crawled 
th se autographs after d nner n t 1 kelj w th the r d m nl 
r nga and went reel ng ifterwarda irn u am ai ng the v t 
lage street s n" ng and swear ng ^nd eawer for ad enture* — as 
•^ntlemen were wont to be m those famous old times when they 
drank the king's health more freely than was good for their 

Not far from the " King's Head," and almost hidden by the 
trees which divide it from the road, stands an ancient charita- 
ble institution called the College-— quadrangular, mnllion-win- 
dowed, many-gabled, and colonized by some twenty aged people 
of hoth sexes. At the hack of the college, adjoining a space 
of waste ground and some ruined cloisters, hes the churchyard, 
in the midst of which, surrounded by solemn yews and mould- 
ering tombs, stands the Priory Church. It is a rare old church, 
founded, according to the county history, in the reign of Ed- 
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ward tte Confessor an 1 entered with a full description in 
Domesday Book It^ culptured munumenta and precious 
bra'ise^ its horman crjpt carvel alalia ind tattered banners 
drooping over faded seutclieona tell ill ot generatiins lunggDwe 
by of nuble families estinct of gallant deeds furgjtten uf 
kn ghts and ladiei rememl ere 1 only by the names ab ye tbeir 
grives Amon^et these some two or three modest tablets 
recoi i the passing away of several generations ot mj own pre 
decessors — ohsmre profeaaional men for the nif it part of whom 
Bcme few beeime soldiers and died abroad 

In close pr simity to the chuiuh stands the vicarage cnce 
the Priory, a quaint old ramlhnff building surrounded by 
magnificent old trees Here for kng centuries a tribe of rooks 
ha^e held undisputed possession falling the bjughs with their 
nests ind the air with their voites and 1 ke genuine lords of 
the soil descending at their own grave will an I [leasure upon 
thea]jieent lind<i 

Picturesque and mediEeval as all these old buildings and old 
as^oeiatioti"! help to mAe us we of feixonhnlme pretenl to 
something more We claim to he not onlj picturesque but 
histouc Nay mjre than this — we are classical Wb were 
FOTJNDFD BY THF Ko'MA>s A great Roman road well known 
to antiquaries pissed transveiselj thiough the old church 
yard Roman coins and relics and fragments ot teaselated 
pavement hive been found m and about the town Roman 
camps may be traced on moat )f the heights around Above 
all we aie sud to be indebted t the Romans fcr that inestiroa 
ble breed of poultry in right of which we ha\e for jears carried 
off the leading prizes at every poultry-show in the county, and 
have even been enabled to make bead against the exaggerated 
pretensions of modern Cochin-China interlopers. 

Such, briefly sketched, is my native Saxonholme. Born be- 
neath the shade of its towering trees and overhanging caves, 
brought up to reverence its antiquities, and educated in the 
love of its natural beauties, what wonder that I cling to it with 
every fibre of my heart, and even when affecting to smile at my 
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of the family than did those Royal Letters-Pate lit whereby the 
elder stock was ennobled by His most &racious Majesty Kiog 
G-eorge the louith, on the occasion of his visit to EdioburRh 
in 1S23 From this Jiuies Arbntbnot (who, being born and 
bred at St Oraer, and married moreover, to u French wife, waS 
himself hill a Frenehman) we Saxonholme Arbuthnots were 
the direct descendants 

Our French ancestress, according to the family tradition, was 
of no very exalted origin being in fact the only daughter and 
heiiess ot one Mcnsieur Tartine Perriiquier in chief at the 
Court of Versailles But what this lady wanted in birth hhe 
made up in fortune and the luodest estate which her hu>!band 
purchased with her dowry came down to us unimpaired through 
h\e generations In the substintiil and somewhat f reign 
looking red bri(,k house which he built (also diubtlesa with 
Madame s Louis dorsi we his sucocbsors had lived and d ed 
ever since His portrait together with the portnita of h a wife 
son and grandson hung on the d ning room will , and of the 
quainl old ip ndle leered ehaira and tables fhit had adorned 
our besi rocms from t me immeminal some were supposed to 
date as far back as the hrst founding and furnishing of the 
h use 

It IS almost needless to say that the son cf the non juror and 
his immediate posterity were staunch Jacob tes ine and all I 
am not aware that they ever risked or suffered anj thing i r the 
ciiue hut fhey were not therefore the less vehement Many 
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were the signs and tokens of that dead-and-gone political faith 
which these loyal Arhuthnots left behiod them. In the bed- 
rooms there hung prints of King James the Second at the 
Battle of the Bojne ; ■of the Royal Martyr with his plumed hat, 
iace collar, and melancholy fatal face; of the Old and Young 
Pretenders; of the Princess Louisa TeresSa, and of the Cardinal 
York. In the library were to be found all kinds of books relat- 
ing to the career of that unhappy family : " Y' Tragical! His- 
tory of y* Stuarts, 1697;" " Memoirs of King James II., writ 
by his own hand ;" " La Stuartide," an unfinished epic in the 
French language by one Jean de Schelandre ; " The Fate of 
Majesty eKeniplified in the barbarous and disloyal treatment (by 
traitorous and undutiful subjects) of the Kings and Queens of 
the Royal House of Stuart;" genealogies of the Stuarts in 
English, French and Latin ; a fine copy of " Eikon Basilike," 
bound in old red morocco, with the royal arms stamped upon 
the cover; and many other volumes on the same subject, the 
names of which (although as a boy I was wont to pore over 
their contents with profound awe and sympathy) I have now 
for the most part foi^tten. 

Most persons, I suppose, have observed how the example of a 
successful ancestor is apt to determine the pursuits of his de- 
scendants down to the third and fourth generations, inclining 
the lads of this house to the sea, and of that to the bar, accord- 
ing as the great man of the family achieved his honors on ship- 
board, or climbed his way to the woolsack. The Arbufbnots 
offered no exception to this very natural law of selection. They 
could not help remembering how the famous doctor had excelled 
in literature as in medicine ; how he had been not only Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Queen Anne and Prince George of Denmark, 
but a satirist and pamphleteer, a wit and the friend of wits — 
of such wits as Pope and Swift, Harley and EoHngbroke. 
Hence they took, as it were instinctively, to physic and the 
helles lettres, and were never without a doctor or an author in 
the family. 

My father, however, like the great Martinus Scriblerus, wai 
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bott doctor and author. And he was a John Arbutlinot. And 
to carry the rescmblaace still further, he was gifted with a vein 
of rongb epigrammatic humor, in which it pleased his inde- 
pendence to indulge without much respect of persons, times, or 
places. His tongue, indeed, cost him some friends and gained 
him some enemies; but I am not sure that it diminished his 
popularity as a physician. People compared him to Abernethy, 
whereby he was secretly flsitered. Some even went so far as to 
argue that only a very clever man could afford to be a bear ; and 
I must say that he pushed t!iis conclusion to its farthest limit, 
showing his temper alike to rich and poor upon no provocation 
whatever. He cared little, to be sure, for his connection. He 
loved the profession theoretically, and from a scientific point of 
view ; but he disliked the drudgery of country practice, and 
stood in no need of its hardly-earned profits. Yet he was a man 
who so loved to indulge his humor, no matter at what cost, that 
I doubt whether he would have been more courteous had his 
bread depended on it. As it was, he practised and grumbled, 
snarled at his patients, quarrelled with the rich, bestowed his 
time and money liberally upon the poor, and amused his leisure 
by writing for a variety of scientific periodicals, both English 
and foreign. 

Our home stood at the corner of a lane towards the eastern 
extremity of the town, commanding a view of the Squire's Park, 
and a glimpse of the mill-pool and meadows in the valley beyond. 
This lane led up to Barnard's Green, a breezy space of high, 
uneven ground dedicated to fairs, cricket matches, and travelling 
circuses, whence the noisy music of brass bands, and the echoes 
of alternate laughter and applause, were wafted past our windows 
in the summer evenings. We had a large garden at the back, 
.and a Stable up the lane) and though the house was hut one 
story in height, it covered a considerable space of p,.'ound, and 
contained more rooms than we ever had occasion to use. Thus 
it happened that since my mother's death, which took place 
when I was a very little boy, many doors on the upper floor 
were kept locked, to the undue development of my natural 
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To return to my description of my early homi; : — the two 
rooms on eitber side of the hall, facing the rond, were appro- 
priated by my father for his snrgery and consulting-room ; while 
the two corresponding rooms at the back were fitted up as our 
general reception-room, and my father's bed-room. In the 
former of these, and in the weedy old garden upon which it 
opened, were passed all the days of my boyhood. 

It was my father's good-will and pleasure to undertake the 
sole charge of my education. Fain would I have gone hke 
other lads of my age to public school and college ; but on this 
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point, as on most others, he was mflexible. Himself an obscure 
physician in a remote country town, he brought me up with no 
other view than to be his own successor. The profession was not 
to ray lifcing. Somewhat contemplative and nervous by nature, 
there were few pursuits for which 1 was less fitted. I knew 
this, but dared not oppose him. Loving study for its own sake, 
and trusting to the future for some lucky turn of destiny, I 
yielded to that which seemed inevitable, and strove to make the 
best of it. 

Thus it came to pass that I lived a quiet, hard-working home 
life, while other boys of my age were going through the joyous 
experieoce of school, and chose my companions from the dusty 
shelves of some three or four gigantic book-cases, instead of 
from the class and the playground. Not that I regret it, I 
believe, on the contrary, that a boy may have worse companions 
than books and busts, employments less healthy than the study 
of anatomy, and amusements more pernicious than Shakespeare 
and Horace. Thank Heaven ! I escaped all such ; and if, as I 
have been told, my boyhood was unbojish, and my youth pre- 
maturely cultivated, I am content to have been spared the 
dangers in exchange for the pleasures of a, public school. 

I do not, however, pretend to say that I did not sometimes 
pine for the recreations common to my age. Well do I remem- 
ber the manifold attractions of Barnard's Green. What long- 
ing glances I used to steal towards the boisterous cricketers, 
when going gravely forth upon abotanical walk with my father I 
With what eager curiosity have I not lingered many a time 
before the entrance to a forbidden booth, and scanned the scenic 
adve m low ! Alas ! how the charms of 

study p d b als of brief but bitter temptation 1 

Wha h w p h oy mpared to the pig-faced lady, or 
the ft M d S s Mexican Circus, patronized by 

all th E p Hut my father was inexorable. 

He 1 d h p w , to use his own words, " opened 

by Ew d rs h n fools," and from one never-to-be- 

forgo n h wh h ght me in the very act of taking 
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out my peony-worth at a portable peep-show, he hound me over 
by a solemn promise (sealed by a whipping) never to repeat the 
offence under any provocation or pretext whatsoever. I was a 
tiny fellow in pinafores when this happened, but having onee 
pledged my word, I kept it faithfully through all the studious 
years that lay between six and sistecn. 

At sisteen an immense crisis occurred in my life. I fell in 
love. I had been in love several times before — chiefly with the 
elder pupils at the Miss Andrews' establishment ; and once (but 
that w^s when I was very young indeed) with the cook. This, 
however, waa a much more romantic and desperate affair. The 
lady was a Columbine by profession, and as beaotiful as an angel. 
She came down to our neighborhood with a strolling company, 
and performed every evening, in a temporary theatre on the 
green, for nearly three weeks. I used to steal out after dinner 
when my father was taking his nap, and run the whole way, 
that I might be in time to see the object of my adoration 
walking up and down the platform outside the booth before the 
performances commenced. This incomparable creature wore a 
blue petticoat spangled with tinfoil, and a wreath of faded pop- 
pies. Her age might have been about forty. I thought her 
the loveliest of created beings. I wrote sonnets to her — dozens 
of them — intending to leave them at the theatre door, but never 
finding the courage to do it. I made up bouquets for her, over 
and over again, chosen from the best flowers in our neglected 
garden ; but invariably with the same result. I hated the har- 
lequin who presumed to put his arm about her waist. I envied 
the clown, whom she condescended to address as Mr. Merriman. 
In short, I was so desperately in love that I even tried to lie 
awake at night and lose my appetite ; but, I am ashamed to own, 
failed signally in both endeavors. 

At length I wrote to her. I can even now recall passages out 
of that passionate epistle. I well remember how it took me a 
whole morning to write it; how I crammed it with quotations 
from Horace; and how I fondly compared her to most of the 
mythological divinities. I then copied it out on pale pink paper, 
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t'oldeH it in the form of a heart, and directed it to Miss Ange- 
lina Lasceliea, and left it, about dusk, with the money-taker at 
the pit door. 1 signed myself, if I remember rightly, Pyramus. 
What would I not have given that evening to pay my sixpence 
like the rest of the audience, and feast my eyes upon her from 
some obscure corner ! What would I not have given to add my 
quota to the applause ! 

I could hardly sleep that night ; I could hardly read or writ*, 
or eat my breakfast the nest morning, for thinking of my letter 
and its probable effect. It never onoe occurred to me that my 
Angelina might possibly find it difficult to construe Horace. 
Towards evening, I escaped again, and fiew to Barnard's Gtreen. 
It wanted nearly an hour to the time of performance; but the 
tuning of a vioHn was audible from within, and the money- 
taker was already there with his pipe in his mouth and his hands 
ia his pockets, I had no courage to address that functionary ■ 
but I lingered in his sight and sighed audibly, and wandered 
round and round the canvas walls that hedged my divinity. 
Presently ho took his pipe out of. his mouth and his hands out 
of his pockets; surveyed me deliberately from head to foot, and 

" Hollo there ! aiut you the party that brought a three- 
cornered letter here last evening !" 

I owned it, falteringly. 

He Ufted a fold in the canvas, and gave me a gentle shove 
between the shoulders. 

"Then you're to go in," said he, shortly. "She's there, 
somewhere. You're sure to find her." 

The canvas dropped behind me, and I found myself inside. 
My heart beat so fast that I could scarcely breathe. The booth 
was almost dark ; the curtain was down ; and a gentleman with 
striped legs was lighting the footlamps. On the front pit bench 
next the orchestra, discussing a plate of bread and meat and the 
contents of a, brown jug, sat a Stoat man in shirt-sleeves and a 
woman in a cotton gown. The woman rose as I made my appear- 
anee, and asked, civilly enough, whom I pleased to want. 
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I stammered tho name of Misa Angelina Lascelles. 

"Miss Lascelles!" she repeated. "I am Miss Lascelles." 
Then, looking at me more narrowly, " I suppose," she added, 
" you are the little hoy that brought the letter 1" 

The little boy that brought the letter! Gracious heavens! 
And this middle aged woman in a cotton gown— was she the 
Angelina of my dreams ! The booth went round with me, and 
the lights danced before my eyes. 

" If yoa hxYO oome for an answer," she continued, " you may 
just say to jour Mr. Pyramid that I am a respectable married 
woman, and he ought to be ashamed of himself — and, as for his 
letter, I never read snch a heap of nonsense in my life ! There, 
you can go out by the way you came in, and if you take my 
advice, you won't oome back again !" 

How I looked, what I said, how I made my exit, whether the 
doorkeeper spoke to me as I passed, I have no idea to this day, 
I only know that I flung myself on the dewy grass under a great 
tree in the first field I came to, and shed tears of snob shame, 
disappointment, and wounded pride, as my eyes had never known 
before. She had called me a little boy, and my letter a heap 
of nonsense! She was elderly — she was ignorant — she was 
married I I had been a fool ; but that knowledge came too late, 
and wasnot consolatory. 

By-and-hy, while I was yet sobbing and disconsolate, I heard 
the drumming and fifing which heralded the appearance of the 
Corps Dramatique on the outer platform. I resolved to see hei 
for the last time. I pulled my hat over my eyes, went baek to 
the Green, and mingled with the crowd outside the booth. It 
was growing dusk. I made my way to the foot of the ladder, 
and observed her narrowly. I saw that lier ankles were thick, 
and her elbows red. The illusion was all over. The spangles 
had lost their lustre, and the poppies their glow. I no longer 
hated the harlequin, or envied the clown, or felt anything but 
mortification at my own folly. 

" Miss Angelina Lascelles, indeed !" I said to myself, as I 
sauntered moodily home. " Pshaw ! I shouldn't wonder if her 
name was Snooks I" 
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THE LITTLE CHEVALIER. 
A mere anatomy, n mountehank, 
A threfidbare jnggler. 

Corned!) of Errors. 
Nay, then, he J9 a lonjiiror. 

ffenry VI. 

My adventure with Miss Lasceiles did me good service and 
cured me for some time at lea".! of mj leaning towards the ten 
der passion. I consequently de\otfld mjielf more clo'.elj than 
ever to my studies— indulged in a passing mama tor genealogy 
and heraldry — began i collection of 1 eil geokgical apeeimeni 
all of which I threw away at tlie end ot the first t rtnight — and 
took to rearing ribbits m an old tumble d wa summer house at 
the end of the garden I bel eve that trom sonicwhare about 
this time I ma} also date the commencement of a great epic 
poem in blank verse and Hea\en knows hjw manv cantos which 
was to be called the Columbial It began I remtmber with a 
description of the tourt of Ferdinand and Isabella and (he 
departure of Columbus and was inten led to celebrati- the dis 
covery, colonization and aubaequent history of America I 
never got beyond ten or a dozen pages of the first canto how 
ever, and that Transatlantic epic remains unfinished Id this daj 

The great event which I have recorled in the precelint, chap 
ter took place in the early summer It must therefore have 
been towards the close of autumn m the same year when my 
next important adventure befell This time the temptation 
assumed a different shape 

Coming briskly homewards one fine frosty morning after hav- 
ing left a note at the Vicarage, I saw a bill-sticker at work upon 
a line of dead wall which at that time reached from the lied 
Lion Inn to the corner of Piteairn's Lane. His posters were 
printed in enormous type, and decorated with a Soiid border- 
iDg ID which the signs of the zodiac conspicuously figured 
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Being somewhat idly disposed, I followed the example of other 
passera-by, and lingered to watch the process and read the 
advertisement. It ran as follows ; — 

MAGIC AND mystery; MAGIC AND MYSTERY 1 



M. LE CHEVALIER AKMANI) PROUDHINE, 
(of Paris) snniamed 

THE WIZARD OF THE CAUCASUS, 
Has the honor to announce to the Nobility find Gentry of Saxon- 
holme and ita Tioinily, that he will, to-morrow evening 
(October—, 18—), hold his First 
SOIEEE FANTASTIQUE 
IN 
THE LARGE ROOM OF THE RED LION HOTEL. 

Admission Is. Reserved Seats 2s. Sd. 
To commence at Seven. 

H. 'B.—Tke performance will include a variety of neiu and surprUing feali 
of Legerdemain never before exhibited. 

A soirie fantmtique ! what would I not give to be present at 
a soirie fantastique .' I had read of the Rosicrueians, of Count 
Cagliostro, and of Doctor Dee. I had peeped into more than 
one curious treatise on Demonology, and I fancied there could 
be nothing in the world half so marvellous as that last surviv- 
ing branch of the Black Art entitled the Science of Legerde- 

What if, for this once, I were to aak leave to be present at 
the performance? Should I do so with even the remotest 
chance of success 7 It was easier to propound this momentous 
question than to answer it. My father, as I have already said, 
disapproved of public entertainments, and hia prejudices were 
tolerably inveterate. But then, what could be more genteel 
than the programme, or more select than fhe prices? How 
different was an entertainment given in the large room of the 
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Eed Lion Hotel to a. three-peDny wax-work, or a 3trolliu<r circus 
on Baroard's Greea ! I had made one of tlie audience iu that 
very room over aad over agaia when the Vicar read his cele- 
brated " Discourses to Youth," or Dr. Dunks came down from 
Grinstead to deKyer a I 1 h m y d I 

had always seen the re d fi 1 d b h b ml 

the neighborhood. F lly j d d f h f f my w 

arguments, I made up y m d p h d 

quest on the first favo bl pp y d h d h 

with my head full of q h h 1 h 1 

My father was sittin b tabl w h f b It 

and papers before him H 1 k 1 p h ly I d 

jerked his chair round so as to ^et the light at his back, put on 
bis spectacles, and ejaculated : — 

" Well, sir I" 

This was a bad sign, and one with which I was only too 
familiar. Nature had intended my father for a barrister. He 
was an adept in all the arts of intimidation, and would have 
conducted a cross-examination to perfection. As it was, he in- 
dulged in a good deal of amateur practice, and from the moment 
when be turned his back to the light and donned the inexorable 
Bpectaelea, there was not a soul in the bouse, from myself down 
to the errand-boy, who was not perfectly aware of something 
unpleasant to follow. 

" Well, sir !" he repeated, rapping impatiently upon the table 
with his knuckles. 

Haying nothing to reply to this greeting, I looked out of the 
window and remained silent ; whereby, unfortunately, I irritated 
him still more. 

" Confound you, sir !" he exclaimed, " have you nothing to 

" Nothing," I replied, doggedly. 

" Stand there I" he said, pointing to a particular square in 
the pattern of the carpet. " Stand there !" 
I obeyed. 
" And now, perhaps, you will have the goodness to explain 
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what you have been about this morning ; and why it should have 
taken you juat thirty-seven minutes by the clock to accomplish 
a journey which a tortoise — -yes, sir, a tortoise, — might have done 
in leas than ten f " 

I gravely compared my .watch with the clock before replying. 

" Upon my word, sir," I said, " your tortoise would have the 
advantage of me." 

" The advantage of you ! What do you mean by the advan- 
tage of you, you affected puppy ?" 

" I had no idea," said I, provokingly, " that you were in un- 
usual haste this morning." 

" Haste !" shouted my father. " I never said I was in haste. 
1 never choose to be in haste. I bate haste !" 

"Then why . . 



een wasting your time and mine, sir," 
interrupted he. " Because I will not permit you to go idling 
and vagabondizing about the village." 

My sangfroid was gone directly. 

" Idling and vagabondizing 1" I repeated angrily. " I have 
done nothing of the kind. I defy you to prove it. When have 
yon known me forget that I am a gentleman ?" 

"Humph!" growled my father, mollified but sarcastic ; "a 
pretty gentleman — a gentleman of sixteen !" 

" It is true,"' I continued, without heeding the interruption, 
'■ that I Ungered for a moment to read a placard by the way; 
but if you will take the trouble, sir, to inquire at the Rectory, 
you will find that I waited a quarter of an hour before I could 
send up your Iett«r." 

My father grinned and rubbed his hands. If there was one 
thing in the world that aggravated him more than another, it 
■was to find his fire opposed to ice. Let him, however, succeed 
in igniting his adversary, and he was in a good humor directly. 

" Come, come, Basil," said he, taking off his spectacles, " I 
never said you were not a good lad. Go to your books, boy — 
go to your books ; and this evening I will examine you in vege- 
table physiology." 
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Silently, but nob sullenly, I drew a oliair to the table, and 
resumed my work. We were both satisfied, because each in his 
bearfc considered himself the victor. My father was amused at 
having irritat«d me, whereas I was content becanse be bad, in 
some sort, withdrawn the espressiona that annoyed me. Hence 
we both became good-tempered, and, according to our owu tacit 
fashion, continued during the rest of that morning to be rather 
more than usually sociable. 

Hours passed thus — hours of quiet study, during which the 
quick travelling of a pen or the occasional turning of a page 
alone disturbed the silence. The warm sunlight which shone 
in so greenly through the vine leaves, stole, inch by inch, round 
the broken va.ses in the garden beyond, and touched their broWn 
tuosses with a golden bloom. The patient shadow on the antique 
sundial wound its wnj imperceptibly from left to right, and long 
slanting threads of light and shadow pierced in time between 
the branches of the poplars. Our mornings were long, for we 
rose early and dined late ; and while my father paid professional 
visits, I devoted my hours to study. It rarely happened that 
he could thus spend a whole day among his books. Just as the 
clock struck four, however, there came a ring at the bell. 

My father settled himself obstinately in his chair. 

" If that's a gratis patient," said he, between his teeth, " I'll 
not stir. Prom eight to ten are their hours, confound them !" 

" If you please, sir," said Mary, peeping in, " if you please, 
sir, it's a gentleman." 

" A stranger?" asked my father. 

Mary nodded, put her hand tn her mouth, and burst into an 
irrepressible giggle. 

" If you please, sir," she began — but could get no farther. 

My father was in a towering passion directly, 

" Is the girl mad ?" he shouted, " What is the tueaning of 
this buffoonery V 

" Oh, sir— if you please, sir," ejaculated Mary, struggUng 
with terror and laughter together, - it'a the gentleman, sir 
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He— he says, if you please, sir, that his name is Almond 
Pudding I" 

"Your pardon. Mademoiselle," said a plaintive voice, " Ar- 
mand Proudhine — le Chevalier Armand Proudhine, at your 
service," 

Mary disappeared with her apron to her mouth, and subsided 
into distant peals of laughter, leaving the Chevalier standing in 
the doorway. 

He was a very little man, with a pinched and melancholy 
countenance, and au eye as wistful as a dog's. His threadbare 
clothes, made in the fashion of a doaen years before, had been 
decently mended in many places, A paste pin in a faded cravat, 
and a jaunty cane with a pinchbeck top, betrayed that he was 
still somewhat of a beau. His scant gray hair was tied behind 
with a piece of black ribbon, and he carried his hat under his 
arm, after the fashion of Elliston and the Prince Eegent, as 
one sees them in the colored prints of filty years ago. 

He advanced a step, bowed, and laid bis card upon the table. 

"I believe," he said in his plaintive voice, and imperfect 
English, " that I have the honor to introduce myself to Monsieui 
Arbuthnot," 

" If yoa want me, sir," said my father, gruffly, " I am Doctor 
Arbuthnot." 

" And I, Monsiewr," said the little Frenchman, laying his 
hand upon his heart, and bowing again—" I am the Wizard of 
the Caucasus," 

"The what?" exclaimed my father, 

" The Wizard of the Caucasus," replied our visitor, impress- 
There was an awkward pause, during which my father looked 
at me and touched his forehead significantly with his forefinger; 
while the Chevalier, embarrassed between his natural timidity 
and his desire to appear of importance, glanced from one face to 
the other, and waited for a reply. I hastened to disentangle the 
situation, 

"1 think t can explain this gentleman's meaning," I said. 
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" Monsieur lo Chevalier ■will perform to-morrow evening in the 
large room of the Red Lion Hotel. He is a professor of leger- 

" Of the marvellous art of legerdemain, Monsieur Arhuth not," 
interrupted the Chevaher eagerly. " Prestidigitateur to the 
Court of Sactsenhausen, and successor to AI Hakim, the wise. 
It is I, Monsieur, that have invent the famous tour du pistolet; 
it is I, that have originate the great and surprising deception 
of the bottle; it is I whom the world does surname the Wizard 
of the Caucasus. Me void!" 

Carried away bj the force of his own eloqaence, the Cheva- 
lier fell into an attitude at the conclusion of his little speech; 
but remembering where he was, (blushed, and bowed again. 

"Pshaw," said my father impatiently, -"the man's a eon- 
juror." 

The little Frenchman did not hear him. He was at that 
moment untying a packet which he carried in his hat, the con- 
tents whereof appeared to consist of a number of very small 
pink and yellow cards. Selecting a couple of each color, Jie 
deposited his hat carefully upon the floor and came a few stepa 
nearer t« the table. 

" Monsieur will give me the hope to see him, with Monsieur 
son Jils, at my Soiree Fantastique, n'esf-ce pas?" he asked, 
timidly. 

" Sir," said mj father shortly, " I never encourage peripatetic 
mendicity." 

The little Frenchman looked puzzled. 

" Comment ?" said he, and glanced to me for an explanation. 

" I am very sorry. Monsieur," I interposed hastily; " but my 
father objects to public entertainments." 

" Ah, mon Dieu, ! but not to this," cried the Chevalier, raising 
his hands and eyes in deprecating astonishment. " Not to my 
Soiree Fantastlque ! The art of legerdemain. Monsieur, is not 
immoral. He is graceful — he is surprising — he is innocent; 
and, Monsieur, he is patronized by the Church ; he is 
by your amiable Ou,ri, Monsieur le Docteur Brand." 
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" Oh, father," I exekimed, " Dr. Brand has taken tickets !" 

" And pray, sir, wliat'a that to me ?" growled my father, 
without looking up from the book which he had ungraciously 
resumed. "Let Dr. Brand make a fool of himself, if he pleases. 
I'm not bound to do the same." 

The Chevalier blushed crimson — not with humility this time, 
but with pride. He gathered the cards into his pocket, took up 
his hat, and saying stiffly — " Monsieur, Je vous demande pardon," 
— moved towards the door. 

Od the threshold he paused, and turning towards me with an 
air of faded dignity :^" Young gentleman," he said, " t/ou I 
thank for your polit^neies." 

He seemed as if he would have said more — hesitated — be- 
came suddenly livid — put his hand to his head, and leaned for 
support against the wall. 

My father was up and beside him in an instant. We carried 
rather than led him to tho sofa, untied his cravat, and adminis- 
tered the necessary restoratives. He was all but insensible for 
some moments. Then the color came back to his lips, and he 
sighed heavily. 

" An attack of the nerves," he said, shaking his head feebly. 
" An attack of the nerves, Messieurs." 

My father looked doubtful. 

"Are you often taken in this way?" he asked, with unusual 
gentleness. 

" Mais out. Monsieur," admitted the Frenchman, reluctantly, 
" He does often arrive to me. Not — not that he is dangerous. 
Ah, bah ! Pas du tout !" 

" Humph !" ejaculated my father, more doubtfully than 
before. " Let me fee! your pulse." 

The Chevaher bowed and submitted, watching the counte- 
nance of the operator all the time with an anxiety that was not 
lost upon me. 

" Do you sleep well ?" asked my father, holding the fragile 
little wrist between his finger and thumb. 

" Passably. Monsieur." 
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'■ Dream much ?" 

"Ye— es, I dream," 

" Are you subject to giddiness ?" 

The Chevalier shrugged his shoulders and looked uneasy. 

"t7'es( vrai," he acknowledged, more UDwillingly than ever, 
" J'ai des vertices." 

My father relinquished his hold and soribbled a rapid pre- 
scription. 

" There, sir," said he, " get that preparation made up, and 
when you nest feel as you felt just now, drink a wineglasaful. 
I should recommend you to keep some always at hand, in case 
of emergency. You will find further idirectiona on the other 
Bide." 

The little Frenchman attempted to get up with his usual 
vivacity ; but was obliged to balance himself against the back 

" Monsieur," said be, with another of hie profound bows, " I 
thank you infinitely. You make me too much attention ; but I 
am grateful. And, Monsieur, my little girl — my child that is 
far away across the sea — she thanks you also. Elk m'aime, 
Monsievr^-elle m'aime, cette pauvre petite! What shall she do 
if I die ?" 

Again he raised his hand to his brow. He was unconscious 
of anything theatrical in the gesture. He was in sad earnest, 
and his eyes were wet with tears, which be made no effort to 

My father shuffled restlessly in his chair. 

"No obligation— no obligation at all," he muttered, with a. 
touch of impatience in his voice, "And now, what about those 
tickets? I suppose, Basil, you're dying to see all this tom- 
foolery ?" 

" That I am, sir," said I, joyfully. "I should like it above 
all things I" 

The Chevalier glided forward, and laid a couple of little pink 
cards upon my father's desk, 

" If," said lie, timidly, " if Monsieur will make me the honor 
to accept , . " 
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« Not for the world, .ir-not for th« world !" inlorpo.ed mj 
father. " Th. bo, .hiin't go, unl.s. I paj for tl. tiok.t.. 
" But, Monsieur . . . ." ^ ■ T,ri, . 

« Nothing of tb« kind, .ir. I cmot hear of it. What are 
the prices of the seats ?" 

Our little visitor looked down and was silent; bnt I replied 

for him. , ,, , „ 

" The reserved seats," I whispered, " are hdf-a-crown each. 

" Then I will take eight reaerTed," said mj father, opening a 

drawer in his desk and bringing out a bright, new sovereign. _ 

The little Frenchman started. He oould hardly believe in 
such munificence. 

■' When ? How much ?" stammered he, with a pleasant con- 
fusioD of adverbs. 

'■ Eight," growled mj father, scarcely able to repress a smite. 
" Eight? man Dim, Monsieur, how you are generous ! I shall 
keep for you all the first row." 

"Oblige me by doing nothing of tfle kind," said^my father, 
very decisively. " It would displease me extremely." 

The Chevalier counted out the eight little pink cards, and 
ranged them in a row beside mj father's desk. 

" Count them, M'onsieur, if you please,^' said he, his eyes 
wandering involuntarily towards the sovereign. 

My father did so with much gravity, and handed over the 
money. ,, 

The Chevalier consigned it, with trembhng fingers, to a small 
canvas bag, which looked very empty, and which came from the 
d pe f h- p ket. , . T -11 

■\1 d h my thanks are in my heart, i will 

ntft u y wththm. Good-morning." 

H b w d « f p rhaps the twentieth time; hngered a 
„ „ tl th h H ; and then retired, closing the door 

Bofly ft hm 

My father rubbbed his head all over, and gave a great yawn 

of satisfaction, ... . , . 

.. I am so much obliged to you, sir," I said, eagerly. 
" What for ?" 
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"For having bought those tickets. It was very kind of you." 

" Hold your tongue I hate to be thanked," snarled he, and 
plunged back again into his hooka and papers. 

Once more the studious silence in the roop — once more the 
rustling leaf and scratching pen, which only made the atilWss 
seem more still, within and without, 

" I beg your pardons," murmured the voice of the little 
Chevalier. 

I turned, and saw him peeping through the half-opea door. 
He looked more wistful than ever, and twisted the handle 
nervously between his fingers. 

My father frowned, and muttered something between his 
teeth. I fear it was not very complimentary to the Chevalier. 

"One word, Monsieur," pleaded the little man, edging him- 
self round the door, " one small word !" 

" Say it, sir, and have done with it," said my father, savagely. 

The Chevalier hesitated. 

" I — I — Monsieur le Bocteur — that is, I wish . . , ." 

" Confound it, air, what do you wish ?" 

The Chevalier brushed away a tear. 

" Dites-moi," he said with suppressed agitation. " One word 
— yea or no — is he dangerous ?" 

My father's countenance softened. 

" My good friend," he aald, gently, " we are none of us safe 
for even a day, or an hour ; hut after all, that which we call 
danger is merely a relative position. I have known men in a 
state more precarious than yours who lived to a long old age, and 
I see no reason to doubt that with good livinjr, good spirits, and 
precaution you stand as fair a chance as another." 

The little Frenchman pressed his hands together in token of 
gratitude, whispered a broken word or two of thanks, and bowed 
himsell out of the room 

When he was fjii ly gone, my father flung a book at my head, 
and said, with more brevity than y ' 

" Boy, holt the door " 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE EVENTS OF AN EVENING. 

" Babii., my boy, if you are going to that place, you mrist 
take Coliios with you." 

" Won't you go yourself, father ?" 

" I ! la the boy mad I" 

"I hope not, sir; only as you took eight reserved aeata, I 
thought . . . . " 

" You've no business to think, sir ! Seven of those tickets 
are in the fire." 

" For fear, then, you should fanoy to hum the eighth, I'll 
wish you good-evening !" 

So away I darted, called to Collins to follow me, and set off 
at a hri'ik pace towards the Red Lion Hotel Collins was our 



bench laden with mysterious jars, glittering howls, gilded cones, 
mystical globes, colored glass hoses, and other properties. To 
the left stood a large arm-chair covered with crimson cloth. All 
this was very esciting, and I waited breathlessly till the Wizard 
should appear. 

He eame at last; but not, surely, our dapper little visitor of 
yesterday ! A majestic beard of aaheo gray fell in patriarohal 
locks almost to his knees. Upon his head he wore a high cap 
of some dark fur ; upon his feet embroidered slippers ; and 
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1 h w gl ttering belt patterned with liierofrlypliica, 

A w 11 b of ebocolate and orange fell about him 

h y f Id d wept behind him, like a train. I conld 

ly b 1 first, that it was the same person ; but, who', 

h p k d p he pomp and obscurity of his language. I 

g d h pi ve voice of the little Chevalier. 

M V dames," he began, and took up the wand tr 

mphas h d se; "to read in the stars the events of 

h f — f rm into gold the metals inferior — to di» 

h mp of that Elixir mho, by himself, would per- 

p 1 f w past ages the aim and aspiration of the 

n 1 ph 1 f h But they are gone, those days— they arc 

d pi d h ces. The Alchemist and the Rosiorucian 

m d 11 their race, the professor of Jjegerdemain 

I L d es and gentlemen, my magic he is simple. 

I ta ml I employ not crucible, nor furnace, nor 

I b you with my agility of hand, and for eom- 

m I 11 y u that you shall be deceived as well as the 

Wizard of the Caucasus can deceive you." 

His voice trembled, and the slender wand shivered in his 
hand. Was this nervousness ? Or was he, in accordance with 
the quaintness of his costume and the amplitude of his beard, 
enacting the feebleness of age ? 

He advanced to the front of the platform. " Three things I 
require," he said. " A watch, a pocket-handkerchief and a hat. 
Is there here among my visitors any person so gracious as to lend 
me these trifles ? I will not injure them, ladies and gentlemen. I 
will only pound the watch in my mortar — burn the mouckoir in 
my lamp, and make a pudding in the chapeau. Ana, with all 
this, I engage to return them to their proprietors, better as 

There was a pause, and a laugh. Presently a gentleman 
volunteered his hat, and a lady her embroidered handkerchief; 
but no person seemed willing to submit his watch to the pound- 
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" Shall uobody leiid me the watch ?" asked the Chevalier; but 
in a voice so hoarse that I scarcely recognised it. 

A sudden thought struck me, and I rose in my place. 

" I shall be happy to do so," I said aloud, and made my way 
round to the front of the platform. 

At the moment when he took it from me, I spoke to him. 

"Monsieur Proudhine," I whispered, "you are ill! What 
can I do for you ?" 

" Nothing, mon enfant," he answered, in the same low tone. 
" I suffer ; mais il/aut se risigner." 

" Break off the performance — retire for half an hour." 

" Impossible. See, they already observe us !" 

And he drew back abruptly. There was a seat vacant in the 
front row. I took it, resolved at all events to watch him 

Not to detail too minutely the events of a performance which 
since that time has become sufficiently familiar, I may say that 
he carried out his programme with dreadful exactness, and, after 
appearing to born the handkerchief to ashes and mix up a quan- 
tity of eggs and flour in thrf hat, proceeded very coolly to smash 
the works of my watch beneath his ponderous pestle. Notwith- 
standing my faith, I began to fee! seriously uncomfortable. It 
was a neat little silver watch of foreign workmanship—not very 
valuable, to be sure, but precious to me as the most precious of 
repeaters, 

" He is very tough, your watch, Monsieur," said the Wizard, 
pounding away vigorously. "He — he takes a longtime . , . 
Ah ! mon Dieu .'" 

He raised his hand to his head, uttered a faint cry, and 
snatched at the back of the chair for support. 

My fiist thought was that he had destroyed my watch by mis- 
take — my second, that he was very ill indeed. Scarcely know- 
ing what I did, and quite forgetting the audience, I jumped on 
the platform to his aid. 

He shook his head, waved me away with one trembling hand, 
made a last effort to articulate, and fell heavily to the ground. 
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All was confusion in an instaat. Everybody crowded fo the 
stage ; wliilat I, with a presence of mind which afterwards sur- 
prised myself, made niy way out hy a side-door and ran to fetch 
my father. He was fortunately at home, and in less than ten 
minutes the Chevalier was under his caro. We found him laid 
upon a sofa ia one of the sitting-rooms of the inn, pale, rigid, 
insensible, and surrounded by an idle crowd of lookers-on. They 
had taken off his cap and heard, and the landlady was endeavor- 
ing to pour some brandy »down his throat; but his teeth were 
fast set, and his lips were blue and cold. 

" Oh, Doctor Arbnthnot ! Doctor Arbuthnot !" cried a dozen 
voices at oocc, " the Conjuror is dying !" 

" For which reason, I suppose, you are all trying to smother 
him!" said my father angrily. "Mistress Cobb e, I beg you 
will not trouble yourself to pour that brandy down the man's 
throat He has no more power to swallow it than my stick. 
Basil, open the window, and help me to loosen these things 
about hia throat. Good people, all, I must request you to leave 
the room. This man's life is in peril, and I can do nothing 
while you remain. Go home — go home. You will see no more 
conjuring to-night." 

My father was peremptory, and the crowd unwillingly dis- 
persed. One by one they left the room and gathered discon- 
tentedly in the passage. When it came to the last two or three, 
ha took them by the shoulders, closed the door upon them, and 
turned the key. 

Only the landlady, and elderly woman-servant, and myself 
remained. 

The first thing my father did was to examine the pupil of the 
patient's eye, and lay his hand upon his heart. It still flut- 
tered feebly, but the action of the lungs was suspended, and hia 
hands and feet were cold as death. 

My father shook his head. 

" This man must be bled," said he, " hut I have little hope of 
saving him," 

He was bled, and, though still unconscious, became less rigid 
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Thej then poured a little wine down his throat, and he fell into 
a passive but painless condition, more inaaimate than sleep, but 
less positive than a state of trance. 

A fire was then lighted, a mattress brougbt down, and the 
patient laid upon it, wrapped in many blanket:*. My father an- 
nouQced his intention of sitting up with him all night. In 
Tain I begged for leave to share his vigil. He would hear of 
no such thing, but turned me out as he had turned out the others, 
bade me a brief " Uood-night," and desired me to run home as 
quickly as I could. 

At that stage of my history, to hear was to obey ; so I took 
my way quietly through the bar of the hotel, and had just 
reached the door when a touch on my sleeTe arrested me. It 
was Mr. Cobbe, the landlord — a portly, red-whiskered Boniface 
of the old English type. 

" Good-evening, Mr. Basil," said he. " Going home, sir '<" 

"Yes, Mr. Cobbe," I replied. '-I can be of no further use 
here." 

" Well, sir, you've been of more use this evening than any- 
body — let alone the Doctor — that I must say for you," observed 
Mr. Cobbe, approvingly. " I never see such presence o' mind 
in so young a gen'ieman before. Never, sir. Have a glass of 
grog and a cigar, sir, before yon turn out." 

Much as I felt flattered by the supposition that I smoked 
(which was more than I could have done to save my hfe), I de- 
clined Mr. Cobbe's obliging offer and wished him good-night. 
But the landlord of the Bed Lion was in a gossiping humor, 
and would not let me go. 

"If you won't take spirits, Mr. Basil," said he, "you must 
have a glass of negus. I couldn't let you go out without some- 
thing warm — particular after the excitement you've gone 
through. Why, bless you, sir, when they ran out and told me, 
I shook like a leaf — and I don't look like a very nervous subject, 
do t? And so sudden as it was, too, poor little gentleman!" 

" Very sudden, indeed," I replied, meohanically. 
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"Does Doctor ArbuthaoL thiok he'll get the hetter of it, Mr. 
Basil ?" 

" I fear he has little hope," 

Mr. Cobbe sighed, and shook his head, and smoked in silence. 

" To be struck down just when he was playing such tricks as 
them conjuring dodges, do seem uncommon awful," said he, 
after a time. " What was he after at the minute ? — making a 
pudding, wasn't he, in some gentleman's bai. ?" 

I uttered a sudden ejaculation, and set down my glass of 
negus untaated. Till that moment I had not once thought of 
my watch. 

" Oh, Mr, Cobbe !" I cried, " he was pounding my watch in 
the mortar !" 

" Your watch, Mr. Basil ?" 

" Yes, mine— and I have not seen it since. What can have 
become of it ? What shall I do ?" 

" Do !" echoed the landlord, seizing a candle; " why, go and 
look for it, to be sure, Mr. Basil. That's safe enough, you may 

I followed him to the room where the performance had taken 
place. It showed darkly and drearily by the light of one feeble 
candle. The benches and chairs were all in disorder. The 
wand lay where it had fallen from the hand of the Wizard. The 
mortar still stood on the table, with the pestle beside it. It 
contained only some fragments of broken glass. 

Mr. Cobbe laughed triumphantly. 

" Come, sir," said he, " the watch is safe enough, anyhow. 
Mounseer only made believe to pound it np, and now all that 
concerns us is to find it." 

That was indeed all— not only all, hut too much. We 
searched everything. We looked in all the jars and under all 
the moveables. We took the cover off the chair ; we cleared 
the table; but without success. My watch had totally disap- 
peared, and we at length decided that it must he concealed about 
the conjuror's person. Mr. Cobbe was my eonsoHcg angel. 

" Bless you, sir," said he, " don't never be cast down. My 
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wife shall look for the watch to-morrow morniDg, and I'll pro- 
mise you we'll find out every pocket he has about him." 

" And my father— jou won't t«ll my father V I said, dole- 
fully. 

Mr. Cobbe replied by a mute but eKpressire piece of panto- 
mime and took me back to the bir where the good landlady 
ratified all that her husband had promised in her name. 

The stars shone biightly ai I went home, and there was no 
moon The town was intensely silent and the road intensely 
aolitiry I met no one on my WJ.y, let myself quietly in, and 
stole up to my bed-room in the dark. 

It was already late ; but I was restless and weary — too restless 
to sleep, and too weary to read. I could not detach myself from 
the impressions of the day ; and I longed for the morning, that 
I might learn the fate of my watch, and the condition of the 
Chevalier. 

At length, after some hours of wakefulness, T dropped into 
d and dreamless sleep. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHEVALIER MAKES HIS LAST EXIT. 
All the world's a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players; 
The; have ihetr exits and their entrances. 

^5 You Ukt It. 

T WAS waked by my father's voice calling to me from the 
garden, and so started up with that strange and sudden sense 
of trouble which most of us have experienced at some time or 

" Nine o'clock, Basil," cried my father. " Nine, o'clock — 
come down directly, sir!" 

I spraug out of bed, and for some seconds oould remember 
nothing of what had happened; but when I looked ont of the 
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window and saw my father in his dressing gown and slippers 
walking up and down the sunny path with his hands behind his 
back and hia eyes flsed on the ground, it all flashed suddenly 
upon mc. To plunge into my batJi, dress, run down, and join 
him in the garden, was the work of but a few minutes. 

" Good-morning, sir," I said, breathlessly. 

He stopped short in his walk, and looked at me from head to 
foot 

" Humph !" said he, " you have dressed quickly, . . ." 

" Tes, sir ; I was startled to find myself so kte." 

" So quickly," he continued, " that you have forgotten your 
watch." 

I felt my face bum, I had not a word to answer. 

"I suppose," said he, " you thought I should not find it 

"I had hoped to recover it first," I replied, falteringly ; 

" But you may make up your mind to the loss of it, sir ; and 
serve you rightly, too," interposed my father. " I can tell you, 
for your satisfaction, that the man's clothes have been tho- 
roughly examined, and that your watch has not been found. 
No doubt it lay somewhere on the table, and was stolen in the 
confusion," 

I hung my head. I could have wept for vesation. 

My father laughed sardonically. 

" Well, Master Basil," he said, " the loss is yours, and yours 
only. You won't get another watch from me, I promise you." 

I retorted angrily, whereat he only laughed the more ; and 
then we went in to breakfast. 

Our morning meal was more unsociable than usual. I was 
too much annoyed to speak, and my father too preoccupied. I 
longed to inquire after the Chevalier, but not choosing, to break 
the silence, hurried through my breakfast that I might run 
round to the Eed Lion immediately after. Before we had left 
the table, a messenger came to say that " the conjuror was taken 
worse," and so my father and I hastened away together. 
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He had passed from his traDCe-like sleep into a state of de- 
lirium, and when we entered the room was sitting up, pale and 
ghost-hke, muttering to himself, and gesticulating aa if in the 
presence of an audience. 

" Pa» dn tout" said he fantastically, "^as rfu tout. Messieurs 
— here is no deception. You shall see him pass from mj hand 
to the cojfj-e, and- yet you shall not find how he does travel." 

My father smiled hitterly. 

"Conjurer to the last!" said he. "In the face of death, 
what a mockery is his trade !" 

Wandering as were his wits, he caught the last word and 
turneii fiercely round; but there was no recognition in hia eje. 

" Trade, Monsieur I" he echoed, " Trade ! — you shall not call 
him trade ! Do you know who I am, that you dare call him 
trade ? IHeu des Dieux 1 I^est-ee pas que je suis noble, mm f 
Trade ! — when did one of my race embrace a trade? Canaille! 
I do condescend for my reasons to take your money, but you 
shall not call him a trade !" 

Exhausted by this sudden burst of passion, he fell back upon 
his pillow, muttering and flushed. I bent over him, and caught 
I Bcattered phrase from time to time. He was dreaming of 
wealth, fancying himself rich and powerful, poor wretch ! and 
ill unconscious of his condition. 

"You shall see my Chateaux," he said, "my horses — my 
carriages. Listen — it is the ringing of the bells. Aha I lejour 
vietidra — le Jour viendra ! Conjuror! who speaksof a conjuror? 
I never was a conjuror ! I deny it : and he lies who says it ! 
Atteadtms ! Is the curtain up ? A h I my table — where is my 
table ? I cannot play till I have my table. Scelirats ! je »uis 
voU ! Je I'ai perdu I Je I'ai perdu ! Ah, what shall I do ? What 
shall I do ? They have taken my table — they have taken " 

He burst into tears, moaned twice or thrice, closed bis eyes, 
and fell into a troubled sleep. 

The landlady sobbed. Hers was a kind heart, and the little 
Frenchman's simple courtesy had won her good-will from the 
first, 
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" He had real quality manners," she said, disconsolately, " l 
do believe, gentlemen, that he had seen better days. Pool as 
he was, he never disputed the price of anythiog j and he never 
spoke to me without taking off his hat." 

" tIpOD my soul, Mistress Cobbe," said my father, " I inehne 
to jour opinion. I do think he is not what he seems." 

" And if I only knew where to find his friends, I shouldn't 
care half so much !" exclaimed the landlady. " It do seem so 
hard that he should die here, and not one of his own hlood fol- 
low him to the grave ! Surely he has some one who loves him !" 
" There was something said the other day about a child," 
mused my father. "Have no papers or letters beenfound 
about his person ?" 

" None at all. Why, Doctor, you were, here last night wheD 
we searched for Master Basil's watch, and you are witness that 
he had nothing of the kind in his possession. As to his luggage, 
that's only a carpet-bag and his conjuring things, and we looked 
through them as carefully as possible." 

The Chevalier moaned again, and tossed his arms feebly in 
his sleep. " The proofs," said he. " The proofs ! I can do 
nothing without the proofs." 

My father listened. The landlady shook her head. 
" He has been going on like that ever since you left, sir," she 
said pififuUy ; " fancying he's been robbed, and calling out about 
the proofs — only ten times more violent. Then, again, he thinks 
he is going to act, and asks for his table. It's wonderful how 
he takes on about that trumpery table l" 

Scarcely had she spoken the words when the Chevalier opened 
his eyes, and, by a supreme effort, sat upright in his bed. The 
cold dew rose upon his brow ; his lips quivered ; he strove to 
speak, and only an inarticulate cry found utterance. My father 
flew to his support. 

" If yo(i have anything to say," he urged earnestly, " try to 

The dying man trembled convulsively, and a tenibie look of 
despair came into his wan face. 
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ii Tell— tell" . . . he gasped; but his voice failed Liu, and 
he could get no further. 

Mj father laid him gently down. There came an interval of 
terrible suspense — a moment of sharp agony — a deep, deep sigh. 
— and then silence. 

My father laid his hand gently upon my shoulder. 

" It is all over," he said : " and his secret, if he had one, is 
in closer keeping than ours. Come away, boy; this is no 
place for you." 



IN MEMOEIAM. 

The poor little Chevalier ! He died and became famous. 

Births, deaths and marriages are the great events of a country 
town ; the prime novelties of a country newspaper ; the salt of 
conversation, and the soul of gossip. An individual who fur- 
nishes the community with one or other of these topics, is a 
benefactor to his speeies. To be born is much; to marry is 
more; to die is to confer a favor on all the old ladies of the 
neighborhood. They love a christening and caudle — they rejoice 
in a wedding and cake — but they prefer a funeral and black kid 
gloves It is a trigedy played off at the expense of the few for 
the gratification of the many — a cctly luxury, f which it la 
pleiianter to be the spectator than the entertainer 

Occurring therefore at a seison when the supply of owts 
wafc particularly scanty the death of the httle Che\aher was a 
boon to Sazonholme The wddest reports were bandied alrout, 
and the moat extraordinary fictions set on f jot respecting his 
origin -ind station He wis a Ru sian spy He was the un 
fortunate son of Louis XIV and M ine Antoinette He was a 
•pupil of Caghostro, and the husband of Mile. Lenormand. Cus 
tomers flocked to the tap of the Red Lion as they had never 
flook«d before, unless in election-time ; and good Mrs. Cobbe 
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had to repeat the story of the oonjuror's illness and death till, 
like many other reciters, she had told it so often that she began 
to forget it. As for her husband, he had enough to do to serve 
the customers and take the money, to say nothing of showing 
the room, which proved a vast attraction, and remained for more 
than a week just as it was left on the evening of the perform- 
ance, with the table, canopy and paraphernalia of wizardom still 
set out upon the platform. 



*t of these things 



arose a momentous question— 



what was the religion of the deceased, and where should he ,_ 
buried ? As in the old miracle plays we find good and bad 
angels contending fur the souls of the dead, so on this occasion 
did the heads of all the Saxonholme churches, chapels and 
meeting-bouses contend for the body of the little ChevaHer. He 
was a Eoman Catholic. He was a Dissenter. He was a mem- 
ber of the E t W 1 d Ch h H m t b b ■ 1 ■ h 
Protesta tO teyHmtl thl lydfh 

Ebeneze Tb 1 Hmtip hfwyCd 

Acre " of F tl D ly Ch p 1 d h 1 1 h d 

d f th p f h 1 Ih t y 



n high Th d tl k d 



h gh d dg w th t 



relied out 

having a d t y 1 

Where p tl q t m I h ly 1 d 

perplexin d w h I m to th fi t— W Id tl 

little Oh 1 tl dtlHOwhdtdto 

main, lik M h t ffi f t t f p f 

• At the last, when Mr. and Mrs. Oobbe despairingiy believed 
that they were never to be relieved of their troublesome guest, 
a vestry was called, and the churchwardens brought the matter 
to a conclusion. When he went round with his tickets.'the 
conjuror called first at the Rectory, and solicited the patronage 
of Doctor Brand, Would he have paid that compliment to the 
cloth had he been other than a member of that religion " by 
law estabhsbed ?" Certainly not. The point was clear— could 
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not be clearer ; ao orttodosy aod the new Protestant Cemetery 
carried the day. 

The funeral was a great event — not ao far aa mutes, feathers 
and carriages were eoncerned, for the Chevalier left but little 
worldly gear, and without hard cash even the most deserving 
mu3t forego " the trappings and the suits of woe ;" but it was 
a great event, inaamueh as it celebrated the victory of the 
Church, and the defeat of all schismatics. The rector himself, 
complacent and dignified, preached the funeral sermon to a 
crowded congregation, the following Sunday. We almost for- 
got, in fact, that the little Chevalier had any concern in the 
matter, and regarded it only as the triumph of orthodoxy. 

All was not ended, even here. For some weeks our conjuror 
continued to be the hero of every pulpit round about. He was 
cited as a shining light, denounced as a vesse! of wrath, praised, 
pitied and calumniated according to the creed and temper of 
each declaimer. At length the controversy languished, died a 
natural death, and became " alma for oblivion." 

Laid to rest under a young willow, in a quiet corner, with a 
plain stone at his head, the little Frenchman was himself in 
course of time forgotten : — 

"AlttsI Poor Yoriet !" 



CHAPTER- VI. 

i TO LAERTES. 



Years went by. I studied ; outgrew my jackets ; became a 
young man. It was time, in short, that I walked the hospitals, 

I h d p L t my f h m th up th bj t 

— J k tly i tly wh f It th ty 

Ijt fh ppl Bthptm fff tmto 

tmp td Ik pm lylgftlhad 

be m q ted w th th p 1 f tl d 
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Belled me to be patient, ti!l patience was well-nigli exhausted. 
The result of this treatment was that I became miserable and 
diaoontented ; spent whole days wandering about the woods ; 
and degenerated into a creature half idler and half misanthrope. 
I had never loved the profession of medicine. I should never 
have chosen it had I been free to follow my own inclinations ; 
but having diligently fitted myself to enter it with credit, I felt 
that my father wronged me in this delay ; and I felt it perhaps 
all the more bitterly because my labor had been none of lovo. 
Happily for me, however, he saw his error before it was too 
late, and repaired it generously. 

" Basil," said he, beckoning me one morning into the consult- 
ing-room, " I want to speak to you." 

I obeyed sullenly, and stood leading up against the window, 
with my hands in my pockets. 

" You've been worrying me, Basil, more than enough these 
last few months," he said, rummaging among his papers, and 
Bpeakiug in a low, constrained voice. " I don't choose to bo 
worried any longer. It is time you walked the hospitals, and — 
you may go," 

"To London, sir?" 

" No. I don't intend you to go to London." 

" To Edinburgh, then, I suppose," said I, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

"Nor to Edinburgh. You shall go to Paris." 

"To Paris!" 

" Tos — the French surgeons are the most skilful in the 
world, and Charon will do everything for you. I know no emi- 
nent man in London from whom I should choose to ask a favor ; 
and ChSron is ono of my oldest friends — nay, tho oldest friend 
I have in the world. If you have but two ounces of brains, he 
will make a clover man of you. Under him you will study 
French practice; walk the hospitals of Paris; acquire the 
language and, I hope, some of the polish of the French people. 
Are you satisfied ?" 

" More than satisfied, sir," I replied, eagerly. 
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"You shall not want for monej, boy; and yon way start aa 
BOOH as yoa please. Is the thing settled ?" 

" Quite, as far as I am concerned." 

My father rubbed his head all over with both hands, took off 
his spectacles, and walked up and down the room. By these 
signs he expressed any unusual degree of satisfaction. Al] at 
onee he stopped, looked me full in the face, and said : — 

" Understand nie, Basil. I require one thing in return." 

" If that thing be industry, sir, I think I may promise that 
you shall not have cause to complain." 

My father shook his head. 

" Not industry," he said j " not industry alone. Keep good 
company, my boy. Keep good hours. Never forget that a 
gentleman must loot like a gentleman, dress like a gentleman, 
frequent the society of gentlemen. To be a, mere bookworm is 
to be a drone in the great hive. I hate a drone — as I hate a 
sloven," 

" I understand you, father," I faltered, blushing. " I know 
that of late I — I have not . . . ." 

My father laid his hand suddenly over my mouth. 

" No confessions — no apologies," he said hastily. " We have 
both been to blame in more respects than one, and wo shall both 
know how to be wiser in the future. Now go, and consider all 
that yoTi may require for your journey." 

Agitated, delighted, full of hope, I ran up to my own room, 
locked the door, and indulged in a delightful reverie. What a 
prospect had saddenly opened before me ! What novelty ' what 
adventure ! To have visited London would have been to fulfil 
all my desires ; ^ut to be sent to Paris was to receive a passport 
for Fairyland ! 

That day, for the first time in many months, I dressed myself 
oarefully, and went down to dinner with a light heart, a cheer- 
ful face, and an unexceptionable neckcloth. 

As I took my place at the table, my father looked np cheerily 
and gave me a pleased nod of recognition. 

Our meal passed off very silently. It was my father's maxim 
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that no man conld do more than one thing well at a. time — ■ 
especially at table ; so we had contracted a habit which to 
strangers would have seemed even more unsociable than it really 
was and gave to all our meak an air more penitential than con- 
vivial But this day was in real fy a fe-ftue cession anl my 
father was disposed to bo m re tl an ii=Udlly agreeable 'W hpn 
the cloth was removed he flung the cdlar key at my head and 
esclaimed in a burst of unexamj.led oool humor — 

Basil you dog fetch up a b ttle of the | artn,ular port 

N w It 18 one of my theories that a man « after linner talk 
takes much of its weight cobr and viriety fiom the ijuility of 
his wines \ gener m \ intage brings out generous sentiments 
Wood fellowsh p hospital ty liberal politics and the milk of 
humin kindness may he uacoiked simultane)uslv with a bottle 
of old Madeira while a pint of thin Siuterne is pioduUive 
onlj of envy hitred miliee and all uncharita! leness ^e 
grow aentputions on Burgundy — log cal on B rdeaux — senti 
mental on Cyprus — maudlin on Lignuia Chri'iti— ind witty on 
Chan pagne 

Port was my fathers favorite wine It wirmed hs heirt 
coolel his tempei and made him n t onlj c:>nverbational but 
expansive Leinin„ hick comp Wen tlj in his easy chi r with 
the gliss upheld 1 etween hi« eye and the window hp dis-cour^ied 
to me Df my journty of my prospects in 1 ie and of all tha,t I 
should do and aviid professionally and morally 

Vi ork he said is the panacea for every sorrow — the 
plaster f r eveiy pain — your only uniiersil remedy Ind i try 
a r and exerc e are our best phjsici ns Trust to then h ^ 
but beware how vou pu! lish the pre&cription lest you find jour 
occupation gone llcmember if you wish to be nob y u must 
never seem to be poor , and as soon as you stand in need of your 
friends, you will find yourself with none left. Bo discreet of 
speech, and cultivate the art of silence. Above all things, be 
truthful. Hold your tongue as long as you please, but never 
open your lips to a he. Show no man the contents of your 
purse — he would either despise you for having so little, or try 
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to relieve yon of the burden of carrying ao much. Above all, 
never get into debt, and never fall in love. The first is disgrace, 
aod the last is the devil ! Respect yourself, if you wish others 
to respect you j and bear in mind that the world takes you at 
your own estimat*. To dress well is a duty one owes 'to society. 
The man who negleote his own appearance not only degrades 
himself to the level of his inferiors, but puts an affront upon his 
frielids and acquaiutances." 

"I trust, sir," I said in some confusion, "that I shall never 
incur the last reproach agaiu." 

" I hope not, Basil," repHed my father, with a smile. "I 
hope not. Keep your conscience clean and your boots blacked, 
and I have no fear of you. ¥ou are no hero, my boy, but it 
depends upon yourself whether you become a man of honor or 
a scamp; a gentleman or a clown. You have, I see, registered 
a pood resolution to-day. Keep it; and remember that Pande- 
monium will get paved without your help. There would be no 
industry, boy, if there was no idleness, and all true progress 
begins with — Reform." 



CHAPTER VII. 

AT THE C 



My journey, even at this distance of time, appears to me likt 
an enchanted dream. I observed, yet scarcely remembered, the 
scenes through which I passed, so divided was I between the 
novelty of travelling and the eagerness of anticipation. Pro- 
vided with my letters of introduction, the sum of one hundred 
guineas, English, and the enthusiasm of twenty years of age, I 
fancied myseif endowed with an immortality of wealth and 
happiness. 

The Brighton coach passed through our town once a week; 
HO I started for Paris without having ever visited London, and 
took the route by Newhaven and Dieppe, Having left home on 
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Tuesday morning, I reached Rouen in the course of the nest 
day but one. At Rouen I stayed to dine and sleep, and so 
made my way to the Chtial Blanc, a grand hotel on the quay, 
where I was received by an aristocratic elderly waiter who 
sauntered out from a side office, surveyed me patronizingly, 
entered my name upon a card for a seat at the fahle d'hote, and, 
havin" rung a feeble little bell Bank exhausted upon a seat in 
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and streets ot this heiutiful and ancient Norman city. 

Jnder the crumbling archways; through narrow alleys where 
the upper stone'! nearly met overhead, leaving only a bright 
strip of ddzzlin^ sky between ; past quaint old mansions, and 
sculptured founta ns and stitely churches hidden away iii all 
kinds f strange forg tten no ks and corners, I wandered, won- 
dering and unweariel I Biw the statue of Jeanne d'Are; the 
el Steiu f Diane de I itiers the archway carved in oak where 
the foundLr of the cily still in rude effigy, presides ; the mu- 
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seum rich in medisBval relics ; the market-place crowded with 
fruit-sellors and flower-girls in their high Norman caps, AhovF. 
all, I saw the raro old Gothic Cathedral, with its wondrous 
wealth of antique Bculpture; its iron spire, destined, despite its 
traceried beauty, to everlasting incompleteness; its grass-grown 
buttresses, and crumbling pinnacles, and portals crowded with 
images of saints and kings. I went in. All was gray, shadowy, 
vast; diist with the rich gloom of painted windows; and so 
silent that I scarcely dared disturb the echoes by my footsteps. 
There stood in a corner near the door a triangular iron staod 
stuck full of votive tapers that flickered and sputtered and 
guttered dismally, shedding showers of penitential grease-dropa 
on the paved floor below; and there was a very old peasant 
woman on her knees before the altar. I sat down on a stone 
bench and fell into a long study of the stained oriel, the light 
o'erarching roof, and the long perspective of the pillared aisles. 
Presently the verger came out of the vestry-room, followed by 
two gentlemen. lie was short and plump, with a loose black 
gowa, slender black legs, and a pointed nose — like a larger 
species of raven. 

" Bon jour, M'sieur," croaked he, laying his head a little on 
one side, and surveying tne With one glittering eye. " Will 
M'sieur be pleased to see the treasury ?" 

" The treasury!" I repeated. " What is there to be seen in 
the treasury ?" 

"Nothing, sir, worth one sou of an Englishman's money," 
Baid the taller of the gentlemen. "Tinsel, paste, and dusty 
bones — all humbug and extortion." 

Something in the scornful accent and the deep voice aroused 
the suspicions of the verger, though the words were spokeo in 
English. 

" Our treasury, M'sieur," croaked he, more ravenly than 
ever, " is rich — rich in episcopal jewels; in relics — inestimable 
relies. Tickets two francs each." 

Grateful, however, for the timely caution, I acknowledged my 
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eonnfryman''* courte'sy by a bow declined the proffered iavct- 
n d w li J 
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daughter in green silk. On my left I was supported by a tbin 
young gentleman with fair hair, and blue glasses. To my right 
Stood a yacant cliair, the ooeupant of which had not yet arrived ; 
aud at the head of the table sat a spare pale man dressed all in 
black, who spoke to no one, kept his eyes fixed upon his plate, 
and was served by the waiters with espeoial servility. The soup 
came and went in profound silence. Faint whispers passed to 
and fro with the fish. It was not till the roast made its appear- 
ance that anything like conversation broke the sacred silence 
of the meal. At this point the owwer of the vacant chair arrived, 
and took bis place beside me. I recognised him immediately. 
It was the EagUshman whom I had met in the Cathedral. We 
bowed, and presently he spoke to me. In the meantime, he 
had every forgone it«m of the dinner served to him as exactly 
as if he had not been late at table, and sipped his soup with 
perfect deliberation while others were busy with the sweete. 
Our conversation began, of oouree, with the weather and the 

" Tour first visit to Rouen, I suppose f" said he, " Beautiful 
old city, is it not? Gordon, a pint of Bordeaux -Leovi lie." 

I modestly admitted that it was not only my first visit to 
Kouen, but my first to the Continent. 

" Ah, you may go farther than Rouen, and fare worse," said 
he. " Do you sketch ? No ? That's a pity, for it's deliciouslj 
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picturesque — though, for my own part, I am not euttusiastio 
about gutters and gables, and I object to a population composed 
exclusively of old women. I'm glad, by the way, that I pre- 
served you from wasting your time among the atrocious luuiber 
of that so-called treasury." 

" The treasury !" esclaimed my slim neighbor with the blue 
glasses. "Beg your p— p — pardon, sir, but are you speaking 
of the Cathedral treasury ? Is it worth v — v- — visiting f" 

" Singularly so," replied he to my right. " One of the rarest 
collections of authentic curiosities in France. They have the 
snuff-bos of Glovis, the great toe of Saint Helena, and the tonga 
with which St. Dunstau took the devii by the nose," 

" Up — p — ^pon my word, now, that's curious," ejaculated the 

thin tourist, who had an impediment in his speech. "I must 

— p — put that down. Dear me ! the snuff-box of King Clovis ! 



In 



ethes 






''He sure you ask for the great toe of St. Helena," said my 
right hand companion, proceeding imperturbably with his din- 
ner. " The saint had but. one leg at the period of her martyr- 
dom, and that great toe is unique." 

" G- — g — good gracious 1" esclaimed the tourist, pulling out 
a gigantic note-book, and entering the fact upon the spot. " A 
saint with one leg — and a lady, too ! Wouldn't m — m — miss 
that for the world !" 

I looked round, puzzled by the gravity of my new acquaint- 

" Is this all true ?" I whispered. " You told me the treasury 
was a humbug." 

" But the snuff-box of Clovis, and " 

" Pure inventions ! The man's a muff, and on muffs I have 
no mercy. Do you stay long in Rouen ?" 

"No, I go on to Paris to-morrow. I wish I couSd remain 



[ am not sure that you would gain 
from a short one. Some places are I 



I long visit 
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ing, eii passant, but intolerable upon close acquaintance. It ig 
just so with KoueQ. The place cODtaiDS do fine galleries, aod 
no places of public entertainment; and though exquisitely pic- 
turesque, is nothing more. One cannot always be looking at 
old bouses, and admiring old churches. You will be delighted 
with Paris." 

" B — b — beautiful city," interposed the stammerer, eager to 
join our conversation, whenever he could catch a word of it. 
" I'm going to P — P — Paris myself." 

"Then, sir, I don't doubt you will do ample justice to its 
attractions," observed my right-hand neighbor. " From the 
size of jour note-book, and the industry with which you accumu- 
late useful information, I should presume that you are a con- 
scientious observer of all that is recondite and curious," 

" I as — p — pire to be so," replied the other, with a blush and 
a bow. " I m — ro — mean to eshaust P — P — Paris. I'm going 
to write a b — h — book about it, when I get home." 

My friend to the right flashed one glance of silent scorn upon 
the future author, drained the 3ast glass of his Bordeaux-Leoville, 
pushed his chair impatiently back, and said — This place 
smclh like a kitchen W jll you come out and ha\e a cigar ' 

So we rose, took our hata, ind in a few moments were stioll 
ing under the lindens' on the Quai de Corneille 

I, of (.ouiie had never smoked in mj hie ind humibating 
though it WdB found myself obliged tu decline a prime 
Havana,' proffered in the daintiest of embroi !cri-d cigar oases 
My companion looked as if he pitied me ^ou 11 w n learn 
said he "A man can't live in Paris without t bacc Do jou 
stay theie many weeks t ' 

" Two years, at least," I replied, registering an irwird reso 
Intion to conquer the diffitutties of tobaccfi w thout dehy I 

am going to study mediuue under an emment Fieuch sur 
geon " 

■' Indeed ' ^ ell, you could not go t a better school, or em 
brace a nobler profession. I used to think a soldier's life the 
er heaven ; but curing is a'£ner thing than killing. 
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after all ! What a delicious evening, is it not ? If oae were 
only in Paria, now, or Vieuna, . . . . " 

" What, Oscar Dalrymple 1" exclaimed a Toioe close beside 
us. " I should as sooo hase expected to meet the great Pan- 
jaudrum himself !" 

i' — With the little round button at top," added my companion, 
tossing away the end of his cigar, and shaking bands heartily 
with the new-comer. " By Jove, Frank, I'm glad to see you ! 
What brings you here ?" 

" Business — confound it ! And not pleasant business either. 
A 'prods which my father has instituted against a great manu- 
facturing firm here at Eouen, and of which I have to bear the 
brunt. And you ?" 

" And I, my dear fellow ? Pshaw I what should I be but an 
idler in search of amusement ?" 

" Is it true that you have sold out of the Enniskillens ?" 

" Unquestionably. Liberty is sweet ; and who cares to carry 
a sword in time of peace ? Not I, at all events." 

While this brief greeting was going forward, I hung some- 
what in the rear, and amused myself by comparing the speak- 
era. The new-comer was rather below than above the middle 
height, fair-haired and boyish, with a smile full of mirth and 
an eye full of mischief. He looked about two years my senior. 
Tte other was much older — ^two or three and thirty, at the 
least— dark, tall, powerful, finely built; his wavy hair clipped 
dose about his sun-burnt neck; a thick moustache of unusual 
length ; and a chest that looked as if it would have withstood 
the shock of a battering-ram. Without being at all handsome, 
there was a look of brightness, .and boldness, and gallantry 
about him that arrested one's attention at first sight. I think 
I should have taken him for a soldier, had I not already gathered 
it from the last words of their conversation. 

" Who is your friend ?" I heard the new-comer whisper. 

To which the other replied :— " Haven't the ghost of an idea." 

Presently he took out his pocket-book, and banding me a 
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" We are under the mutual diaadTantage of all ehanoe ac- 
quaintances. My name is Dalrymple — Oscar Dalrjmple, late 
of the Enniskillen Dragoons. My friend here is unknown to 
fame as Mr. Frank SuHivan ; a young gentlemaa who has the 
good fortune to be younger partner in a firm ol' merehant princes, 
and the bad taste to dislike his occupation." 

How I blusVied as I took Captain Dalrymple's card, and stam- 
mered out my own name in return ! I had never possessed a 
card in my life, nor needed one, till this moment. I rather 
think that Captain Dalrymple guessed these facts, for he shook 
hands with me at oncej and put an end to my embarrassment 
by proposing that ne should take a boat, and pull a mile or 
two up the riyer. The thing was no sooner said than done. 
There were plenty of boats below the iron bridge ; so we chose 
one of the cleanest, and jumped into it witbout any kiod of 
reference to the owner, whoever he might be. 

" Batdier, Messieurs ? Batelier ?" cried a dozen men at once, 
rushing down to the water's edge. 

But Dalrymple had already thrown off his coat, and seized the 

" Batelier, indeed !" laughed be, as with two or three powerful 
strokes he carried us right into the middle, of the stream. 
"Trust an Oxford man for employing; any arms but his own, 
when a pair of sculls are in question \" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. 



It was just eight o'clock when we started, with the twilight 
coming on. Our course lay up the river, with a strong current 
Betting against us; so we made but little way, and enjoyed the 
tranquil beauty of th« evening. The sky was pale and clear, 
somewhat greenish overhead and deepening along the line of 
the horizon into amber and rose. Behind us lay the town with 
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every brown spire articulated against the sky, and every vane 
glittering in the last glow that streamed up from the west. To 
our left rose a line of steep chalk cliffs, and hefore us lay the 
river, winding away through meadow lands fringed with willowa 
and poplars, and interspersed with green islands wooded to the 
water's edge. Presently the last flush faded, and one large 
planet, splendid and solitary, like the first poet of a dark cen- 
tury, emerged from the deepening gray. 

My companions were in high spirits. They jested ; they 
laughed ; they hummed scraps of songs ; they had a greeting 
for every boat that passed. By-and-by, we came to an island with 
a little landing-place where a score or two of boats were moored 
against the alders by the water's edge. A tal! fiag-staff gay with 
streamers peeped above the tree-tops, and a cheerful sound of 
piping and fiddling, mingled with the hum of many voices, came 
and went with the passing breeze. As Dalrymple rested on 
his oars to listen, a boat which we had outstripped some minutes 
before, shot past us to the landing-place, and its occupants, five 
in number, alighted. 

" Bet you ten to one that's a bridal party," said Mr. Sutli- 

" Say you so ? Then suppose we foiiow, and have a look at 
the bride!" esolaimed his friend. "The place is a public 
garden." 

The proposition was carried unanimouilv, and we landed, hav- 
ing trst tied the boat to a willow We found the island laid 
out verj prettily , intert>ected bj numbers of little paths, with 
rustic seats here and there among the tiees, and variegated 
lamps gleaming out amid the grass like pavti colored glow- 
woruis Following one of these piths we came presently to an 
open space, bnlinntly lighted and crowded by holiday makers. 
Here were refreshment stalls and Kus=ian swings, and queer- 
lioLing merrj go rounds, where each indmdual sat on a wooden 
horse and went gravtly round and round with a stick in his 
hand, trying to knock ofl i ring from the top of a pole in the 
middle Here, also, wu- a band in a gailj decorated ori-hestra ; 
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a circular area roped off for dancers ; a mysterious tent with a 
fortune-teller inside ; a lottery-stall resplendent with vasea and 
knick-knacks, which nobody was ever known to win ; in short, 
all kinds of attractions, stale enough, no doubt, to my companiona, 
but auffioiently novel 3 d in 

We strolled about f mmm bta dpo- 

menaders and amused ra by a K p 

which was oompoaed ui J P '^ 

Sana in blue blouses nd hu h d p j Th g 

women were moatly hdmwhhhNm pwh 

khfadm gdart^ ly id h 
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" I ahould like to dance," said the little girl, drunimio°: with 
her feet against the leg of the table, and eating an egg with her 
fingers. "I may dance presently with Phillippe, may I not, 
papa ?" 

"I won't dance," said Philhppe sulkily. "I want some 
oysters." 

"Oysters, mon enfant ! I nave told you twice already that 
no one eats oysters in July," observed his mother. 

" I don't care for that," said Phillippe. " It's wy fSte day, 
and Uncle Jacques said I was to have whatever I fancied ; I 
want some oysters." 

" Your Uncle Jacques did not know what an unreasonable 
boy you are," replied the father angrily. " If you say another 
word about oysters, you shall not ride in the mmi^e to-night." 

Philhppe thrust his fists into bis eyea and began to roar — so 
we walked away. 

In an arbor, a little further on, we saw two young people 
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whispering earnestly, aud conscious of no eyes but each 

" A pair of lovers," said Sullivan. 

" And a pair that seldom get the chance of meeting, if we 
may judge by their untasted omelette," replied Dalrymple. 
" But Where's the bridal party ?" 

" Oh, we shall find them presently. You seem interested." 

" I am. I mean to dance with the bride and make the bride- 
groom jealous." 

We laughed and passed on, peeping into every arbor, observ- 
ing every group, and turning to stare at every pretty girl we 
met. My own aptitude in the acquisition of these arts of gal- 
lantry astonished myself. Now, we passed a couple of soldiers 
playing at dominoes ; now a noisy party round a table in the 
open air covered with bottles ; now an arbor where half a dozen 
young men and three or four girls were assembled round a howl 
of blazing punch. The girls were protesting they dare not 
drink it, hut were drinking it, nevertheless, with exceeding 

" Grisettes and commis voj/ageurs .'" said Dalrymple, con- 
temptuously. " Let us go and look at the dancers." 

We went on, and stood in the shelter of some trees near the 
orchestra. The players consisted of three violins, a elarionette 
and a big drum. The big drum was an enthusiastic performer. 
He belabored his instrument as heartily as if it had been his 
worst enemy, but with so much independence of character that 
he never kept the same time as his fellow-players for two min- 
utes together. They were playing a polka for the benefit of 
some twelve or fifteen couples, who were dancing with all their 
might in the space before the orchestra. On they came, round 
and round and never weary, two at a time — a mechanic and a 
grisette, a rustic and a Normandy girl, a tali soldier and a short 
widow, a fat tradesman and his wife, a couple of milliners' as- 
sistants who preferred dancing together to not dancing at all, 
and so forth. 

"Howl wish somebody would ask me, ma mh-e .'" said a 
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coquettish Itrunette, close ty, ivith a sidelong glance at our- 
selves." 

" You sliall dance with your brother Paul, my dear, as soon 
as he comes," replied her mother, a stout Lourgeoise with a green 
fan. 

" But it is such dull work to dance with one's brother !" 
pouted the brunette. " If it were one's cousin, even, it would 
be different." 

Mr. Frank Sullivan flung away his cigar, and began button- 
ing up his gloves. 

" I'll take that damsel out immediately," said he. " A girl 
who objects to dance with her brother deserves encouragement." 

So away he went with his hat inclining jauntily on one side, 
and, having obtained the mother's permission, whirled away 
with the pretty brunette into the very thickest of the throng. 

" Tliere they are !" said Dalrymple, suddenly. " There's the 
wedding party. Per Bacco ! but our little bride is charming !" 

" And the bridegroom is a handsome specimen of rusticity." 

" Yes — a genuine pastoral pair, like a Dresden china shep- 
herd and shepherdess. See, the girl is looking up in his face — 
he shakes his head. She is urging him to dance, and he 
refuses ! Never mind, ma, heUe-—yoM shall have your valse, and 
Corydon may he as cross as he pleases !" 

"Don't flatter yourself that she will displease Corydon to 
dance with your lordship !" I said, laughingly. 

"Pshaw! she would displease fifty Gorydons if I chose to 
make her do so," said Dalrymple, with a smile of conscious 
power. 

" True ; but not on her wedding-day." 

" Wedding-day or not, I beg to observe that in less than half 
&D hour you will see me whirling along with my arm round 
little Phillis's dainty waist. Now come and see how I do it." 

He made his way through the crowd, and I, half curious, 
half abashed, went with him. The party was five in number, 
consisting of the bride and bridegroom, a rosy, middle-aged 
peasant woman, evidently the mother of the bride, and an elderly 
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couple who looked like humble townsfolk, and were probably 
related to one or other of the newly- married pair. Dalrymple 
opened the attack by stumbling against the mother, and then 
overwhelming her with elaborate apologies, 

"In these crowded places, Madame," said he, in his fluent 
French, " one is scarcely responsible for an impoliteness. I beg 
ten thousand pardons, however. I hope I have not hurt you ?" 

"Ma/oi! no, M'sieur. It would take more than that to 
hurt me !" 

"Nor injured your dress, I trust, Madame?" 

" Ah, par exempie ! do I wear muslins or gauiea that they 
should not hear touoliing ? No. no, no, M'sieur — thanking you 
all the same." 

"Tou are very amiable, Madame, to say so." 

" You are very polite, M'sieur, to think so much of a trifle," 

" Nothing is a trifle, Madame, where a lady is concerned. At 
least, so we Englishmen consider." 

" Bah ! M'sienr is not English ?" 

" Indeed, Madame, I am," 

" Mais, mon Dieu ! c'est incroyahle. Suzette — brother Jacques 
— Andr^, do you hear this ? M'sieur, here, swears that he is 
English, and yet he speaks French like one of ourselves ! Ah, 
what a flue thing learning is !" 

" I may say with truth, Madame, that I never appreciate the 
advantages of education so highly, as when they enable me to 
converse with ladies who are not my own countrywomen," said 
Dalrymple, carrying on the conversation with as much studied 
politeness as if his interlocutor had been a duchess. " But— 
excuse the observation — you are here, I imagine, upon a happy 
occasion ?" 

The mother laughed, and rubbed her hands. 

" D&me ! one may see that," replied she, " with one's eyes 
shut ! Yes, M'sieur, — yes — their wedding-day, the dear children 
— their wedding-day ! They've been betrothed these two years." 

" The bride is very like you, Madame," said Dalrymple, 
gravely. " Your younger sister, I presume 1" 
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" J.A, quel farceur! He takes my daughter for my sister 1 
Suzette, do you hear thia ? M'sieur is killing me with laugh- 
ter!" 

And the good lady chuckled, and gasped, and wiped her 
eyes, and dealt Dalrjmple a playful push between the shoulders, 
which would have upset the halance of any less heavy dragoon. 

" Your daughter, Madame \" said he. ■■ " Allow me to con- 
gratulate you. May I also be permitted to congratulate the 
bride?" And with this he took off his hat to Suzette and 
shook hands with Andr^, who looked not overpleased, and pro- 
ceeded to .introduce me aa his friend Monsieur Basil Avhuthnot, 
" a young English gentleman, trhs distingiti" 

The old lady then said her name was Madame Eoquet, and 
that she rented a small farm about a mile and a half from 
Rouen ; that Suzette was her only child; and that she had lost 
her " blessed man" about eight years ago. She nest introduced 
the ellerly couple as her biotber Jacques Robmeau and his 
wife, and informed u= thnt Jacques was a tailor and hid a shjp 
opposite the church of St Maclou 1% has 

To julge ot Monsieur Robmeau s skill by hia outwird ip 
pearance I '"hould lla^e said that he was profeiii nally unsuc 
cessful and suppliel his own wardrobe frjm the misfits r turned 
by his cistomers Ho wore a waistcoat which was consider ibly 
too long tor him trousers which were considerably too short 
and a green cloth c at with a hi„h velvet LilUr which cime up 
nearly to the tops of his eara In reapect of pers nal (.hirac 
teristics Monsieur Robmeau and his wife were the m st idmi 
rabie c utrast imaginable Moniieur Robmeau was sh rt Mad 
ame Rcbineau was tall Monsieur Robineiu was as plump and 
rosy as a r bin , Madame Robmeau wis pale and bony to be 
hold. Monsieur RDbineau lo kod the soul of good nature 
ready to chiirup oier his yjoj' >« vin to smoke a pipe with hia 
neighbor to cut a harmless joke or enjjy a harmlchs tr lie aa 
cheerfully as any httlo tailor that ever lived , Madame Robmeau 
on the contrary preserved a dreadful dignity, and lookel as if 
she could Uugh at authing on this side of the ^rave Not ti 
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question too curiously, I should have said, at first 
Bight, that Monsieur Robineau stood in no little awe of his wife, 
and that Madame Robineau was the verj head and front of 
their domestic establishment. 

It was wonderful and delightful to see how Captain Dalrjm- 
ple placed himself on the best of terms with all these good 
people — how he patted Robineau on the baok and 
Madame, banished the cloud from Andre's brow, ai 
a smile to the pretty cheek of Snzette. One would have 
thought he had known them for years already, so thoroughly 
was he at home with every member of the wedding party. 

Presently, he asked Suzette to dance. She blushed scarlet, 
and cast a pretty appealing look at her husband and her mother. 
I could almost guess what she whispered to the former by the 
motion of her lips. 

"Monsieur Andrg will, I am sure, spare Madame for one 
gallop," said Dalrymple, with that kind of courtesy which ac- 
cepts no denial. It was i^uite another tone, quite another man- 
ner. It was no longer the persuasive suavity of one who is de- 
sirous only to please, but the politeness of a gentleman to an 

The cloud came back upon Andre's brow, and he hesitated;, 
but Madame Roquet interposed. 

" Spare her !" she exclaimed. " D&me ! I should think so I 
She has never left his arm all day. Here, my child, give me 
your shawl while yon dance, and Sake care not to get too warm, 
for the evening air is dangerous." 

And ao Suzette took off her shawl, and Andr6 was silenced, 
and Dalrymple, in less than the half hour, was actually whirl- 
ing away with his arm round little Phillis's dainty waist. 

I am afraid that I proved a very indifferent Inotm tenens for 
niy brilliant friend, and that the good people thought me es- 
ceedingij stupid. I tried to talk to them, but the language 
tripped me up at every turn, and the right words never would 
come when they were wanted. Besides, I felt uneasy without 
knowing eiactiy why. I coald not keep from watching Dal- 
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rymple and Suaett*, I could not Le!p noticing how closely he 
held her ; how he never ceased talking to her ; and how the 
smiles and blushes chased each other over her pretty face. 
That I should have wit enough to observe these things proved 
that my education was progressing rapidly; but then, to he sure, 
I was studying under aa accomplished teacher. 

They danced for a long time. So long, that Andrfi became 
uneasy, and my available French was quite exhausted. I was 
heartily glad when Dairymple brought back the little hride'at 
last, flushed and panting, and (himself as cool as a diplomatist) 
assisted her with her shawl and resigned her to the protection 
of her husband. 

" Why hast thou danced so long with that big Englishman V 
murmured Andr^, discontentedly. " When /asked thee, thou 
wast too tired, and now . , . ." 

" And now I am so happy to he near thee again," whispered 
Suzette. 

Audr6 softened directly. 

" But to dance for twenty minutes . . . ." began he. 
" Ah, but he danced so well, and I am so fond of waltzing^ 
Andr^ !■' 

The cloud gathered again, and an impatient reply was coming, 
when Dairymple opportnnely invited the wiiole party to a bowl 
of punch in an adjoining arbor, and himself led the way with 
Madame Roquet. The arbor wasvaeant, a waiter was placing 
the chairs, and the punch was blazing in the bowl. It had evi- 
dently been ordered during one of the pauses in the dance, that 
it might be ready to the moment — a'little attention which called 
forth escFamattons of pleasure from both Madame Koquet and 
Monsieur Kobineau, and touched with something Uke'a gleam 
of satisfaction even the' grim Visage of Monsieur Robineau's 
wife. 

Dairymple took the head of the table, and stirred the punch 
into leaping tongues of blue flame till it looked like a minia- 
ture Vesuvius. 
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"What diabolical-looking stuff!" I exclaimed, " You might, 
to all appearance, be Lucifer' w f b 

" A proof that it ought to be d 11 d pi 1 D 1 jmj 1 
ladling it out into the glasse All w m lad d ^ 1 

men, to propose the health, h jp nd p p j t tl 

bride and bridegroom. May thy d iidniyhy> 

remembered for ever after !" 

We all laughed as if this w thbtjkwhdh 1 
eur lives, and Dalrymple filled th gl up g 

" What, in the name of 1! 1 n 1 h 

become of SuUivaii ?" said h to m I h ght 

much as a glimpse of him for th 1 t h ii 

" When I last saw him, he w d g 

" Yes, with a pretty little dark-eyed girl in a blue dress. By 
Jove 1 that fellow will be getting into trouble if left to himself 1" 

" But the girl has her mother with her !" 

" All the stronger probability of a scrimmage," replied 
Dalrymple, sipping his punch with a covert glance of salutation 
at Suzette. 

" Shall I see if they are among the danoere ?" 

" Do — but make haste ; for the punch is disappearing fast." 

I left them, and went back to the platform where the inde- 
fatigable public was now engaged in the performance of quad- 
rilles. Never, surely, were people so industrious in the pursuit 
of pleasure ! They poussetted, bowed, curtsied, joined hands, 
and threaded the mysteries of every figure, as if their very lives 
depended on their agility. 

" Look at Jean Thomas," said a young girl to her still younger 



companion. 



3ir 



The one thus called upon to admire, looked at Jean Thomas, 
and sighed. 

" Ho never asks me, by any chance," said she, sadly, 
' although his mother and mine are good neighbors. I suppose 
I don't dance well enough — or dress well enough," she added, 
glancing at her friend's gay shawl and coquettish cap. 

" He has danced with me twice this evening," said the first 
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speaker triumpliatitly ; " and he danced with me twice last Sun- 
ili<, at the Jardin d \rtEide hhse sdya 

Her voice drjppi,d to i whisper inl I heard no more. It 
wt3 d passing Jiinpse behind the curtain — a ptep at one of the 
n a,ny dramas of real life that aio heino played tor ever around 
us Here were all the elements of romance— love, admiration, 
vanity envy Here was a her) id humble lite — a lady-killer 
Id hia own little spheie He dincea with one neglects another, 
and multiplies his conquests with all the he utlessness of a 

I wandered round the [ latform once or twite scrutinizing the 
dancers but without Bucees't Theie wi" no aij,n of Sullivan, 
or of hia paitner, r of his partner a mother fbe bourgeoixe with 
the green fan. I then went to the grotto of the fortune-teller, 
but it was full of noisy rustics ; and thence to the lottery hall, 
where there were plenty of players, but not those of whom I was 
in search. 

" Wheel of fortune. Messieurs et Mesdames," said the young 
lady behind the counter. " Only fifty centimes each. All 
prizes, and no blanks — try your fortune, monsiem- le capitaine I 
Put it once, moasieur le capitaine; onoe for yourself, and oncfl 
for madame. Only fifty centimes each, and the certainty of 
winning !" 

Mmisieyr le capitaine was a great, rawboned corporal, with a 
pretty little maid-servant on his arm. The flattery was not very 
delicate ; but it succeeded. He threw down a franc. The wheel 
flew round, the papers were drawn, and the corporal won a needle- 
case, and the maid-servant a cigar-holder. In the midst of the 
laugh to which this distribution gave rise, I walked away in the 
direction of the refreshment stalls. Here were parties supping 
substantially, dancers dsinking orgeat and lemonade, and little 
knots of tradesmen and mechanics sipping beer ridiculously out 
of wine-glasses to an accompaniment of cakes and sweet-biscuila. 
Still I could see no trace of Mr. Frank Sullivan. 

At length I gave up the search \a despair, and on my way 
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back encountered Master Philippo leaning against a tree, and 
looking esoeedinglj helpless and unwell. 

" Yon ate too many eggs, Philippe," said his mother. '' I 
told you so at the time." 

" It— it wasn't the eggs," fa!t«red the wretched Philippe. 
" It was the Russian swing." 

" And serve you rightly, too," said his father angrily. '■ I 
wish witli all my heart that you had had your favorite oysters as 
welL !" 

When I came back to the arbor, I found the little party 
immensely happy, and a fresh bowl of punch just placed upon 
the table. Andr^ was sitting nest to Suzette, as proud as a 
king. Madame Roquet, volubly convivial, was talking to every 
one. Madame Robineaw was silently disposing of all the biscuits 
and punch that came in her way. Monsieur Robineau, with his 
hat a little pushed back and his thumb in the arm-hole of his 
waistcoat, was telling a long story to which nobody listened ; 
while Dalrymple, sitting on the other side of the bride, was gal- 
lantly doing the duties of entertainer. 

He looked up — I shook my head, slipped back into my place, 
and listened to the tangled threads of conversation going on 

" And so," said Monsieur Robineau, proceeding with his 
story, and staring down into the bottom of his empty glass, 
" and so I said to myself, ' Robineau, mon ami, take care. One 
honest man is better than two rogues ; and if thou keepest thine 
eyes open, the devil himseif stands small chance of cheating 
thee !' So I buttoned «p my coat — this very coat I have on 
DOW, only that I have re-lined and re-cufFed it since then, and 
changed the buttons for brass oiies ; and brass buttons for one's 
holiday coat, yon know, look so much more coamie il/uut — and 
[ said to the landlord . . . ." 

" Another glass of punch, Monsieur Robineau," interrupted 
Dalrymple. 

"Thank yon, M'sieur, you are very good; well, as I was 
Baying . . . ." 

" Ah, bah, brother Jacques !" exclaimed Madame Roquet, 
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impatiently, " don't give us that old story of the miller and the 
gray colt, this evening ! We've all heard it a hundred times 
already. Sing ua a song instead, mnn ami!" 

" I shall be happy to sing, sister Marie," replied Monsieur 
Rohineau, with somewhat husky dignity, "when I have finished 
my atory. Yuu may have heard the story before. So may 
Andr^— so may Suzette — so may my wife. I admit it. But 
these gentlemen — these gentlemen who have never heard it, 
and who have done mo the honor . . . ." 

"Not to lialen to a word of it," said Madame Eobineau, 
sharply. " There, you are answered, husband. Drink your 
punch, and bold your tongue." 

Monsieur Eobineau waved his hand majestically, and assumed 
a Parliamentary air. 

" Madame Robineau," he said, getting more and more husky, 
" be HO obliging as to wait till I ask for your advice. With re- 
gard to drinking my punch, I have drunk it — " and here he 
again stared down into the bottom of his glass, which was again 
empty — "and with regard to holding my tongue, that is my 



"Monsieur Robineau," said Dalrymple, "allow me to offer 
you some more punch," 

" Not another drop, Jacques," said Madame, sternly. " Tou 
b'ive had too much already." 

Poor Monsieur Robineau, who had put out his glass to be re- 
filled, paused and looked helplessly at his wife. 

" Mon cker ange "he began; but she shook her 

head inflexibly, and Monsieur Robineau submitted with the air 
of a man who kcows that from the sentence of the supremo 
court there is no appeal. 

"Ddme!" whispered Madame Roquet, with a confidential 
attack upon my ribs that gave me a pain in my side for half an 
hour afier, " my brother has the heart of a rabbit. He gives 
way to her in everything— so much the worse for him. My 
blessed man, who was a saint of a husband, would have broken 
the bowl over my ears if I had dared to inlerfcrc between his 
gia.ss and his mouth 1" 
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Whereupon Madame Roquet filled her own glass and mine, 
and Madame KobJneau, less indulgent to her husband than her- 
eelf, followed our example. 

Just at this moment, a confused hubbub of voices, and other 
Bounds expressive of a fracas, broke out in the direction of the 
trees behind the orchestra. The dancers deserted their polka, 
the musicians stopped fiddling, the noisy supper-partj in 
the next arbor abandoned their cold chicken and sakd, and 
everjbodj ran to the scene of action. Dalrymple was on his 
feet in a moment ; but Suzette held Andr6 back with both hands 
and implored him to stay. 

" Some mawais sujels, no doubt, who refuse to pay the score," 
suggested Madame Roquet. 

" Or Sullivan, who has got into one of his infernal scrapes," 
muttered Dalrymple, with a determined wrench at his moustache. 
" Come on, anyhow, and let us see what is the matter 1" 

So we snatched up our hats and ran out, just as Monsieur 
Eobiacau seized the opportunity to drink another tumhler of 
punch when his wife was not looking. 

Following in the direction of the rest, we took one of the 
paths behind the orchestra, and oame upon a noisy crowd 
gLithered round a wooden summer-house. 

" It's a fight," said one. 

" It's a pickpocket," said another. 

" Bah 1 it's only a young fellow who has been making love to 
a girl," esclaimed a third. 

We forced our way through, and there we saw Mr. Frank 
Sullivan with his hat oiF, his arms crossed, and his hack against 
the wall, presenting a dauntless front to the gesticulations and 
threats of an exceedingly enraged young man with red hair, 
who was abusing him furiously. The amount of temper dis- 
played by this young man was something unparalleled. He was 
angry in every one of his limbs. He stamped, he shook his 
fiat, he shook his head. The very tips of his ears looked scar- 
let with rage. Every now and then he faced round to the spec- 
tators, and appealed to them — or to a stout woman with a green 
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fan, who was almost as red and angry as himself, and who alwajs 
rushed forward when addressed, and shook the green fan in Sul- 
livan's face. 

"You are an aristocrat!" stormed the young man. "A 
pampered, insolent aristocrat ! A dog of an Englishman ! A 
toiUrat I Don't suppose you are to trample upon us for nothing ! 
Wg are Frenchmen, you beggarly islander — Frenchmen, do you 

A grow! of sympathetic indignation ran through the crowd, 
and " d Jas lei arislocraU — d bos lee Anglais I" broke out here 
and there, 

" In the devil's name, Sullivan," said l>:ilrympie, shouldering 
liis way up to the object of these agreeable menaces, " what 
have you been after, to bring this storm about your ears t" 

" Pshaw ! nothing at all," replied he with a mocking laugh, 
and a contemptuous gesture. " I danced with a pretty girl, and 
treated her to champagne afterwards. Her mother and brother 
hunted U3 out, and spoiled our flirtation. That's the whole 

Something in the laugh and gesture — something, too, perhaps 
in the language which they could not understand, appeared to 
give the last aggravation to both of Sullivan's assailants. I 
Baw the young man raise his arm to strike — I saw Dalrymple 
fell him with a blow that would have stunned an ox — I saw the 
crowd close in, heard the storm break out on every side, and, 
above it all, the deep, strong tones of Dalrymple'a voice, 
saying : — 

" To the boat, boys ! Follow mo." 

In another moment he had flung himielf into the crowd, deall 
one or two soundmg blowi to left and right, cleared a passage 
for himself and us, and sped away down one of the narrow 
walks ieadmg to the river Presently, havmg taken one or two 
turnmgs, none ot which seemed to lead to the spot we sought, 
we cime upon an open space lull of piled up benches, pyramids 
of empty bottles, boxe«, baskets, and all kinds of lumber. Here 
we paused to hsten and take breath 
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We had left the crowd behind us, but they were atili within 
hearing. 

" By Jove !" said Dalrjmple, " I don't know which way to 
go. I believe we are on the wrong side of the island." 

"And I believe they are after us," added Sullivan, peering 
into the baskets. " By all that's fortunate, here are the fire- 
works ! Has anybody got a match ? We'll take these with us, 
and qO off in a bhze of triumjh' 

The auo-gestnn was no booner made than adopted We filled 
our hata and peel ets with crackers and Catherine \\heela piled 
the rest into one ^reat heap throw a dczen or so of lighted 
tiisees into the midst of thLoi and lust as the\<jicea of our 
puri^uers were growing momentarily louder and neirer darted 
away again down a fresh turning and siw the ri\er gleaming 
at the end oi it 

Hunah ' here a a boat, ' shouted Sulhian, leaping into it, 
and we after him. 

It was not our boat, but we did not care for that. Ours was 
St the other side of the inland, far enough away, down by the 
landing-piace. Just as Dalrymple seized the oars, there burst 
forth a tremendous explosion. A column of rockets shot up 
into the air, and instantly the place was as light as day. Then 
a yell of discovery broke forth, and we were seen almost as soon 
as we were fairly out of reach. We had secured the only boat 
on that side of the island, and three or four of Dalrymple's 
powerful strokes had already carried us well into the middle of 
the stream. To let off our own store of fireworks — to pitch 
tokens of our regard to our friends on the island in the shape 
of blazing crackers, which fell sputtering and fizzing into the 
water half-way between the boat and the shore — to stand up in 
the stern and bow politely — finally, to row away singing " God 
save the Queen" with all our might, were feats upon which we 
prided ourselves very considerably at the time, and the recol- 
lection of which afforded us infinite amusement all the way 

That evening we all supped together at the Chsval Blanc, and 
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of wbat we did or said after supper I bave but a confused 
remembrance. I believe that I tried to smoke a cigar; and it is 
my impression that I made a speech, in mhicli I swore eternal 
friendship to both of my new friends ; but the only circumstance 
about which I cannot be mistaken is that I awoke next morning 
with the worst specimen of headache that had yet come within 
the limits of mj experience. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 



I LEFT Eouen the daj' after my great adventure on the river, 
and Captain Dalrymple went with me to the station. 

" You have my Paris address upon my card," he said, as we 
walked to and fro upon the platform. " It's just a bachelor's 
den, you know — and I shall be there in about a fortnight or 
three weeks. Come and look me up." 

To which I replied that I was glad to be allowed to do so, 
and that I should " look him up" as soon as he came home. 
And so, with words of cordial good-will and a hearty shake of 
the hand, we parted. 

Having started late Id the evening, I arrived in Paris be- 
tween four and five o'clock on a bright midsummer Sunday 
morning. I was not long delayed by the customs officers, for I 
carried but a scant supply of luggage. Having left this at an 
hotel, I wandered about till it should he time for breakfast. 
After breakfast I meant to dress and call upon Dr. Chdran. 

The morning air was clear and cool. The sun shone brilliantly, 
and was reflected back with dazzling vividness from long vistas 
of high white houses, innumerable windows, and gilded balco- 
nies. Theatres, shops, caf^s, and hotels not yet opened^ lined 
the great thoroughfares. Triumphal arches, columns, parks, 
palaces, and churches succeeded one another in apparently end- 
less succession. I passed a lofty pillar crowned with a con- 
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queror's statue — a palace tragic in history — a modern Parthenon 
surrounded by columns pe pltd with s<.ul[.tured friozen and 
approached by a flis;ht of steps esfendmg the wh le width of 
the building. I went in tor the doors had lust been opened 
and a white-haired Sacristan iras preparing the seats fur m tin 
service. There were acolytes dec rating the iltar with fresh 
flowers, and early devotees on their knees before the hrine ot 
the iVIadonna The gilded ornaments the tapers winkin^ id 
the morning light the stitnes tht, piintm^s the fa nt clinging 
odors of incense, the hushed atmosphere, the devoti nal silence, 
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I thought I must be dreaming. I scarcely believed the ev 
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denoe of my ey^. Was this Sunday? Was it possible that 
in our own little church at home — in our own little church, 
where we could hear the birds twittering outside in eyerj inter- 
val of the quiet seryioe — the old faoiiliar faces, row beyond 
row, were even now upturned in reverent attention to the words 
of ihe preacher? Prince Bedreddin, transported in his sieep 
to the gates of Damascus, could scarcely have opened his eyes 
upon a foreign city and a strange people with more incredulous 
amazement. 

I can now scarcely rememher how that day of wonders went 
by. I only know that I rambled about as In a dream, and am 
vaguely conscious of having wandered through the gardens of 
the Tuilleries ; of having ibund the Louvre open, and of losing 
myself among some of the upper galleries ; of lying exhausted 
upon a bench ia the Champs Elys^es; of returning by quays 
lined with palaces and spanned by noble bridges; of pacing 
round and round the enchanted arcades of the Palais Royal; 
of wondering how and where I should find my hotel, and of de- 
ciding at last that I could go no farther without dining some- 
how. Wearied and half stupefied, I ventured, at length, into 
one of the large restaurants upon the Boulevards. Here I found 
spacious rooms lighted by superb chandeliers which were agatn 
refiected in mirrors that esteuded from floor to ceiling. Rowa 
of small tables ran round the rooms, and a double line down the 
centre, each laid with its snowy cloth and glittering silver. 

It was early when I arrived ; so T passed up to the top of 
the room and appropriated a small table commanding a view of 
the great thoroughfare below. The waiters were slow to serve 
me J the place filled speedily ; and by the time I had finished 
my Boup, nearly all the Ubles were occupied. Here sat a party 
of officers, bronzed and mustachioed ; yonder a group of laugh- 
ing girls; a pair of provincials; a family party, children, gov- 
erness and all ; a stoat capitalist, solitary and self content; a 
quatuor of rollicking commis-voyaffeurs ; an English couple, per- 
plesed and curious. Amused by the sight of so many faces, 
Ustening to the hum of voices, and watching the flying waiters 
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bearing all kinds of mysterious dishes, I loitered over mj lonely 
meal, and wished that this delightful whirl of novelty might last 
for ever. By and by a gentleman entered, walked up the whole 
length of the room in search of a seat, found my ti " 
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" It is not an un interest! tig profession," I replied. "I might 
perhaps have preferred the church or the law ; but having em- 
barked in the study of medicine, I shall do my best to succeed 
in it." 

The stranger smiled. 

" I am glad," he said, " to see you so ambitious. I do not 
doubt that jou will become a shining light in the brotherhood 
of Eaculapius." 

" I hope so," I repiied, boldly. " I have studied closer than 
most men of my age, already." 

He smiled again, coughed doubtfully, and insisted on filling 
my glass from his own bottle. 

" I only fear," he said, " that you will be too diffident of your 

own merila. Now, when you call upon this Doctor 

what did you say was his name ?" 

"Oh^ron," I replied, huskily. 

" True, Charon. Well, when you meet him for the first time 
you will, perhaps, be timid, hesitating, and silent. But, believe 
me, a young man of your remarkable abilities should he self- 
possessed. You ought to inspire him from the beginning with 
a suitable respect for your talents." 

" That's precisely the line I mean to take," said I, boastfully. 
"I'll — I'll astonish him. I'm afraid of nobody — not I !" 

The stranger filled my glass again. His claret must have 
been very strong or my head very weak, for it seemed to nie, 
as he did so, that all the chandeliers were in motion. 

" Upon my word," observed he, " you are a young man of 
iafluite spirit." 

" And yon," I replied, making an effort to bring the glass 
steadily to my lips, "you arc a capital fellow — a clear-sighted, 
sensible, capital fellow. We'll be friends." 

He bowed, and said, somewhat coldly, 

" I have no doubt that we shall become better acquainted." 

"Better acquainted, indeed ! — we'll be intimate!" I ejaculated, 
affectionately. " I'll introduce you to DaJryinple — you'll like him 
excessively. Just the fellow to delight you." 
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" So I should say," observed the stranger, drily. 

" And as for you and myself, we'll— we'll be Damon and . . . 
what's the other one's name ?" 

" Pythias," replied my new acquaintance, leaning back in hia 
chair, and surveying me with a peculiar and very deliberate stare. 
" Exactly so — Damon and Pythias ! A charming arrangement." 

" Bravo I Famons I And now we'll have another bottle of 

" Not on my account, I heg," said the gentleman firmly. " My 
head is not so cool as yours." 

Cool, indeed, and the room whirling round and round, like a 



" Oh, if jou won't, I won't," said I confusedly ; " but I— I 
could — drink my share of another bottle, I assure you, and not 
— feel the slightest . . ," 

" I have no doubt on that point," said my neighbor, gravely ; 
" but our French wines are deceptive, Mr. Arbuthnot, and you 
might possibly suffer some inconvenience to-morrow. You, as a 
medical man, should understand the evils of dyspepsia." 

" Dy — dy — dyspepsia be hanged," I muttered, dreamily. 
"Tell me, friend — by the by, I forget your name. Friend 
■what ?" 

" Friend Pythias," returned the stranger, drily. " You gave 
me the name yourself." 

" Ay, but your reai name ?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" One name is as good as another," said he, lightly. " Let 
it be Pythias, for the present But you were about to ask me 
some question f" 

" About old Chi^rou," I said, leaning both elbows on the table, 
and speaking very confidentially. " Now tell me, have you — 
have you any notion of what he is like 7 Do you — know — know 
anything about him ?" 

" I have heard of him," he replied, intent for the 
the pattern of his wine-glass. 

" Clever ?" 
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" That ia a point upon which I could not venture an opinion. 
You must ask some more competent judge." 

" Come, now," said I, shaking my head, and trying to look 
knowing; "you — jou know what I mean, well enough. Is he 
a grim old fellow ? A — a — gri£6D,,you know 1 Come, ia he a 
gr — r — r — riffin ?" 

My words had by this time acquired a distressing, self-pro- 
pelling tendency, and linked themselves into compounds of twenty 
and thirty syllables. 

My vis-A-vis smiled, bit hia lip, then laughed a dry, short 
laugh. 

" Really," he said, " I am not in a position to reply to your 
question ; but upon the whole, I should say that Dr. Charon was 
not quite a griffin. The species, you see, is extinct." 

I roared with laughter ; vowed I had never heard a better 
Joke in my life; and repeated hia last words over and over, like 
a degraded idiot as I was. All at once a sense of deadly faint- 
ness came upon me. I turned hot and cold by turns, and lifting 
my hand to my head, said, or tried to say :-— 

" Room's — 'bominably — close !" 

" We had better go," he replied promptly. " The air will do 
you good. Leave me to settle for our dinners, and you shali 
make it right with me by-and-by." 

He did so, and we left the rogm. Once out in the open air^ 
I found myself unable to stand. He called a fiacre ; almost 
lifted me in ; took his place beside me, and aaked the name of 
my hotel. 

I had forgotten it; but I knew that it was opposite the rail- 
way station, and that was enough. When we arrived, I was on 
the verge of iueenaibility. I remember that I was led up-ataira 
by two waiters, and that tlie stranger saw me to my room. Then 
ind stupor. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE NEXT MORNING. 
■'Oh, my Christian dncatsl" 

Merdiant of Venice. 

Gone ! — gooo I^both gone ! — uiy new gold watch and mj 
purse full of notes and Napoleons ! 

I tang the bell furiously. It was answered by a demure-look- 
ing waiter, with a face like a paproquet. 

" Does Monsieur please to require anything ?" 

" Require anything !" I eiclaimed, in the best French I could 
muster. " I have been robbed !" 

" Robbed, Monsieur ?" 

" Yes, of mj watch and purse "' 

" Tifns .' Of a watch and purse ?" repeated the parroquet, 
lifting his eyebrows with an air of well-bred surprise. " C'esl 
dr&le." 

" Droll !" I cried, furiously. " Droll, you scoundrel ! I'll let 
you know whether I think it droll ! I'll complain to the authori- 
eiesl I'll have the house searched! I'li— I'll . . . ." 

I rang the bell again. Two or three more waiters eame, and 
the master of the hotel. They all treated my communication in 
the same manner — coolly; incredulously; but with unruffled 
politeness. 

" Monsieur forgets," urged the master, "that he eame back 
to the hotel last night in a sUte of absolute intoxication. Mon- 
sieur was accompanied by a stranger, who was gentlemanly, it 
it true ; but since Monsieur acknowledges that that stranger 
was personally unknown to him. Monsieur may well perceive 
it would be more reasonable if his suspicions first pointed in 
that direction." 

Struck by the force of this observation, I flung myself into a 
oh air and remained silent. 

" Haa Monsieur no acquaintances in Paris to whom he miy 
apply for advice ?" inquired the landlord. 
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"None," said I, moodily; "except that I have a letter of 
introduction to one Dr. Charon." 

The landlord and his waiters eschanged glances. 

"I would respectfully recommend Monsieur Ui present his 

letter immediately," said the former. " Monsieur le Docteur 

Oh^ron is a man of the world — a man of high reputation and 

sagacity. Monsieur eould not do better than advise with him." 

" Call a cab for me," said 1, after a long pause. " I will go." 

The determination coat me something. Dismayed by the ei- 

tent of my loss, racked with headache, languid, pale, and futl 

of remorse for last night's folly, it needed hut this humiliation 

to complete my misery. What 1 appear before my instructor 

for the first time with such a tale ! I could have bitten my 

lips through with vesation. 

The cab was called. I saw, but would not see, the winks and 
nods excban"ed behind my bick hj the grinning waiters I flun" 
my If to th h 1 d w m ttl g th h 
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vant, with an air ot profound respect. \\ ill Monsieur have 
the goodness to be seated for a few moments." 

I sat down. I rose up. I examined the books upon the table, 
and the pictures on the walls. I wished myself " anywhere, 
anywhere out of the world," and more than once was on the 
point of steaUng out of the house, jumping into my cab, and 
making off without seeing the doctor at all. One consideration 
alone prevented me. I had lost all my money, and had not 
even a franc left to pay the driver. Presently the door again 
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Opened, the grave footman reappeared, and I heard the dreaded 
announcement : — " Monsieur lo Docteur will be happy to receive 
Monsieur in hia consul ting- room." 

I followed mechanically. We passed through a passage thickly 
carpeted, and paused before a green baize door. This dooi 
opened noiselessly, and I found myself in the great man's 
presence. 

" It gives me pleasure to welcome the son of my old friend 
John Arbuthnot," said a clear, and not unfamiliar voice, 

I started, looked up, grew red and white, hot and cold, and 
had not a syllable to utter in reply. 

In Doctor Charon, I recognised 

Pythias ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

MYSTERIOUS PROCEEDINGS. 



The doctor pointed to a chair, looked at his wateh, and said : — ■ 

"I hope you have had a pleasant journey. Arrived this 
morning 7" 

There was not the faintest gleam of recognition on his face. 
Not a smile; not a glance; nothing but the easy politeness of 
a stranger to a stranger. 

" N— not exactly," I faltered. " Yesterday morning, sir." 

" Ah, indeed ! Spent the day in sight-seeing, I dare say. 
Admire Paris ?" 

Too much astonished to speak, I took refuge in a bow. 

" Not found any lodgings yet, I presume V asked the doctor, 
mending a pen very deliberately. 

" N — not yet, sir." 

" I concluded so The English do not seek apartmtntson 
Sunday. You observe the day very strictly, no doubt ?" 

Blushing and confused, I stammered some incoherent words 
and sat twirling my hat, the very pieture of ri 
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" At what hotel have you put up f" he next inquired, with- 
out appearing to observe my agitation. 

"The — the H6tel dea Mesaageries." 

■' Good, but expensive. You must find a lodging to-day." 

I bowed again. 

" And, as your father's representative, I muat take care that 
joM procure something suitable, and are not imposed upon. My 
valet ahali go with you." 

He rang the bell, and the ead-colored footman appeared on 
the threshold. 

" Desire Brunei to be in readiness to walk out with this gen- 
tleman," he said, briefly, and the servant retired. 

" Brunet," he eon tin ued, addressing me again, "is faithful 
and sagacious. He will instruct you on certain points indis- 
penaable to a resident in Paris, and will see that you are not ill* 
accommodated or overcharged. A young man has few wants, 
and I should infer that a couple of rooms in some quiet street 
will be all that you require ?" 

" I — I am very grateful." 

He waved down my thanks with an air of cold but polite 
authority; took out his note-book and pencil; (I could have 
Bworn to that massive gold pencil !) and proceeded to question me. 

" Your age, I think," said he, " is twenty-one ?" 

" Twenty, sir," 

" Ah — twenty. You desire to be entered upon the list of 
visiting students at tbe Hotel Dieu, to be free of the library 
and lecture- rooms, and to be admitted into my public classes F" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Also, to attend here in my house for private instruction." 

" Yes, sir." 

He filled in a few words upon a printed form, and handed it 
to me with his visiting card. 

" You will present these, and your passport, to the secretary 
at the hospital," said he, " and will receive in return the requisite 
tickets of admission. Your fees have already been paid in, and 
your name has been entered. You must see to this matter at 
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once, for the bureau closes at two o'clock. You will then re- 
quire the rest of the day for lodging-seeking, moving, and so 
forth. To-morrow morning, at nine o'clock, I shall expect you 

" Indeed, sir," I murmured, " I am more obliged than . . . ." 

" Not in the least," he interrupted, decisively ; " your father's 
son has every claim upon me. I object to thanks. Al! that I 
require from yon are habita of industry, punctuality, and re- 
spect. Your father speaks well of you, and I have no doubt I 
shall find you all that he represents. Can I do anything more 
for you this morning ?" 

I hesitated ; could not bring myself to utter one word of that 
which I had come to say ; and murmured — 

" Nothing more, I thank you, sir." 

He looked at me piercingly, paused an instant, and then rang 
the bell. 

" I am about to order my carriage," he said ; " and, as I am 
going in that direction, I will take you as far as the H6tei 

" But — but I have a cab at the door," I faltered, remember- 
ing, with a sinking heart, that I had not a sou to pay the driver. 

The servant appeared again. 

" Let the carriage be brought round immediately, and dismiss 
this gentleman's cab." 

The man retired, and I heaved a sigh of relief. The doctor 
bent low over the papers on his desk, and I fancied for the mo- 
ment that a faint smile flitted over his face. Then he took up 
his hat, and pointed to the door. 

" Now, my young friend," he said authoritatively, " we must 
be gone. Time is gold. After you." 

I bowed and preceded him. His very courtesy was sterner 
than the displeasure of another, and I already felt towards him 
a greater degree of awe than I should have quite cared to con- 
fess. The carriage was waiting in the courtyard. I placed my- 
self with my back to the horses ; Dr. Charon flung himself upon 
the opposite seat ; a servant out of livery sprang up beside tha 
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coachman ; the great gates were flung- open ; and we glided 
away on the easiest of springs and the softest of cushions. 

Dr. Chacon ttiok a newspaper from his pocket, and began to 
read J so lea.ving me to my own uncomfortable reflections. 

And, indeed, when I came to consider my position I was 
almost in despair. Moneyless, what was to become of me ? 
Watehless and monejless, with a bill awaiting me at my hotel, 
and not a stiver in my pocket wherewith to pay it. . . Misera- 
ble pupil of a stern master ! luckless son of a savage father ! to 
whoai could I turn for help f Not certainly to Dr, Charon, 
whom I had been ready to aocuse, half an hour ago, of having 
stolen mj watch and purse. Petty larceny and Dr. Charon ! 
how ludicrously incongruous ! And yet, where was my pro- 
perty ? Was the H5tel des Messageries a den of thieves 1 And 
again, how was it that this same Dr. Chton looked, and spoke, 
and acted, as if he had never seen me in his life till this moru' 
ing ? Was I mad, or dreaming, or both ? 

The carriage stopped and the door opened. 

" HStel Dieu, M'sieur," said the servant, touching his hat. 

Dr, Chfiron just raised his eyes from the paper. 

" This is jour first destination," he said. " I would advise 
you, on leaving here, to return to your hotel. There may be 
letters awaiting you. Good -morn ing." 

With this he resumed his paper, the carriage rolled away, and 
I found myself at the H6tel Diou, with the servant out of livery 
standing respectfully behind me. 

Go back to my hotel ! Why should I go hack ? Letters there 
could be none, unless at the Poste Restante. I thought this a 
very unnecessary piece of advice, rejected it in mj own mind, 
and so went into the hospital bureau, and transacted my business. 
When I came out again, Brunet took the lead. 

He was an elderly man with a solemn countenance and a 
mysterious voice. His manner was oppressively respectful ; his 
address diplomatic ; his step stealthy as a courtier's. When we 
eame to a crossing he bowed, stood aside, and followed me; then 
took the lead again ; and so on, during a brisk walk of about 
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half an hour. AH at once, I found mjself at the HStel dea 
Messageriea. 

" Monsieur's hotel," said the doctor's valet, touching his hat. 

" You are mistaken," said I, rather impatieutly. " I did not 
ask to he brought here. Mj object this morning is to look for 
apartments." 

" Post in at mid-day, Monsieur," he observed, gravely. " Mon- 
sieur's letters may have arrived." 

" I expect none, thank you." 

" Monsieur will, nevertheless, permit me to inquire," said the 
persevering valet, and glided in before my eyes. 

The thing was absurd I Both master and servant insisted that 
I must have letters, whether I would, or no I To my amazement, 
however, Brunet came back with a small sealed bos in hia 
hands. 

" No letters have arrived for Monsieur," he said; " but this 
box was left with the porter about an hour ago." 

I weighed it, shook it, examined the seals, and, going into 
the public room, desired Brunet to follow me. There I opened 
it It contained a folded paper, a quantity of wadding, my 
purae, my roll of bank-notes, and my watch ! On the paper, I 
read the following words : — 

" Learn from the events of last night the value of temperance, 
the wisdom of silence, and the danger of chance acquaintance- 
ships Accept the lesson, and he by whom it is administered 
will forgPt the error." 

The paper dropped from ray hands and fell upon the floor. 
The impenetrable Brunet picked it up, and returned it to me. 

" Brunet !" I ejaculated. 

" Monsieur ?" said he, interrogatively, raising his hand to his 
forehead by force of habit, although his hat stood beside him on 
the floor. 

There was not a shadow of meaning in his face — not a quiver 
U) denote that he knew anything of what had passed. To judge 
by the stolid indifference of his manner, one might have supposed 
that the delivery of caskets full of watches and valuables was an 
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event of daily occurrence in the house of Dr.Cheron. His cool- 
ness silenced me. I drew a long breath ; hastened to put mj 
watch in my pocltet, and lock up my money in my room ; and 
then went to the master of tlie hotel, and informed him of the 
recovery of my property. He smiled and congratulated me ; 
but he did not seem to be in the least surprised. I fancied, 
some how, that matters were not quite so mysterious to him as 
they had been to me. 

I also fancied that I heard a suspicious roar of laughter as I 
passed out into the street. 

It was not long before I found such apartments as I required, 
Piloted by Brunet through some broad thoroughfares and along 
part of the Boulevards I came upon a cluster of narrow streets 
bbff t^ayfrnhRd 
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the common blue blouse of ibe mechanio (.lass. A worn Jn stood 
by, paring celery, with an infant playing on the mat inside the 
door and a cat purring at her feet. It was a pleasant group. 
The men looked honest, the woman good-tempered, and the house 
exquisitely clean ; so the diplomatic Brunet went forward to 
negotiate, while I walked up and down outside. There were 
rooms to be let on the second, third and fifth floors. The fifth 
was too high, and the second too expensive ; but the third 
seemed likely to suit me. The suite consisted of a bed-room, 
dressing-room, and tiny safon, and was furnished with the elegant 
un comfortableness characteristic of our French neighbors. Here 
were floors shiny and carpetless ; windows that objected to open, 
and drawers that refused to shut ; mirrors all rounti the walls 
a set of hanging shelves ; an ormolu tirae piece that struck a!i 
kinds of miscellaneous hours at unexpected times ; an abundasoe 
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table. 

And so the thing was done, aud, brimful of aotiafaction, I 
went off to the hotel for my luggage, and moved in immediately. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BaOADCLOTH AND CIVILIZATION. 

Allowing for my inexperience in the use of the h 
I prospered better than I had expected, and found, to my satia- 
faotion, that I was by do means behind my French fellow-stu- 
denta in medical knowledge. I passed through my preliminary 
examination with credit, and although Dr. Charon was careful 
not to praise me too soon, I bad reason to believe that he was 
satisfied with mj progress. My life, indeed, waa now wholly 
given up to my work. My country-breeding had made me 
timid, and the necessity for speaking a foreign tongue served 
only to increase my natural reserve; so that although I lived 
and studied day after day in the society of some two or three 
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hundred youn" men I yet livpd as solitary a life as RobiusoQ 
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and looked as if he wished me at the Antipodes. Dilrjmple 
was really glad to see me. 

" I have been expecting you, Arbuthnot," said he, " for tho 
last week. If you had not soon beaten up my quarters, I should 
have tried, somehow, to find out jours. What have jou heen 
about all this time ? Where are you located ? What mischief 
have you been perpetrating since our expedition to the guingette 
on the river ? Come, you have a thousand things to tell me I" 

M. de Simoncourt looked at his watch — a magnifieent affair, 
decorated with a costly chain, and a profusion of pendant trifles 
— and threw the last-half of his' cigar into the fireplace. 

" Tou must excuse me, man cher," said he. " I have at least 
a dozen calls to make before dinner." 

Dalrymple rose, readily enough, and took a roll of bank-notes 
from the cash-box. 

" If you are going," he said, " I may as well hand over the 
price of that Tilbury. When will they send it home ?" 

" To-morrow, undoubtedly." 

" And I am to pay fifteen hundred franks for it !" 

" Just half its value V observed M. de Simoncourt, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

Dalrymple smiled, counted the notes, and handed them to his 
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have taken it myself, had the thing happened a week or two 
earlier. Poor Duchesne I To think that he should have come 
to this, after all !" 

" I am sorry for him," said Dairympie; "but it is a case of 
wilful ruin. He made up his mind to go to the devil, and went 
aceordiugly, I am only surprised that the crash eame no 

M. de Simoneonrt twitched at the superoilious moustache. 

" And jou think you would not care to take the black mare 
with the Tilbury ?" said he, negligently. 

"No — I have a capital horse, already." 

" Hah I — well — 'tis almost a pity. The mare is a dead bar- 
gain. Shouldn't wonder if I bay her, after all." 

" And yefc you don't want her," said Dalrymple, 

"Quite true; but one must Lave a favorite sin, and horse- 
flesh is mine. I shall ruin myself by it some day — moH de ma 
vie.' By the way, have you seen my chestnut in harness? No? 
Then you will be really pleased. Gee" delightfully with the 
gray, and manages tandem to perfection, Parblev.! I was for- 
getting — do we meet to-night ?" 

"Where?" 

" At Chardonnier's." 

Dalrymple shook his head, and turned the key in his cash 

" Not this evening," he replied. I have other engagements." 

" Bah ! and I promised to go, believing you were sure to be 

of the party. St. Pol, I know, will be there, and De Br^ay 

" Chardonnier's parties are charming thin^ in their way," 
said Dalrymple, somewhat coldly, " and no man enjoys Bur- 
gundy and lans<juenet more heartily than myself; but one 
might grow to care for nothing else, and I have no desire to fall 
into worse habits than those I have contracted already." 

M. de Simoneonrt laughed a dry, short laugh, and twitched 
again at the supercilious moustache. . 

" I had no idea you were a philosopher," said he. 
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Nor am I. I am a ma-avais sujel — fitauvais enough, already, 
■without seekiog to become worse." 

" Well, adieu— I will see to this affair of the Tilbury, and 
desire them to let you have it by noon to-raorrow." 

" A thousand thanks.- I am ashamed that you have so much 
trouble in the matter. Aii revoir." 

Whereup n M de Simoncourt 1 nored me with a passing 
bow, and t ok his departure Bemg nejr the window, I saw 
him spring into an elegant cabiiolet and drive off with the 
showiest ct high horSLs and the tiniest of tigers. 

He was no sooner gone than Dxlrjmple took me by the 
shoulders plaoi,d me in in ea'^y chair poured out a couple of 
glasses of hock and said — 

" Now *thea my yoiin„ friend jour news or your life! Out 
with it, every word, as you hope to be forgiven !" 

I had but little to teil, and for that little, found myself, as I 
had anticipated, heartily laughed at. My adventure at the 
restaurant, my unlucky meeting with Dr. Charon, and tlie 
history of my ioterview with him next morning, delighted 
Dairyniple beyond measure. 

Nothing would satisfy him, after this, but to call me Damon, 
to tease me continually about Doctor Pythias, and to remind 
me at every turn of the desirableness of Arcadian friendships. 

" And so, Damon," said he, " you go nowhere, see nothing, 
and know nobody. This sort of life will never do for you I I 
must take you out— introduce you— get you an entrSe into 
society, before J leave Paris." 

"I should he heartily glad to visit at one or two private 
houses," I replied. " To spend the winter in this place with- 
out knowing a soul, would be something frightful." 

Dalrymple looked at me half laughingly, half compassionately. 

" Before I do it, however," said he, "you must look a littk 
less like a savage, and more like a tame Christian. You must 
have your hair cut, and learn to tie your cravat properly. Do 
you possess an evening suit ?" 
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Biuahiog to the tips of my ears I not only confessed that I 
waa le'-t tute of that desirable outfit but also that I bad never 
yet in all my life had Docasion to wear it 

I am glad of it f r now you ire sure tj be well fitted 
Tour tailor depend on it is your gitat c vil zer anl a well 
made suit of clothes is in itself a liberal cducati n 1 11 take 
you to Michaud— my own e^i ccial purveyor He is a great 
artist \\ith so many yards ot -iupeifino bhek cloth he will 
give you the tone ot good society and the exterior of a gentle 
min In ?hort he will do for jovi m eight or ten hour^ more 
than I could do m as inj,ny jeais 

Pny introduce me at once to this illustrious man I ex 
olaimed lauj.hinj,lj , and kt me do hini homage . 

"You will have to pay heavily for the honor," said Dalrym- 
ple. " Of that I giye you notice " 

"No matter. I am willing to pay heaiily for the tone of 
good society and the exterior of a gentleman " 

" Very good. Take a book, then, or a cigar, and amuse your- 
self for five minutes while I write a note. That done, you may 
couimand me for as long as you please." 

I took the first book that came, and finding it to be a history 
of tlie horse amused myself, instead, by observing tiie aspect 
f P I ympl p tment. 

E loq t biographies. They betray at once if the 

w b 1 rderly, studious or idle, vulgar or refined. 

II th tahl engravings on the walls, indicate refine- 

rat d t t wh le a well-filled book-case says more in favor 
f p tl he most elaborate letter of -recommend a- 

t D 1 ympl om was a monograph of himself. Careless, 

1 d d ly crammed with all sorts of costly things, 

d h t d by a sort of reckless elegance, it expressed, as 
I p d th ery history of the man. Eieh hangings ; 

lu p ts walls covered with paintings ; cabinets of 

b dp lain ; a statuette of Bachel beside a bust 

t H m b k se full of French novels with a sprinkling 

f SI L p nd Horace ; a stand of foreign arms ; a lamp 
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from Pompeii ; a silver casket full of cigars ; tables piled up 
with newspapers, letters, pipes, ridiiig- whips, faded boucjuets, 
and all kinds of miseeHaneous rubbish — such were my friend's 
surroundings ; and such, had I speculated upon them before- 
fiancf, r sfiou/rf fiave expecCeif (o Snd them. Ihirymp/e, in the 
meanwhile, despatched his letter with characteristic rapidity. 
His pen rushed over the paper like a dragoon charge, nor was 
once laid aside till both ktter and address were finished. Just 
as he was sealing it, a note was brought to him by his servant 
— a slender, narrow, perfumed note, written on creamy paper, 
and adorned on the envelope with an elaborate cypher in gold 
nnd colors. Had I lived in the world of society for the last 
hundred seasons, I could not have interpreted the appearance 
of that note more sagaciously. 

" It is from a lady," said I to myself Then seeing Dalrym- 
ple tear up his own letter inimcdiatelj after reading it, and 
begin another, I added, still in my own mind — " And it is from 
the lady to whom he was writing." 

Presently he paused, laid his pen aside, and said : — 
"Arhuthnot, would you like to go with me to-morrow even- 
ing to one or two soirees ?" 

"Can your Civihzer provide me with my evening suit in 

'■ He 7 The great Michaud ? Why, he would equip you foi 
thia evening, if it were necessary !" 

" In that case, I" shall be very glad." 

" Bon 1 I will call for you at ten o'clock ; so do not forget to 
leave me your address." 

Whereupon he resumed his letter. When it was written, he 
returned to the subject. 

" Then I will take you to-morrow night," said he, " to a re- 
ception at Madame Rachel's. Hers is the moat beautiful house 
in Paris. I know fifty men who would give their ears to be 
admitted to her salons," 

Even in the wilds of Sasonholme I had heard and read of 
the great tragedienne whose wealth vied with the Kothschilds, 
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and wtose diamonds might have graced a crown. I had looted 
forwarif to the probability of beholding her from afar off, if she 
was ever to be aeen on the boards of the Theatre Prangaia; but 
to be admitted to her presenoe — received in her house — intro- 
duced to her in person ... it seemed ever so much too good 
to be true 1 

Dalrymple smiled good-naturedly, and put my thanks aside. 

" It ia a great sight," said be, " and nothing more. She will 
bow to you — she may not even speak ; and she would pass you 
the next morning without remembering that she had ever seen 
you in her life. Actresses are a race apart, my dear fellow, and 
care for no one who ia neither rich nor famous." 

" I never imagined," said I, half annoyed, " that she would 
take any notice of me at all. Even a bow from snoh a woman 
is an event to be remembered." 

"Having received that how, then," continued Dalrymplej 
" and having enjoyed the ineffable satisfaction of returning it, 
you can go on with roe to the house of a lady close by, who re- 
ceives every Monday evening. At her soirieg yoa will meet 
pleasant and refined people, and having been once introduced 
by me, you will, I have no doubt, find the house open to you for 
the future." 

" That would, indeed, be a privilege. Who is this lady ?" 

" Her name/' said Dalrymple, with an involuntary glance at 
the little note upon hia desk, " is Madame de Courcelles. Sh& 
is a very charming and accomplished lady." 

I decided in my own mind that Madame de Courcelles waa 
the writer of that note. 

" Is she married f" was my nest question. 

" She is a widow," replied Dalrymple. "Monsieur de Cour- 
celles was many years older than hia wife, and held office as a 
cabinet minister during the greater part of the reign of Louia 
Phillippe. He has been dead these four or five years." 

" Then she is rich V 

" No — not rich ; but sufBciently independent." 

" And handsome ?" 
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" Not handsome, either ; hut graceful, and very fascinating." 

Graceful, faBcinating, independent, and a widow ! Coupliug 
these facts with the correspondence which I believed I had de- 
tected, I grouped them into a little romaace, and la,id out my 
friend's future career as confidently as if it had depended only on 
myself to marry him out of hand and make all parties happy. 

Dalrymple sat musing for a moment with his chin resting on 
his bauds and his eyes fised on the de'k Then shaking hack 
his hair as if he would shake back his thoughts with it, he 
started suddenly to his feet and said, laughingly : — 

"Now, youug Damon, to Miohaud's— to Miehaud's, with 
what speed we may ! Farewell to ' Tempe and the vales of 
Arcady,' and hey for civilization, and a swallow-tailed ooat !" 

I noticed, however, that before we left the room, he put the 
little note tenderly away in a drawer of his desk, and looked it 
ffith a tiny gold key that huog upon hia watch-ehain. 



CHAPTER XTII. 

I MAKE MY DEBUT IN SOCIETY. 

At ten o'clock on Monday evening, Dalrymple called for me, 
and by ten o'clock, thanks to the great Michaud and other men 
of genius, t presented a faultless exterior. My friend walked 
round me with a candle, and then sat down and examined me 
critically. 

" By Jove !" said he, " I don't believe I should have known 
you ! Yoa are a living testimony to the science of tailoring. ' I 
shall call on Michaud, to-morrow, and pay my tribute of admi- 

" I am very uncomfortable," said I, ruefuliy, 
" Uncomfortable I nonsense — Miehaud's customers don't 
know the meaning of the word." 

" But he has not wade me a single pocket !" 
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" And what of that ? Do you suppose the great Michaud 
would spoil the fit of a masterpiece for jour ooiivenieiice 1" 
" What am I to do with mj pock et-hand Iter ohi ef ?" 
" Michaud's customers never ueed pocket-handkerchiefa." 
" And then my trousers . . . ." 
" Unreasonable JuyoniJe, what of the trousers ?" 
"Thoy are so tight that I dare not sit down in them." 
" Barbarian \ Miohaud'a customers never sit down in society." 
" And my boots are so small that I can hardly endure them," 
" Very becoming to the foot," said Dalrymple, with exaspe- 
rating indifference. 

" And my collar ia so stiff that it almost outa my throat." 
" Makes you hold your head up," said Dalryniple, " and leaves 
you no inducement to commit suicide." 

I couid not help laughing, despite my discomfort. 
"Job himself never had auch a comforter!"! escjaimed. 
" It would be a downright pleasure to quarrel with you." 

" Put on your hat instead, and let ua delay no longer," replied 
my friend. " My cab ia waiting." 

So we went down, and in another moment were driving through 
the lighted .streets. I should hardly have chosen to confess how 
my heart beat when, on turninjj an angle of the Rue Trudon, 
our cab fell into the rear of three or four other carriages, passed 
into a courtyard crowded with arriving and departing vehicles, 
and drew up before an open door, whence a broad stream of 
light flowed out to meet us. A couple of footmen received ua 
in a hall lighted by torches and decorated with stands of antique 
armor. From the centre of this hall sprang a Gothic staircase, 
so light, so richly sculptured, so full of niches and statues, slen- 
der columns, foliated capitals, and delicate ornamentation of 
every kind, that it looked a very blossoming of the stone. Fol- 
lowing Dalrymple up this superb staircase and through a vesti- 
bule of carved oak, I next found myself in a room that might 
have been the scene of Plato's aympoainm. Here were walls 
painted in classic fresco ; windows curtained with draperiea of 
chocolate and amber; chairs and couches of ebony, carved in 
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antique fashion , Etruscan amphorae vises and paterse of terra- 
cotta exquisite lamps statuettes aod cin]eljbri in raie green 
bronze and curious particolored huits of philusoj. hers and 
heroes in all kinds of varitgated marbles Powdered ijotraen 
serving modern cofiee seemei here like anachrunisms m livery. 
In such a room one should hive been wuted on hj boja crowned 
with roses and have parlaken only rf eiassie dishes — of Vena- 
fran olives df oysters from thi, Luciine lake washed down with 
Massic or Ohian or honi.yi,d Falornian 

Some halt dozen gentlemen, chatting over their ooffei,, bowed 
to Dalrymple when we came in. They were talking of the war 
in Algiers, and eapeoiaily of the gallantry of a certain Vicomte 
de Cajlus, in whose deeds they seemed to take a more than or- 
dinary interest. 

" Rode single-handed right through the enemy's camp," said 
a bronzed, elderly man, with a short, gray beard. 

" And escaped without a scratch," added another, with a tiny 
red ribbon at his button-hole. 

"■ He comes of a gallant stock," said a third. " I remember 
his father at Austerlitz — literally out to pieces at the head of 
his squadron." 

" You are speaking of de Caylus," said Dalrjmple. " What 
news of him from Algiers ?" 

" This — that having volunteered to carry some important des- 
patches to head-quarters, he preferred riding by night through 
Abd-el-Kader's camp, to taking a ditour by the mountains," 
replied the first speaker. 

" A wild piece of boyish daring," said Dalrymple, somewhat 
drily. " I presume he did not return by the same road ?" 

" I should think not. It would have been certain death a 

" And this happened how long since?" 

" About a fortnight ago. But we shall soon know all particu- 
lars from himself" 
" From himself?" 
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" Yea, be haa obtained leave of absence — is, perhaps, by 
thia time in Paris." 

Dalrymple set down his cup untasted, and turned away. 

"Come, Arbuthnot," he said,. hastily, "I must introduce you 
to Madame Rachel." 

We passed through a small antechamber, and into a brilliant 
lalon, the very reverse of antique. Here all was light and 
color. Here were hangings of flowered chintz ; fantastic divans j 
lounge-chairs of every conceivable shape and hue ; great Indian 
jars; richly framed drawings; stands of exotic plants; Chinese 
cages, filled with valuable birds from disLint cliraea , folios of 
engravings; and, abovi, all a lar.re cdbiuet in marqueteue 
crowded with bronzes, Chineie cirviug^ pastille burners fans 
medals, Dresden groups S^vrea va?es Venetian gla'i' \sutio 
idols, and all kinds of precious tr fies in tortoise shall mother o 
pearl, malachite, onys, lapii lazuli jasper ivory and mosaic 
In this room, sitting, atandin^ fuming over engravings or 
grouped here and there on aofis and divans were sjme twenty 
five or thirty gentlemen all bus Ij en^apjed in conversafci a 
Saluting some of these by a pissing bow my friend led the way 
Htraight through this saloi md mtj a lirgei one immediately 
beyond it. 

" This," he said, " is one of the most beautiful rooms in Paris. 
Look round and tell me if yon recognise, among all her votaries, 
the divinity herself." 

I looked round, bewildered. 

"Recognise!" I echoed, "t should not recognise my own 
father at this moment. I fee! like Abou Hassan in the palace 
of the Caliph." 

" Or like Christopher Sly, when he wakes in the nobleman's 
bedehaniber," said Dalrymple ;' " though I should ask your 
pardon for the comparison. Bat see what it is to be an actress 
with forty-two thousand francs of salary per week. See these 
panels painted by MuUer — this chandelier by Deni^ro, of which 
no copy exists — this bust of Napoleon by Canova^these hang- 
ings of purple and gold — this ceiling all carved and gilded, than 
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wliich Versaillea coDtaina nothing more elaborate. AHons done ! 
have yon nothing to say in admiration of so much splendor ?" 
I shook my head. 

" What can I say ? Is this the house of an actress, or tlie 
palace of a prince ? But stay — that pale woman yonder, all in 
white, with a plain gold circlet on her head— who is she ?" 

" Ph^dre herself," replied Dalrymple. " Follow me, and be 
introduced " 

She was sitting in a, large fauteuil of purple velvet. One 
foot re-ted on a stooi richly carved and gilt ; one arm rested 
negligently on a table covered with curious foreign weapons. In 
her right hand she held a Singular poignard, the blade of which 
was damascened With gold, while the handle, made of bronze 
and exijuisitely modelled, represented a tiny human skeleton. 
With this ghastly toy she kept playing as she spoke, apparently 
unconscious of its grim significance. She was surrounded by 
some ten or a dozen distinguished -looking men, moat of whom 
were profusely di(.nri. They made way courteously at our ap- 
proach Datrymple then presented me. I made my bow, was 
graciously received, and dropped modestly into the rear. 

" I be^au to think that Captain Dalrymple had forsworn 
Pans," said Rachel, still toying with the skeleton dagger. " It 
is surely a year since I last had this pleasure ?" 

" Nay, Madame, you flatter me," said Dalrymple. " I have 
been absent only five months." 

" Then, you see, I have measured your absence by my loss." 

Dalrymple bowed profoundly. 

Rachel turned to a young man behind her chair. 

'■Monsieur le Prince," said she, "do you know what is 
rumored in the/o^er of the Francais f That you have offered 
me your. hand !" 

" I offer you both my hands, in applause, Madame, every 
night of your performance," replied the gentleman 8o addressed. 

She smiled and made a feint at him with the dagger. 

" Excellent !" said she. " One is not enough for a tragedian 
But where is Alphonse Karr V 
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" I have been looking for tim all the eyening," said a tall 
man, with an iron-gray beard. " He told me he waa coming; 
but authors are capricious beings — the slaves of the pen," 

" True ; he lives by his pen — others die by it," said Rachel 
bitterly, " By the way, has any one seen Scribe's new Vaude- 
ville ?" 

" I have," replied a bald litt!e gentleman with a red and green 
ribbon in his button-hole. 

" And your verdict ?" 

" The plot is not ili-oonceiyed ; but Scribe is only godfather 
to the piece. It is almost entirely written by Duverger, his col- 
lahoraiear.'' 

" The life of a coUaboraleur," said Kachei, " is one long act 
of self-abnegation. Another takes all the honor — he all the 
labor. Thus soldiers fall, and their generais reap the glory." 

" A coUaborateur," said a cynical-looking man who had not 
yet spoken, " is a baobney vehicle which one hires on the road 
to fame, and dismisses at the end of the journey." 

" Sometimes without paying the fare," added a gentleman who 
had till now been examining, weapon by weapon, al! the curious 
poignards and pistols on the table. " But what is this singular 
ornament ?" 

And he held up what appeared to be a large bone, perforated 
in aeverai places. 

The bald little man with the red and green ribbon uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

" It is a tibia 1" said he, examining it through his double 
eye-glass. 

" And what of that ?" laughed Rachel. " Is it so wonder- 
ful to find one leg in a collection of arms t However, not to 
puzzle you, I may as well acknowledge that it was brought to 
me from Rome by a learned Italian, and is a curious antique. 
The Romans made flutes of the leg-bones of their enemies, and 
this is one of them." 

" A melodious barbarism !" exclaimed one. 
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" Puts a ' stop,' at all events, to the enemy's flight !" said an- 
other. 

" Almost as good as drinking out of his sknll," added a third 

" Or as eatiDg him, tout de bon," said Itachel. 

" There mnst be a certain satisfaction in cannibahsra," ob- 
ger^ed the cynic who had spoken before. " There are people 
upon whom one would sup willingly." 

" As, for instance, critics, who are our natural enemies," 
said Rachel. " C'est d. dire, if critics were not too sour to be 
eaten." 

" Nay, with the sweet sauce of vengeance !" 

" You speak feelingly, Monsieur de Musset, I am almost 
Borry, for your sake, that cannibalism is out of fashion !" 

" It is one of the penalties of civilization," replied de Mus- 
Bet, with a shrug. " Besides, one would not wish to be an 
epicure." 

Dalrymple, who had been listening somewhat disdainfully to 
this skirmish of words, here touched me on the arm and turned 

" Don't you hate this sort of high-pressure talk t" he said, 
impatiently. 

" 1 was just thinking it so brilliant." 

" Pshaw !— coQvers fiwk— pkb n 

eclipsing every other p fl m my 

dear Damon — a sort g h g d h d I 

hate forced witticisms Ih dp Bh yhd 

enough of it ? Or ha as k n aw y y 

appetite for simpler fa 

" If you mean, am I J gwhy toldrad 

Courcelles' — yes." 

"Ala bonne heure 

' But you are not going away without taking leave of Madame 
Rachel ?" 

" Unquestionably. Leave-taking is a custom more h 
in the breach than the observance." 

" But isn't that very impolite ?" 
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"Inginu ! Do you kaow that society ignores ererything dis- 
agreeable? A leave-taker sets an unpleasant example, disturbs 
the harmony of things, and reminds others of their watches. 
Besides, he suggests unwelcome possibilities. Perhaps be finds 
the party dull ; or, worse still, he may be going to one that is 
pleasanter." 

By this time we were again rattling along the Boulevard 
The theatres were ablaze with lights. The road was full of 
carriages. Tht troUoir was almost as populous as at noon. The 
idlers outside tlie co/is were still eatiug their ices and sippiug 
their eau-sucr4 aa though, instead of being past eleven at 
night, it was scarcely eleven in the morning. In a few minutes, 
wc had once more turned aside out of the great thoroughfare, 
and stopped at a private house in a quiet street. A carriage 
driving off, a cab drawing up behind our own, open windows 
with drawn blinds, upon which were profiled passing shadows 
of the guests within, and the ringing tones of a soprano voice, 
accompanied by a piano, gave sufficient indication of a party, 
and had served to attract a little crowd of soldiers and gamins 
about the doorway. 

Having left our over-coats with a servant, we wore ushered 
upstairs, and, as the song was not yet ended, slipped in unan- 
nounced and stationed ourselves just between two crowded 
drawing-rooms, where, sheltered by the folds of a muiilin curtain, 
we could see all that was going on in both. I observed, at a 
glance, that I mas now in a society altogether unlike that which 
I had just left. 

At Rachel's there were present only two ladies besides her- 
self, and those were members of her own family. Here I found 
at least an equal proportion of both sexes. At Rachel's a 
princely magnificence reigned. Here the rooms were elegaot, but 
simple; the paintings choice but few; the ornaments costly, 
but in no unnecessary profusion. 

" It is just the difference between taste and display," said 
Dalrymple. " Kachel is an actress, and Madame de Conrcelles 
is a lady. Rachel exhibits her riches as an Indian chief ex- 
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hibits the scalps of his victims — Madxme de Courcellts adorns 
her house with no other view than to make u dttrictiie to her 

"As a Greek girl covers her head with sequins tj show the 
amouDt of her fortune and an English girl puts a, rose in her 
hair for grace and beauty ouly siid 1 tjocjing that I had 
inade rather a clever observilion I was therefore consider- 
ablj disappointed when llalrjmple mi,rplj said just bo " 

The ladj iu the larger r tm here finiahed her iong and re- 
turned to her seat, auiid a shower of bravait 

" She sings exquisitely said I, following her with my eyes. 

" And so she ought, rephed my friend She is the C juntess 
liossi, whom you may hire heard of as Mademoiselle Sontag." 

"What! the celebrated feontag^ I exclaimed 

" The same. And the ^eutlemin tj whom she is now speak- 
ing is no less famous a person than the author ot Pelham." 

I was as much delif^hted as a rustic it a menagerie and Dal- 
rymple, seeing this, continued to point ut one celebrity after 
another till I began no longer to remember which was which. 
Thus Lamartine, Horace Vernet Scnbe Baron Humboldt, Miss 
Bremer, Arago, Aubei and Sir iidwin Landseer were succes- 
sively indicated, and I thought mystlf jne of the most fortunate 
fellows in Paris, only (o be allowed to look upon them 

" I suppose the spirit of lion hunting is an oris^inal instinct," 
I said, presently. " Cill it vul^ir esoit«ment ifyouwill; but 
I must confess that to see these people, and to be ible to write 
about them to my father is just the most delij;htful thing that 
has happened to me since I left hjme ' 

■ Call things by their right nimes Damon said Dalrymple, 
good-naturedly. " If jou were a pariena gning a party, and 
wanted all these fine folks to be seen %t your house that would 
be lion-hunting; but being whom and what you are, it is hero- 
worship — a disease peculiar to the young ; wholesome and in- 
evitable, like the measles." 

" What have I done," said a charming voice close by, " that 
Captain Dalrymple will not even deign to look upon me '!" 
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The oharmiiig voice proceeded from the stilj more charming 
lips of an exceedingly pretty brunette in a dreaa of light greeo 
Bilk, fastened here and there with-houquets of rosebuds. Plump, 
rosy, black-haired, bright-eyed, bewiideringly coquettish, this 
lady might have been about thirty years of age, and seemed by 
no means unconscious of her powers of fascination. 

" I implore a thousand pardons, Madame . . . ." began my 

" Comment! A thousand pardons for a single offence !" ei- 
claimed the lady. " What an unreasonable culprit !" 

To which she added, quite audibly, though behind the tem- 
porary shelter of her fan ; — 

" Who is this ieau ffar^on whom you seem to have brought 
with you ?" 

I turned aside, affecting not to hear the question; but could 
not help listening, nevertheless. Of Dalrymple's reply, how- 
ever, I caught but my own name. 

" So much the better," observed the lady. " I delight ia 
civiliaing handsome boys. Introduce him." 

Dalrymple tapped me on the arm. 

" Madame de Marignan permits me to introduce you, mon 
ami." said he. " Mr. Basil Arbuthnot — Madame de Marignan." 

I bowed profoundly — all the more profoundly because I felt 
myself blushing to the eyes, and would not for the universe 
have bean suspected of overhearing the preceding conversation ; 
nor was my timidity alleviated when Dalrymple announced his 
intention of going in search of Madame de Coureelles, and of 
leaving me in the care of Madame de Marignan. 

"Now, Dauion, make the most of your opportunities," whis- 
pered he, as he passed by. " Vogue la gaUre !" 

Vogue la gallre, indeed ! As if I had anything to do with 
the galire, except to sit down in it, the most helpless of galley- 
slaves, and blindly subm it to the gyves and chains of Madame 
de Marignan, who, regarding me as the lawful captive of her 
bow and spear, carried me off at once to a vacant causeuse in t, 
distant corner. 
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To send me in search of a footstool, to make me hold her fan, 
to overwhelm me with questions and bewilder ma with a thou- 
sand coquetries, were the immediate proceedings of Madame de 
Marlguan. A consummate tactician, she succeeded, before a 
quarter of an hour had gone by, in putting me at my ease, and 
in drawing from me everything that I had to teli — all my past; 
all mj proapeots for the future; the name and condition of my 
father; a description of Saxonholme, and the very date of my 
birth. Then she criticized all the ladies in the room, which 
only drew my attention more admiringly upon herself; and she 
quizzed all the young men, whereby I felt indirectly flattered, 
without exactly knowing why ; and she praised Dalrymple in 
terms for which I could have embraced her on the spot had she 
been ten times less pretty, and ten times less fascinating. 

I was an easy victim, after all, and scarcely worth the powder 
and shot of an eiperienced/raiic-dreMr ; but Madame de Marig- 
nan, according to her own confession, had a taste for civilizing 
" handsome hoys," and as I may, perhaps, have come under that 
category a good many years ago, the little victory amused her ! 
By the time, at all events, that Dalrymple returned to tell me 
it was past one o'clock in the morning, and I must be intro- 
duced to the mistress of the house before leaving, my head was 
as completely turned as that of old Time himself. 

" Past one !" I exclaimed. " Impossible 1 We cannot have 
been here half-an hour." 

At which neither Dalrymple nor Madame de Marignan could 
forbear smiling. 

" I hope our acquaintance is not to end here, monsieur," said 
Madame de Marignan. " I live in the Rue Oastellaae, and am at 
home to my friends every Wednesday evening," 

I bowed almost to my boots. 

" And to my intimates, every morning from twelve to two," 
she added very softly, with a dimpled smile that went straight 
to my heart, and set it beating like the paddle-whseis of a 
steamer. 

I stammered some incoherent thanks, bowed again, nearly up- 
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up the bottoms of your trousers, if you like- — anything to look a 
little slangy." 

" Is that necessary ?" 

" lodiapeni^able — at all events in the honorable aoeiety of 
ies Chiciirds." 
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" Lei Chicards !" I repeated. " "What are they V 
" It is the name of the club, and means — Heaven only knows 
what 1 for Greek or Latin root it has none, and reeord of it 
there exists not, unless in the dictionary of Arg6t. And yet if 
you were an old Parisian and had matrieulated for the last dozen 
years at the Bal de I'OpSrw, you would know the illustrioua 
Chicard by sight as familiarly as Punch, or Paul Pry, or Pierrot, 
He is a gravely oomie personage with a bandage over one eye, a 
battered hat considerably inclining to the back of his head, a 
coat with a high collar and long tails, and a lout ensemble inde- 
scribably seedy — something between a street preacher and a 
travelling showman. But here we are. Take care how you 
come down, and mind your head." 

Having turned aside some few minutes before into the Eue 
St. Honors, we had thence diverged down a narrow street with 
a gutter running along the middle and no fSot-payements on 
either side. The houses seemed to be nearly ali shops, some 

few of which, for the retailing of churhonneris, Btaie regstaWes, 

uninviting cooked meats, and so forth, were still open ; but that 
before which we halted was closely shuttered up, with only a 
private door open at the side, lighted by a single oil-lamp. Fol- 
lowing niy friend for a couple of yards along the dim passage 
within, I became aware of strange sounds, proceeding apparently 
from the howel- of the earth and found myself at the head of 
a steep stairc^'.e, down whith it was necessary to proceei with 
my body bent almost double, in consequence of the close prox- 
imit3 of the ceiling and the steps At the foot of this staircase 
came mother dim passage and another oil iamp over a low door 
at which Dilrymple piused a n m nt b f t Th 

sounds which 1 had heard abo n w 1 d th m 1 f 

their component parts, consistin f f 1 u hf I h 

of songs, dinkmgs of gtasae=, 1 tl « [ n^^ f b t 1 p n 
tables, to the acoompiniment ofadpbsshu t n raa- 
tion, all of which prepartd intfida ym y nip ny 
withm 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HONORABLE SOCIETT OF LES OHICARDS. 

"When a. set of men find themselves agree in any particular, though 
ver so tririal, they establish themseljes into a kind of fraternity, and 
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claim to be gentlemen, I won t undertake to estabhbh it. After 
all, tbe Chicards are not first-rate men," 

" Wbat are they, then ?" 

" Oh, the Helots of the profession — hewers of wood engrav- 
ings, and drawers of water-colors, with a sprinkling of daguer- 
reotypists, and academy students. But hush— somebody ia 
going to sing !" 

And now, heralded by a convulaive flourish from the Presi- 
dent's bugle, a young Chicard, whose dilapidated outer man 
sufficiently contradicted the burthen of his song, shouted with 
bettar will than skill, a chanson of Beranger's, every verse of 
which ended with : — 
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" J'ai cmiiuante 6cna, 
J'ai ciaqnante £cus, 
J'fti cinquaiit6 Icna de rente !" 

Having brou^lit this performance to a satisfactory conclusion, 
(he ■jin^er Bat down am J great claj p ng of hands and clatter ng 
ct glanaea and the President w tb another fl urish on the 
bugle called upon one M o&ieur Tourterelle Monsieur Tour 
terelle was a till gaunt swaithy personage who appeared to 
hive cultivated hia beard at the expense of bis hi,ad since the 
i rmer rea hcd nearlj to his waist while the latter was as bire 
as -il llurdball Irejaring him-selffDr the effort With a wiit 
gla s i ill of raw cognac this ^entleman leaned back in his 
chair stuck his tbumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat fixed 
his ejes on the ceilini;; and plunge i at nee into a doleful ballad 
ibjut cao MademjisoUe Kosine and a certain village auprls de 
In mT which seemed to he in an indefinite number of verses, 
nl amused no one but 1 iniself In the mid t of thif iittj 

1 t as (be audience hal begun t testify their impatience bj 
much whispering and shuffliug of feet, an elderly Ckicird, with 
a very bald and shiny head, was discovered to have fallen asleep 
in the seat next but one to my own ; whereupon my nearest 
neighbor, a merry-looking young fellow with a profusion of 
rough light hair surmounted by a cap of scarlet cloth, forthwith 
charred a cork in one of the candles, and decorated the bald 
head of the sleeper with a comic countenance and a pair of huge 
mustachios. An uproarious burst of laughter was the immediate 
result, and the singer, interrupted somewhere about his 18th 
verse, subsided into offended siience, 

" Monsieur Miiller is requested to favor the honorable society 
with a song," cried the President, as soon as the tumult had 
somewhat subsided. 

My red-capped neighbor, answering to that name, be^ed to 
be excused, on the score of having pledged his ut de poitrine a 
weelt since at the Mont de Pi^tfi, without yet having been able 
to redeem it. This apology was received with laughter, hisses, 
and general incredulity. 
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" Bul\ " he added, " I am willing to relate an adventure that 
happened to mjself in Rome two winters ago, if my honorable 
brother Vhicards will be pleased to hear it." 

An immense burst of approbation from all but Monsieur 
Tourfcerelle and the bald sleeper, followed this announcement; 
and so, after a preliminary grog an vin, and another explosive 
demonatration on the part of the chairman, Monsieur MiilJer 
thus began ; — 

THE student's STOEY. 

" When I was in Rome, I lodged in the Via Margntta, which, 
for the benefit of those who have not been there, may be de- 
scribed as a street of studios and stables, crossed at one end by 
a little roofed gallery with a single window, like a shabby 
'Bridge of Sighs,' A gutter runs down the middle, interrupted 
occasionally by heaps of stable-litter; and the perspective is 
damaged by rows of linen suspended across the strfiet at uncer- 
tain intervals. The houses in this agreeable thoroughfare are 
dingy, dilapidated, and comfortless, and all which are not in 
use as stables, are occupied by artists. However, it was a very 
jolly place, and I never was happier anywhere in my Hfe. I 
had but just touched my little patrimony, and I was acquainted 
with plenty of pleasant fellows who used to come down to my 
rooms at night from the French Academy where they had been 
studying all day. Ah, what evenings those were ! What sup- 
pers wo used to have in from the Lepre! What lots of Orvieto 
we drauk ! And what a mountain of empty wicker bottles had 
to be cleared away from the little square yard with the solitary 
lemon-tree at the back of the house !" 

"Come, Miiller— no fond memories!" cried a student in a 
holland blouse. " Get on with the story." 

" Ay, get on with the story !" echoed several voices. 

To which Miiller, who took advantage of the interruption to 
finish his grog au vin. deigned no reply. 

" Well," he continued, " like a good many other fellows who, 
having everything to learn and nothing to do, fancy themaelves 
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great geniuses cnlj because they dre m Rome I puts grand 
bia""! rhte on the duor teUifyin^ to all pikers 1 y that mine 
was the Studio di Hlrk Fkawz Mulllh anl, having done 
this I believed of course that my fortune was to be made out 
of hand Nothing came tf it however People in search of 
DessouIaTj s rooms knocked occaiionally to aik their way, and 
a few Ingliih and Americans dr pped in from time to time to. 
stare about them iftar the free and easy fashion of foreigners 
in Rome hut for all this I found no jatrrna Thus several 
months nent by during which I studied from the life worked 
hard at the antique and relieved thi, mDuotony of study with 
oceaiitnil tri^sto Irisnati or suppi'r parties at the ( afe Greco." 

Thestiry ' the story' interrupte la dozen impatient voices. 

A. e m d w h p king inditferenco. 

^ w m 

^ d p tery, he dropped 

h dd bdpdd:— 

I w g C al. It had been 

g nd hdbh pfora good hour 

n d k p p h w Scarcely, how- 

dh SA hddan end to the 

f w h d w <^ to ents, and put out 

h gdalgbCo. Wet, weary, 

a phd mh whndd tallow, I came 

home about seven k, h ^ du a d dress before going 
to a masked-hall in the evening. To light my stove, change my 
wet clothes, and make the best of a half-cold trattore dinner, 
were my first proceedings ; after which, I laid out my costume 

iy t put on, wrapped myself in a huge cloak, swallowed a 
tu bl full of hot cognac -and water, and lay down in front of 
th fi d termined to have a sound nap aud a thorough warm- 
h f venturing out again that night. I fell asleep, of 
coura d never woke till roused by a tremendous peal upon 
tl tud bell, about two hours and a half afterwards. More 
d d th n live, I started to my feet. The fire had gone out in 
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the stove ; the room was in utter darkness ; and the bell still 
pealed loud enough to raise the neighborhood. 

" ' Who's there ?' I said, half-opening the door, through which 
the wind and r^n came rushing. ' And what, in the name of 
ten thousand devils, do jou want?" 

" ' I want an artist,' said my visitor, in Italian. ' Are you 
one?' 

" ' I flatter myself that I am,' replied I, still holding the door 
tolerably close. 

" ' Can you paint heads ?' 

" ' Heads, figures, landacapea — anything,' said I, with my 
teeth chattering like castanets. 

"The stranger pushed the door open, walked in without 
further ceremony, closed it behind him, and said, in a low, dis- 
tinct voice : — 

" ' Oould you take the portrait of a dead man ?' 

" ' Of a dead man V I stammered. ' I—I .... Suppose 
I strike a light?' 

" The stranger laid his hand upon my arm. 

" ' Not till you have given me an answer,' said he. ' Yes or 
no ? Remember, you will be paid well for your work.' 

" ' Well, then — yes,' I replied. 

" ' And can you do it at once ?' 

" 'At once?' 

" ' Ay, Sigttore, will you bring your colors, and come with me 
this instant — or must I seek some other painter ?' 

" I thought of the m^ked-ball, and sighed ; but the promise 
of good payment, and, above all, the peculiarity of the adven- 
ture determined me. 

" ' Nay, if it is to be done,' said I, ' one time is «( good as 
another. Let me strike a light, and I will at once pack up my 
colors and come with you,' 

" ' Bene !' said the stranger. ' But be as quick as you can, 
Signore, for time presses.' 

" I was quick, you may be sure, and yet not so quick but that 
I found time to look at my strange visitor. He was a dark, 
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elderly man, dressed in a suit of plain black, and might have 
boen a clerk, or a tradesman, or a confidential servant. As soon 
as I was ready, he took the lead ; conducted me to a carriage 
which was waiting at the corner of a neighhoring street; took 
his place respectfully on the opposite seat ; pulled down both 
the blinds, and gave the word to drive on. I never knew by 
what streets we went, or to what part of Rome ha took me ; but 
the way seemed long and intricate. At length, we stopped and 
alighted. The night was pitch-dark, and still stormy. I saw 
before me only the outline of a large building, indistinct and 
gloomy, and a small open door dimly lighted'from within. Hur- 
ried across the strip of narrow pavement, and shut in immedi- 
ately, I had no time to identify localities — no choice, except to 
follow my conductor and blindly pursue the adventure to its 
close. Having entered by a back door, we went up and down 
a, labyrinth of staircases and passages, for the mere purpose, as 
it seemed, of bewildering me as much as possible — then paused 
before an oaken door at the end of the corridor. Here my con- 
ductor signified by a gesture that I was to precede him. 

"It was a large, panelled chamber, richly furnished. A 
wood fire smouldered on the hearth — a curtained alcove to the 
left partly concealed a bed — a corresponding alcove to the right, 
fitted with altar and crucifix, served as an oratory. In the cen- 
tre of the room stood a table covered with a cloth. It needed 
no second glance to t«ll me what object lay beneath that cloth, 
uplifting it in ghastly outline I My conductor pointed to the 
table, and asked if there was anything I needed. To this I re- 
plied that I must have more light and more fire, and so pro- 
ceeded to disembarrass m^elf of my cloak, and prepare my 
palette. In the meantime, he threw on a log and some pine- 
cones, and went to fetch an additional lamp. 

" Left alone with the body and impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, I rolled back the cloth and saw before me the corpse 
of a young man in fancy dress — a magnificent fellow cast in the 
very mould of strength and grace, and measuring his six feet, 
if an inch The features were singularly handsome ; the brow 
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open and resolute ; the hair dark, aod crisp with cui 
more closely, I saw that a lock had been lately cut from the 
right temple, and found one of the severed hairs upon the 
cheek, where it had fallen. The dress was that of a jeatev of 
the middle ages, half scarlet and half white, with a rich belt 
round the waist. In this belt, as if in horrible mockery of the 
dead, was stuck a tiny baton surmounted by a fool's cap, and 
hung with silver bells. Looking down thus upon the body— so 
young, so beautiful, so evidently unprepared for death — a con- 
viction of foul play flashed upon me with all the suddenness 
and certainty of revelation. Here were no appearances of dis- 
ease and no signs of strife. The expression was not that of a 
man who had fallen weapon in hand. Neither, however, was It 
that of one who had died in the agony of poison. The longer I 
looked, the more mysterious it seemed ; yet the more I felt as- 
sured that there was guilt at the bottom of the mystery. 

" While 1 was yet under the first confused and shuddering 
impression of this doubt, my guide came back with a powerful 
solar lamp, and, seeing me stand beside the body, said sharply : — 

" 'Weil, Signore, you look as if you had never seen a dead 
man before in all your life !' 

" ' I have seen plenty,' I replied, ' but never one so young, 
and so handsome.' 

" ' He dropped down quite suddenly,' said he, volunteering the 
information, ' and died in a few minutes.' Then finding that I 
remained silent, added ; — 

" 'But I am told that it is always so in cases of heart-dis- 

" I turned away without replying, and, having placed the 
lamp to my satisfaction, began rapidly sketching in my subject. 
My instructions were simple. I was to give the head only ; to 
produce as rapid an effect with as little labor as possible ; to 
alter nothing ; to add nothing ; and, above all, to be ready to 
leave the house before daybreak. So I set steadily to work, and 
my conductor, establisiiing himself in an easy-ohair by the fire, 
watched my progress fur some time, and then, as the night ad 
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vanoed, fell profoundly asleep. Thus, Lour after hour went by, 
and, absorbed in mj work, I painted on, unconscious of fatigue — 
I might almost say with something of a morbid pleasure in the 
task before me. The silence within ; the raving of the wind and 
rain without ; the solemn mystery of death, and the still more 
solemn mystery of crime which, as I followed out train after 
train of wild conjectures, grew to still deeper conviction, had 
eaeh and all their own gloomy fascination. Was it not possible, 
I asked myself, by mere force of will to penetrate the secret ? 
Was it not possible to study that dead face till the springs of 
thought 80 lately stilled within the stricken brain should vibrate 
once more, if only for an instant, as wire vibrates to wire, and 
sound to sound 1 Could I not, by long studying of the passive 
mouth, compel some sympathetic revelation of the last word 
that it uttered, though that revelation took no outward form, 
and were communicable to the apprehension only ? Pondering 
thus, I lost myself in a labyrinth of fantastic reveries, till the 
hand and the brain worked independently of each other — the 
one swiftly reproducing upon canvas the outer lineaments of the 
dead ; the other laboring to retrace foregone facts of which no 
palpable evidence remained. Thus my work progressed; thus 
the night waned; thus the sleeper by the fireside stirred from 
time to time, or moaned at intervals in his dreams. 

" At length, when many hours had gone by, and I began to 
be conscious of the first lan^'uor of sleeplessness, I heard, or 
in the corridor without. I held 
! I listened, it ceased — was re- 
utaide the door. Involuntarily, 
ne means of defence, in case of 
need. Was I brought here to perpetuafe the record of a crime, 
and was I, when my task was done, to be silenced in a dungeon, 
or a grave ? This thought flashed upon me almost before I was 
conscious of the horror it involved. At the Bame moment, I saw 
the handle of the door turned slowly and cautiously — then held 
hack — and then, after a brief pause, the door itself gradually 
opening." 
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Here the student paused aa if overcome by the reeolleetinn 
of k TO pa"ed his hand nerviu-^iyacio?? his brow 

I L h b y f pushL£!OurbDttIeof Chablia towaris him 
f wh h li k d me with a nod and i smile ind filled h s 
g h b m 

"^ d w or three vtiees eagerly my own bein^ 

n f h m Th door opened — what then ' 

A d a dy d he continued A Iddy dre^fel in 

'' ^ h d t with a imall hmp m her hand See 

n ™ d h finder significantly on her lip clo cd the 

^ a u u y he had opened It and with the faltcrin ' 
I' ^ p just risen from a ^ick b(,d eime o\er to 

wh I h d b n ing, and leaned for suppnrt against my 
as m and beautiful, 

B g thus, I ob- 

m orpse, and her 

rt S veral minutes 

P Then, slowly, 

g m, pointed to 

th her breath 

™ p one word : — 

M 

8 h fi m m bts I could only 

^ Ta ta ssly from the 

per. Wildly, 

aste, she then 

aed back the 

^ a tiny punc- 

13 — mall, so insig- 

fi 1 P upon the marble, that but for the pale 

violet discoloration which spread round it like a halo, I could 

scarcely have believed it to be the cause of death. The wound 

had evidently bled inwardly, and, being inflicted with some sin- 

gularly slender weapon, had closed again so completely as to 

leave an aperture no larger than might have been oansed, by 
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ttie prick of a needle. While I was yet examining it, the fire 
fell together, and mj conductor stirred uneasily in his sleep. 
To cover the body hastily with the cloth and resume my seat, 
was, with ma, the instinctive work of a moment ; hut he was 
quiet again the nest instant, and breathing heavily. With 
trembling hands, ray visitor next re-closed the shirt and doublet, 
replaced the outer covering, and bending down till her lips 
almost touched my ear, whispered ; — 

" ' Ton have seen it. If called upon to do so, will you swear 
it?' 

" I promised. 

" ' You will not let yourself be intimidated by threats ? nor 
bribed by gold ? nor lured by promises ?' 

" ' Never, so help me Heaven !' 

" She looked into my eyes, as if she would read my very 
soul ; then, before I knew what she was about to do, seized my 
hand, and pressed it to her lip '. 

" ' I believe you,' she said. ' I believe, and I thank you. 
Not a word to him that you ha\ e seen me' — here she pointed 
to the sleeper by the fire. ' He 'S faithful ; but not to my in- 
terests alone. I dare tell you no more— at all events, not now. 
Heaven bless and reward you. In this portrait jou give me the 

b gli Ic gmhfi p dwh 



k ph 
I w b 

h 
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I had myself hoped to make it in the time. So I packed up 
ray colors and palette again, and, while I was doing so, observed 
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tliat he not only drew the cloth once more ver the features of 
the dead but concealed the Ilk nes« beliini! the altar m the 
oratory aud even re'itored tl e chiirs tj their old jo'itifna 
against the wall This d ne he eit nguished the silar lamp 
put it out of Bight desired me Dnoe m re to follow him and 
led the waj hack along the same kbjricth of taireasea and 
corridor'* by which be brouf,bt me It was gray dawn as he 
hurried me into the coach The bhndi were already down — 
the door was instantly closed — a^un we seen el to le 
goinf, through an ii finite numbt,! of greets — asjiin we stopped 
and I found mj -self at the corner of the Via Margutta 

" ' Ahght fcignore said the stranger speaking for the hrat 
time since we started ' Alight — you are but a few yards fi m 
your wn d tr Here are a, hundred scudi and all that jou 
have Euw to do is to forget your ni^ht s work, as it it h id 

" ^\ ith this he closed the carnage door the horse" dished on 
again and before I had t me even to see if any arms were hla 
zoned on the panels the whole equipage had disipj eire 1 

"And here strange to say the id\enture ended I never 
was called up n for evdence I never saw anything more of 
the Efrii gcr or the lady I never heard ot any sudden death 
or ace dent or disappearance hav ng tuktn place ab ut that 
time and I never eien obtained any clue to the neighb rho d 
of the house in which these thinqa took jlaoe Otten and often 
afterwird* when I wis strollin^ by night along the stieets of 
Rome Ilingered before some old palazao an! fancied that I 
reoogn sed the glorray outline that caught my eye in that hur 
ried transit from the cair age to the hou=e Otten an! olten I 
paused and started thinking that I hid found at last the ^ery 
eide-dror by which I cnteied But these were mere ^fle^ ^'^ 
after all Perhaps tl it house stcod in some remote quirter if 
the city where my ftofsteps never went gain — perhaps in some 
neighboring street or piazza, wheie I passed it every diy At 
all events, the whole thing vanished like a dream, and, but for 
the ring and the hundred scudi, a dream I should by this time 
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believe it to have been. The scudi, I am sorrj to say, were 
Bpent withiu a month— the ring I have never parted from, and 
here it is." 

Hereupon the student took from his finger a superb rubj set 
between two brilhants of inferior size and allowed it to pass from 
hand to hand, all round the table Exclamations of surprise 
and admird.tLon, aecompanied by all sorts of conjectures and 
cummente, bioke from every hp 

" 'Ihe dead man was the lady's luver " said one " That is 
why she wanted hia portrait " 

" Of course, and her huiband had murdered him," said 
another 

" Who, then, was the man in black ?" asked a third 

" A servant, to be sure. She said, if jou remember, that he 
was faithful ; but not devoled to her interests alone. That 
meant that he would obey to the extent of procuring for her the 
portrait of her lover ; but that he did not choose to betray hia 
master, even though his master was a murderer." 

" But if so, where was the master?" said the first speaker, 
" la it likely that he would have neglected to conceal the body 
during all these hours ?" 

" Certainly. Nothing more likely, if be were a man of the 
world, and knew how to play his game out boldly Co the end. 
Have wo not been told that it was the last ni^ht of the Carni- 
val, and what better could he do, to avert suspicion, than show 
himself at as many balls as he could visit id the course of the 
evening ? But really, this ring is magnificent !" 

" Superb. The ruby alone must be worth a thousand francs." 

" To say nothing of the diamonds, and the setting," observed 
the next to whom it was handed. 

At length, after having gone nearly the round of the table, 
the ring came to a little dark, sagacious-looking man, just one 
seat beyond Dalrymple's, who peered at it suspiciously on every 
side, breathed upon it, rubbed it bright again upon his coat- 
sleeve, and, finally, held the stonea up sideways between his 
eyes and the light. 
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" Bah !" said he, sending it on with a contemptuous fillip of 
the forefinger and thumb. " Glass and paste, mon ami. Not 
worth five francs of anybody's money." 

Miiller, who had been eyeing him all the time with an odd 
Hmile lurking about the corners of his mouth, emptied bis last 
drop of Chablia, turned the glass over on the table, bottom up- 
wards, and said very coolly : — 

" Well, I'm sorry for that; because I gave seven francs for 
it myself this morning, in the Palais Eoyal." 

"You!" 

" Seven francs !" 

" Bought in the Palais Royal!" 

" What does he mean ?" 

" Mean 1" echoed tbo student, in reply to this chorus of es- 
clamations. "I mean that I bought it this morning, and gave 
seven francs for it. It is not every morning of my life, let me 
tell you, that I have seven franca to throw away on my per- 
sonal appearance." 

" But then the ring that the lady took from her finger ?" 

" And the murder V 

" And the servant in black ?" 

" And the hundred scudi ?" 

"One great invention from beginning to end, Messieurs lea 
Chicarda, and being got up expressly for your amusement, I 
hope you liked it. Qargon? — another grog au vin. and sweeter 
than the last!" 

It would be difB-cult to say whether the Chieards were most 
disappointed or delighted at this dino&menf — disappointed at its 
want of fiict, or delighted with the story-weaving power of Herr 
Franz Miiller. They expressed themselves, at all events, with 
a tumultuous burst of applause, in the midst of which we rose 
and left the room. When we onoe more came out into the open 
air, the stars had disappeared and the air was heavy with the 
damps of approaching daybreak. Fortunately, we caught an 
empty Jiacre in the next street and, as we were nearer the Rue 
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du Faubourg Montmartre than the Chauss^ed'Antin, Dalrjmple 
Bet me down first. 

" Adien, Damon," he saidj laughingly, as we shook hands 
through the window. " If we don't meet before, come and dine 
with me nest Sunday at seven o'clock — and don't dream of 
dreadful murders, if you can help it !" 

I did not dream of dreadful murders. I dreamt, instead, of 
Madame de Marignau, and never woke the nest morning till 
eleven o'clock, just two hours later than the time at which I 
should have presented myself at Dr. Cheron's. 



CHAPTER XV. 



WHAT IT IS TO BE A CAVAHERE SERVENTE. 
" Everje white will have its blacke, 

Old Ballad. 
Neither the example of Oscar Dalrjmple nor the broadcloth 
■of the great Miehaud, achieved half so much for my education 
as did the apprenticeship I was destined to serve to Madame de 
Marignan. Having once made up her mind to civilize rae, she 
spared no pains for the accomplishment of that end, cost what 
it might to herself — or me. Before I had been for one week 
her suiijeet, she taught me how to how ; how to pick up a pocket- 
handkerchief ; how to present a bouquet ; how to hold a fan ; 
how to pay a compiiraent ; how to turn over the leaves of a 
music-book — in short, how to obey and anticipate every impe- 
rious wish ; and how to fetch and carry, like a dog. My vassal- 
age began from the very day when I first ventured to call upon 
her. Her house was small, but very elegant, and she received 
me in a delicious little room overlooking the Champs Elys^es — 
a very nest of flowers, books, and birds. Before I had breathed 
the air of that fatal boudoir for one quarter of an hour, 1 was 
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as abjeotlj her slave as the poodle with the rose-oolored collar 
which lay curled upon a, velvet cushioo at her feet. 

" I shall elect you my caualiere servente'' said she, after I had 
twice nervously risen to take my leave within the first half hour, 



and twice been desired to remain a little longer. 


" Will you 


accept the office?" 




I thought it the greatest privilege under heaven. 


Perhaps I 


said so. 




" The dut 


e, "and 


I ought not 


hem be- 


fore you. I 


me every 


new novel o 


day of 


pubh cation.' 




" I will m 


efore, if 


that be all !' 




Madame c 


on tell- 



iDg Oil my d ti 

" You will mpa m to sit twiee 

lias being my favorite flowers." 

" Were tlioy the flowers that bloom but cnce in a century 

said 1, with more enthusiasm than sense they should bt. 

yours !" 

Madame de Marignan smiled and nodded n^-wa 

" When I drive in the Bois, you will somet mes taie a seat in 

my carriage, and sometimes ride beside it like an attentive 

I was just about to avow that I had do horse when I remem 
bered that I eould borrow Dalrymple'a, or hire one if necessarj , 
BO I checked myself, and bowed. 

" When I go to an eshibition," said Madime de Mirianan, 
" it will be your business to look out the pi tures m the cita 
logue — when I walk, you will carry my pirisol — whtn I go into 
a shop, you will take oare of luy dog — ^when I embriiJ i \ou 
will wind off my silks, and look for my ■scissors — wl n I want 
amusement, you must make me laugh — and when I im ''leepy 
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50U must read to me. In short, my cavatiere serirente must be 
my shadow." 

" Then, like your shadow, Madame," said I, " his place is ever 
at your feet, and that is all I desire I" 

Madame de Marignan laughed outright, and showed the love- 
liest little douhle row of pearls in all the world. 

" Admirable !" said she. " Quite an elegant compliment, and 
worthy of an accomplished lady-killer ! Allans ! you are a pro- 
mising scholar," 

" In all that I have dared to say, Madame, I am, at least, sin- 
cere," I added, abashed by the kind of praise. 

" Sincere ? Of course you are sincere. Who ever doubted 
it ? Xay, to blush like that is enough to spoil the finest com- 
pliment in the world. There — it is three o'clock, and at half- 
past I have an engagement, for which I must now make my 
toiklte. Come to-morrow eveoing to my bos at the Jtaliens, and 
— g m va permit you, at parting, 

h 

g to touch it with mine, 

s, stammered something 

£6 h, and harried awayj as 

kind of agreeable deli- 
mos knowledge where I went, 

t I said. I have some 
m m ng the side-alleys- of the 

B B was really a woody park, 

a p p — y g der a tree, and listening 

to the birds overhead, and indulging myself in some idiotic ro- 
mance about love, and solitude, and Madame de Marignan — of 
wandering into urestaurant somewhere about seven o'clock, and 
sitting down to a dinner for which I had no appetite — of going 
back, sometime during the evening, to the Rue Castellane, and 
walking to and fro on the opposite side of the way, looking up 
for ever so long at the darkened windows where my divinity did 
not show herself — of coming back to my lodgings, weary, dusty, 
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and not a bit more sober, somewhere about eleven o'clock at 
night, driven to-bed by sheer fatigue, and, even then, too much 
in love to go to sleep 1 

The nest day I went through my duties at Dr. Charon's, and 
attended an afternoon lecture at the hospital ; but mechanically, 
like one dreaming. In the evening I presented myself at the 
Opera, where Madame de Harignan received me vefy gra- 
ciously, and deigned to accept a superb bouquet for which T 
had paid sixteen francs. I found her surrounded by elegant 
men, who looked upon me as nobody, and treated me accord- 
ingly. Driven to the back of the bos where I could neither 
speak to her, nor see the stage, nor achieve even a glimpse of 
the house, I spent an evening which certainly fell short of my 
anticipations. I had, however, the gratification of seeing my 
bouquet thrown to Grisi at the end of the second act, and was 
permitted the privilege of going in search of Madame da 
Marignan's carriage, while somebody else handed her down- 
stairs, and assisted her with her cloak. A whispered word of 
thanks, a tiny pressure of the hand, and the words " come early 
to-morrow," compensated me, nevertheless, for every disappoint- 
ment, and sent me home as blindly happy as ever. 

The nest day I called upon her, according to command, and 
was transported to the seventh heaven by receiving permission 
to aooompany her to a morning concert, whereby I missed two 
lectures, and spent ten franca. 

Othbdyl hi dh fth 

Ihdthh fdbdh til btt 

u t d qua m t p j pi t i tte 

f whhlwast ttdihhd db th 

1 p f n y g! y ph I pV lly I 11 

Tl dyf dywtby dfthdl k f 

M d m d M b h J I 1 t d my tud 

p t my mywdym d dthdp! 

f D Ch L d f f lly to f II I w p p tu lly 

bydpbyqt whh tnth daajpt 

ally m t fl 1 d pp t d d ltd I h p d 1 1 d 
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I fretted ■ I lost my ileep and my appetite ■ I fe!t dissatisfied 
w 1 11 t! w Id tm U n ny If and sometimes 

h — y tdyt dfg 1 ta moment s notice 

Abj p am h jral loved with a 

byhdl ( dffdwhll boy's acute suh- 

ptbly Iw nly n — bbdbya slight, 

h mil d by gl nd !y w u d d that there were 

f m wh my It t tten I uld with difficulty 

d b k h tba It pt t a y y On the other 

hdlw a Ijltd Akdwdan encouraging 

ml i g g to h up n my I w ugli at any time 

k m f 11 y f t bl How often the 

m gffaflw ntmlm j ^ How the tiniest 

Iwtpfn myhtb g Hiw proud I was 

f m w h h I d h t i arriage ! How 

more than happy if allowed for e*en uno half-hour in the 
wh le e en ng to o oiip\ tl e e t bei de he own To Ian e 
af er 1 er he wl e 1 y ong— to trav ne al Par s on her 
er and — o wa t up n her plea u e I ke a slave and th s oo 
w hout even expect ng to be thanked f r n y levot on seen ed 
the mo t n t 1 th ng n the world She wis ap c ous but 
capr e became he She was exact n„ but 1 er exa t ons were 
s coq^uett sh and att act e that one would not have w hod 
her n ore rei enable Ste w s at lea t te or twelve yea a my 
senior , but boys proverbially fall ;n love With women older than 
themselves, and this one was in all respects so charming, that I 
do not, eveo now, wonder at nay infatuation. 

After all, there are few things under heaven more beautiful, 
or more touching, than a boy's first love. 

Passionate is it as a man's—pure as a woman's — trusting as 
a child's — timid, through the very excess of its nnsclfishness — 
chivalrous, as though handed down direct from the days of old 
romance — poetical beyond the utterances of the poet. To the 
boy-lover, his mistress is only something less than a divinity. 
He believes in her truth as in his own ; in her purity, as in the 
sun at nooji. Her practised arts of voice and manner arc, in 
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hia eyes, the unstudied graces that spring as naturally from her 
beauty as the scent from the flower. Single-hearted himself, it 
seems impossible that she whom he adores should trifle with 
the most sacred sentiment he has ever known. Conscious of hia 
(i-fu devotion, be cannot conceive that his wealth is poured 
,6rth in vain, and that he is but the plaything of her idle 
hours. Yet it is so. The boy's first love is almost always mis- 
placed ; seldom rated at its true value ; hardly ever productive 
of anything but disappointment. Aspirant of the highest myste- 
ries of the soul, he passes through the ordeal of fire and tears, 
happy if he keep his faith unshaken and his heart pure, for the 
wiser worship hereafter. We all know this ; and few know it 
better than myself. Yet, with all its suffering, which of us 
would choose to obliterate all record of his first romance ? 
Which of us would he without the memory of its smiles and 
tears, its sunshine and its clouds ? Not I for one. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A CONTRETEMPS IN A 



Mt slavery h fed somewhat 1 nger than three wteks anl 
less than a month and was brought i Idly enough to an 
abrupt conclusion Thii wa?.h w it happened 

I had ai u''ual attended Madame de Marignan one evening 
to the Opera and founl myoelf also a^i usual n glected foi a 
host of others There was one man in particular whom I h'ited 
and wh m (perhaps faccanse I hated himj she distinguished 
rather more than the lest His name was Delaroehe ani he 
eilled himielf Monsiuur le Comte Del rtche iMo"! hkely he 
was a Count — I h n ison to doubt his title hut I chose 
t(. doubt it f a ft nd because he was loud ind con 

ceited, and wi a 1 ttl 1 d green nbbon m his button-hole. 
He had, beside., n ff sense of my youth and his own 

superiority, wl h I 1 n 'er forgiven to this day. On the 
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particular occasion of which I am now speaking, this person had 
made his appearance in Jtladanie de Marignan's box at the close 
of the first act, established himself in the seat behind hers, and 
there held the lists against all comers during the remainder of 
the evening. Everything he said, everything he did, aggravated 
me. When he looked through her lorgnette, I loathed him. 
When he admired her fan, I longed to thrust it down his throat. 
When he held her bouquet to his odious nose (the bouquet that 
I had given her !) I felt it would have been justifiable man- 
elaughter to take hno up bodily, and pitch him over into the pit. 

At length the performance came to a close, and M. Delaroche, 
laving t«ken upon himself to arrange Madame de Marignan's 
cloak, carry Madame de Marignan's fan, and put Madame de Ma- 
rignan's opera-glass into its moroccocase, completed his officious- 
nesa by ofi'ering his arm and conducting her into the lobby, 
whilst I, outwardly indifferent but inwardly boiling, dropped be- 
hind, and consigned him silently to all the torments of the seven 
circles. 

It was an oppressive autumnal night without a star in the 
sky, and so still that one might have carried a lighted taper 
through the streets. Finding it thus warm, Madame de Marig- 
oan proposed walking down the line of carriages, instead of 
waiting till her own came ap ; and so she and M. Delaroche led 
the way and I followed. Having found tJie carriage, he assisted 
her in, placed her fan and bouquet on the opposite seat, lingered 
a moment at the open door, and had the unparalleled audacity 
to raise her hand to his lips at parting. As for me, I stood 
proudly back, and lifted my hat. 

" Comment V she said, holding out her hand — the pretty, 
ungloved hand that had just been kissed — " is that your good 

I bowed over the hand. I would not have touched it with 
my lips at that moment for all the wealth of Paris. 

" You are coming to me to-morrow morning at twelve T' she 
murmured tenderly. 

" If Madame desires it." 
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" Of course T dusire it. I am going to Auteuil, to look at a 
house for a friend— and to Pignot's for some flowers — and to 
Lubiii's for some scent— and to a host of places. What should 
I do without you ? Nay, why that grave face ? Have 1 done 
aoything to offend you ?" 

" Madame, I — I confess that — " 

" That you are jealous of that ahsurd Delaroehe, who is so 
much in love with himself that he has no place in his heart for 
any one else ! M done ! I am ashamed of you. There — adieu, 
twelve to-morrow !" 

And with this she laughed, waved her hand, gave the signa' 
to drive on, arid left me looking after the carriage, still irritated 
but already half consoled. 

I then sauntered moodily on, thinking of my tyrant, and her 
caprices, and her beauty. Her smile, for instance ; surely it 
was the sweetest smile in the world — if only she were less lavish 
of it! Then, what a delicious little hand — if mine were the 
only lips permitted to kiss it ! Why was she so charming ? — 
or why, being so charming, need she prize the attentions of every 
flaneur who had only enough wit to admire her ? Was I not 
a fool to believe that she cared more for my devotion than for 
another's ! Did I believe it ? Yes . . . no . . . sometimes. But 
then that sometimes ' was only when under the immediate in- 
fluence of her presencL She fascinated me ; but she would 
faseinUe i hundred others in precisely the same way. It was 
tnio that she accepted frjm me more devotion, more worship, 
more time rafre outward and visible homage than from any 
other Was I not her Comlieie senicntf ? Did she not accept 
my bouquets ? Did she not say the other dny when I gave her 
that volume of Teonyson, that she loved itl that was English 
for my sake? Surely, I was worse than ungrateful when hav 
ing so much, I was still dissatisfied ! Why was I not the hap 

pieat fellow in Paris ? Why 

My meditations were here interrupted by \ sudden flash of 
very vivid lightning, followed by a low muttermg rf distant 
thunder. I paused, and looked round. The sky was darker 
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than ever, and though tbp air was singuiariy stagnant, I could 
hear amon^ the uppprmcst leaves of the tall trees that steakhy 
ruatlmg that §eneiallj precedes a storm. "Unfortunately for 
myself I had not felt diaptsed to go home at once on leaving 
the theitre , hut heiog restless alike in mind and body, had 
struck down thrcugh the Place VendSme and up the Rue do 
Rnoli intending to come home by a circuitous route. At this 
precise moment I found myself in the middle of the Place de 
la Concirde with Cleopatra a needle towering above my head, 
the limps in the Champs Eljs^ea twinkling in long chains of 
li{;ht through the blink daikness before me, and no vehicle any- 
where in sight To be caught in a heavy shower, was not, cer- 
(iinly an agreeable prospect for one who had just emerged from 
the opera m the thinnest of boots and the lightest of folding 
hat'i with neither umbrella nor palet&t of proof; so, having 
gnen i h-istj E,lanee in every direction from which a cab might 
be etpeoted I took \ ahantiy to m j heels, and made straight for 
the Madeleine 

Ling before I had accomplished half the distance, however, 
another flai-h announced the quick coming of the tempest, and 
the first premonitory drops began to plash down heavily upon 
the pavement Still I ran on thinking that I should find a cab 
in the Place de la Madclfine, but the Place de la Madeleine 
was empty Ei en the cafe at the corner was closed. Even the 
omnibus office was shut up, and the red lamp above the door ex- 
tinguished 

What WIS I to do now ^ Panting and breathless, I leaned 
uf i^inst a doorwiy ind resigned myself to fate. Stay, what 
m.^ that file of carriages dimly seen through the rain which 
WIS now coming lown in eunest? It was in a private street 
Ofcniug off at the back of the Madeleine — a street in which I 
could rtmember no public stand. Perhaps there was an even- 
ing pirtj it 01 e of the large houses lower down, and, if jo, I 
mmht sureh tind a njt wholly incorruptible cabman, who would 
eciisentfor i 1 leri! pjiirioirp to drive me home and keep his 
fare waiting if need were, for one little half-hour! At ail 
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events it was worth trying for ; so away I darted again, witt the 
wind whistling about my ears, and the rain driving in my face 

But my troubles were not to be so speedily ended. Among 
the ten or fifteen equipages which I found drawn up in file, there 
was not one hackney vehicle. They were private carriages, and 
all, therefore, iuaocoeaaible. 

Did I say inaccessible ? 

A bild idea occuired to me Tht. rim wa» so heavj that it 
could scarcely be expected ti Uat many minutes Thi cjrriago 
at the very end of the line was not likely to be the llrst called , 
and even if it were one could Bpring out in a moment if neci,s 
flar\ Id short the very dirini, of the dee I w la as attractivi, 
as the shelter ' I made my wiy awiitly dtwn the line The 
lait carnage wis a neit httle brou,;him ind the coa hmin with 
his hat pufkd down Dver h:8 ej s and his collir driwn up 
about his ears was too much absorbed in taking care of himself 
and his horsea to pay much attention tj i foot passenger I 
passed boldly by — louhled ht^.k iteilthiiy on my cwn steps — 
looted round cautiously — opened the door and glided in 

It was a delightfully comfortable little vehicle — cushioned, 
soft yielding and pervade! by a dehcate perfume of eglantine 
Wondering who the owner mi^ht be— if she was jjung — il she 
WIS pretty — if she was married or single (r a widiw — T set- 
tled myself in tht darkest corner of the caiTiaire intending only 
to remain theie till the rain had abated Thus I fell as fate 
wo lid have it — hr'it into i profound roverie and then into a 
still prcfounder sleep H w long this sleep rajy have lasted I 
know not I only remembfr beconiin., 'si wly conscious of a 
gentle movement which, without awaking partly roused me, 
of a cheek to that movement which brought my thoughts sud 
denly tn the aurface, of a stream of light — of in open door — a 
crowded hali — a lady waiting t> cinio out and a litfle crowd of 
attentive beaux surrounding, her ' 

I comprehended mj positnn m an instant ami the imposai 
bihty of extricating myself from it To ,^t out next the house 
was tD brave detection , whilst at the other si le I found mysplt 
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blocked in bj carriages. Escape was now hopeless I 1 turned 
hot and cold ; I shrank hack ; 1 would have gone through the 
bottom of the carriage, if I could. At this moment, to my 
horror, the footman opened the door. I gave myself up for 
lost, and, in a sudden access of desperation, was on the point of 
rushing out co&te que co&te, when the lady ran forward ; sprang 
lightly ID ; recoiled ; and uttered a little breathless cry of sur- 
prise and apprehension ! 

" Mon Dieu., Madame ! what is it 1 Are you hurt f" cried 
two or three of the gentlemen, running out, bareheaded, to her 
assistance. 

But, to my amazement, ahe unfastened her cloak, and threw 
it over me in such a manner as to leave me completely hidden 
beneath the folds. 

"Oh, nothing, thank you! — I only caught my foot in ray 
cloak. I am really quite ashamed to have alarmed you ! A 
thousand thanks — good -night." 

And so, with something of a alight tremor in her voice, the 
lady drew up the window- The next instant the carriage 

And now, what was to be done? I blessed the accident 
which rendered me invisible ; but, at the same tiuic, asked my- 
self how it was to end. 

Should I wait till she reached her own door, and then, still 
feigning sleep, allow myself to be discovered? Or 'should I 
take the bull by the horns, and reveal myself? If the latter, 
would she scream, or faint, or go into hysterics? Then, again, 
supposing she resumed her cloak .... a cold damp broke out 
upon my forehead at the mere thought I All at once, just as 
these qucKtions flashed across my mind, the lady drew the man- 

" How imprudent of you to hide in my carriage ?" 

I could not believe my ears. 

" Suppose any of those people had caught sight of you .... 
why, it would have been all over Paris to-morrow I Happily, I 
had the presence of mind to cover you with my cloak; other- 
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wise .... but there, MoDsieur, I have a great mind to ba 
very angry with you !" 

It was now clear that I was miatakea for some one else. For- 
tunately the oarriage-lamps were unlit, the windows still blurred 
with rain, and the night intensely dark; so, feeling like a wretch 
reprieved on the scaffold, I shrank farther and farther into the 
corner, glad to favor a mistake which promised some hope of 
escape. 

"Dhbien!" said the lady, half tenderly, half reproachfully; 
" have you nothing to say to me ^" 

S y to her? Would not 

m m 

for a reply ; " you are 

11 ning! Well, since you 

ut seeking a reconcilia- 

ot do better than press 
•1 and small — softer and 

^ H my companion. " Con- 

tie hand with both of 



1° r prodigious sigh, and 

e dainty fingers. 
*? ^ have shaved off your 

W at can have mduced you to do such a thing ?" 
My beard, indeed I Alas ! I would have given any money 
for even a moustache ! However, the fata! moment was come 
when I must speak. 

" Mon cAer ange," I began, trying a hoarse whisper, " I— I 

— the fact is — a bet " 

" A bet indeed ! The idea of sacrificiag such a handsome 
beard for a mere bet ! I never heard of anything so foolish. 
But how hoarse you are, Hippolyte !" 
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" All within the !ast hour," whispered I. " I was caught in 
til J w ] 

^ "1 l" 1> Id f my k Alas ! my poor, dear 

f ! hydly wttopkt e? Why did you not 

' «n t d h y 1 thea ? Yonr sleeve, I 

d 1 t 11 1 d mj 1 H pj Ijt , if you fall ill, I shall 

f my If 

I kissed her hand again. It was much pleasanter than 
whispering, and expressed all that wais necessary. 

" But you have not once asked after poor Bibi !" esclaimed 
my companion, after a momentary silence. " Poor, dear Bibi, 
who has been sufferiug from a martyrdom with her cough all 
the afternoon !" 

Now, who the deuce was Bifai f She might be a baby. Or 
—who could tell?— she might be a poodle? On this point, 
however, I was left uninformed ; for my unknown friend, who, 
luckily, seemed fond of talking and had a great deal to say, 
launched off into another topic immediately. 

" After at!," said she, " I should have been wrong not to go 
to the party 1 My uncle was evidently pleased with my com- 
pliance ; and it is not wise to vex one's rich uncles, if one can 
help it — is it, Hippoljte !" 

I pressed her hand again. 

"Besides, Monsieur Delaroche was not there. He was not 
even invited ; so you see how far they were from laying match- 
making plots, and how groundless were all your fears and 
reproaches !" 

Monsieur Delaroche ! Gould this be the Delaroche of my 
special aversion ? I pressed her hand again, more closely, more 
tenderly, and listened for what might come next. 

" Well, it is all over now ! And will you promise never, never 
never to be jealona again ? Thea, to be jealous of such a erea- 
ture as that ridiculous Delaroche — a man who knows nothiB" 
—who can think and talk only of his own absurd self !— a man 
who has not even wit enough to see that every one laughs at 
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I was delighted. I longed to embrace lier on the spot'! Waa 
there ever such a charming, sensible, liyolj creature ? 

" Besides, the coxcomb is jiist now devoting himself, body 
and soul (such as thej are !) to that insufferable little mtri- 
ffuante, Madame de Marignau. He is to be seen with her in 
everj drawing-room and theatre throughout Paris. For my 
part, I am amazed tiiat a woman of the world should suffer her- 
self to be compromised to that extent — especially one so espe- 
rieneed in these affaires du cteur." 

Madame de Harignan I Compromised — experienced — intri- 
guante ! I felt as if I were choking. 

" To be sure, there is that poor English lad whom she drags 
about with her, to play propriety," continued she ; " but do 
you suppose the world is blinded by so shallow an artifice ?" 

" What English lad ?" I asked, startled out of al! sense of 
precaution, and desperately resolved to know the worst. 

" What English lad ? Wliy, Hippolyte, you are more stupid 
than ever ! I pointed him out to you the other night at the 
Coraedio Fran^aise — a pale, handsome boy, of about uitieteen or 
twenty, with brown curling hair, and very fine eyes, which were 
riveted on Madame de Marignan the whole evening. Poor fel- 
low ! I cannot help pitying him." 

" Then — then, you think she really does not love him F" I 
said. And this time my voice was hoarse enough, without any 
need of feigning. 

" Love him ! Ridiculous I What does such a woman under- 
stand by love ? Certainly neither the sentiment nor the poetry 
of it ! Tush, Hippolyte 1 I do not wish to be censorious; but 
every one knows that ever since M. de Marignan has been away 
in Algiers, that woman has had, not one devoted admirer, but 
a dozen ; and now that her husband is coming hack " 

" Coming back 1 .... her husband !" I echoed, half rising 
in my place, and falling back again, as if stunned. " Good 
heavens ! is she not a widow ?" 

It was now the lady's turn to be startled. 
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" A widow !" she repeated. " Why, you know as well as I 
that——D!eu I To wbom I am speaking ?" 

" Madame," I said, as steadily as my agitation would let me, 
" I beg you not to be alavmed. I am not, it is true, the person 
whom you have supposed ; but — Nay, I implore you . . . ." 

She here uttered a quick cry, and darted forward for the 
check-striug. Arrestiug her hand half way, respectfully but 
firmly, I went on : — 

" How I came here, I will explain presently. I am a gentle- 
man ; and upon the word of a gentleman, Madame, am ianocent 
of any desire to offend or alarm yon. Can you — will you — hear 
me for one moment '!" 

" I appear, sir, to have no alternative," replied she, trembling 
like a caged bird. 

" I might have left you undeceived, Madame. I might have 
extricated myself from, this painful position undiscovered— but 
for some words which just escaped your lips; some words so 
nearly concerning the — the honor and happiness of— of . . . . 
in short, I lost mj presence of mind. I now implore you to tell 
me if all that you hive just been say n^ of Madame de Mar ^ an 
is Btr ctly true 

" Who are you s r that you should dare to surpr se c i li 
denoes ntended for mother and by what right do y u ques 
tion me sa d the lady hiu^ht ly 

" Bj no r gl t Ma 1 ne I rep! ed f i rlj bre k nt- nto sobs 
and burj nj, mj fi e n n y hands I can only appeal to yo ir 

oomjass on I am that h j,l!al man who n — wh m 

For a moment there wa s lence My oompau n was the 
first to speak 

" Poor boy she sa d and her voice now waa gentle and 
compass onate You ! ave been rudely undeceived D d Ma 
dame de Mar gnin pass he self ff upon yo i f r a w dow ^ 

"She neve name! her hu band t ne — I bel e e)thit he 
maa Iree I f no ed 1 e had been dead for ^ ars She knew 
that nus y mpreas on 

" \nd you would ha\e marred her — jctuall mirr 1 her? 
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"I — I — hardly dared to hope . . . ." 

" Ciel! it is almost beyond belief. And jou never inquired 
into her past history ?" 

" Never. Why should I F" 

" Monsieur de Marignan holds a government appointment m 
Algiers, and has been absent more than four years. He is, I 
understand, expected back shortly, on leave of absence," 

I conquered my agitation by a supreme effort. 

" Madame," I said, " I thank you. It now only remains for 
me to esplain my intrusion. I ean do so in half a dozen words. 
Caught in the storm and unable to ind a eonvcyanoe, I sought 
shelter in this carriage, which being the last on the file, offered 
the only refuge of whieh I could avail myself unobserved. 
While waiting for the tempest to abate, I fell asleep ; and but 
for the ehance whicii led you to mistake me for another, I must 
have been discovered when you entered the carriage." 

" Then, finding yourself so mistaken, Monsieur, would it not 
have been more honorable tfl undeceive me than to usurp a con- 
versation which . . ." 

" Madame, I dared not. I feared to alarm jou— I hoped to 
find some means of escape, and . . ." 

" Mon Dieu .' what meaus ? How are you to escape as it is ? 
How leave the carriage without being seen by my servants ?" 

I had not thought of this, nor of the dilemma in whieh my 
presence must place her. 

" I can open the door softly," said I, " and jump out unper- 
ceived," 

" Impossible, at the pace we are going! You would break 
your neck." 

I shook my head, and laughed bitterly. 

" Have no fear of that, Madame," I said. " Those who least 
value tlieir necks never happen to break them. See, I can 
spring out as we pass the nest turning, and be out of sight in a 
moment." 

"Indeed, I will not permit it. Oh, dear! we have already 
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reaehed the Faubourg St. Germain, Stay — I have an idea ! 
Do you know what o'clock it is ?" 

" I don't know how long I may have slept ; hut I think it 
must be quite three." 

" Jiien 1 The Countess de Blois has a ball to-night, and her 
visitors are sure not to disperse before four or five. My sister 
is there. I will send in to ask if she has yet gone home, and 
when the carriage stops you can slip out. Here is the Rue de 
Bac, and tho door of her hotel is yet surrounded with equi- 
pages." 

And with this, she let down a front window, desired the 
coachman to stop, leaned forward so as to hide me completely, 
aud sent in her footman with the message. When the man 
had fairly entered the hall, she turned to me and said :— 

" Now, Monsieur, fly ! It is your only chance." 

" I go, Madame ; but before going, suffer me to assure you 
that I know neither your nan n tl at f the person for whom 
you mistook me — that II n d f your place of residence 
—that I should cot know you f I saw you again to-morrow — 
in short, that you are to m nt ely stranger as if this ad- 

venture had never happe ed 

"Monsieur, 1 thank y t h a urance; but I see the 
^rvant returning. Pray, begone !" 

I sprang out without another word, and, never once looking 
back, darted down a neighboring, street and waited in the 
shadow of a doorway till I thought the carriage must be out of 
sight. 

The night was now fine, the moon was up, and the sky was 
full of stars. But I heeded nothing, save my own perplexed 
and painful thoughts. Absorbed in these, I followed the course 
of the Rue du Bac til! I came to the Pont National. There 
my stflps were arrested by the sight of the eddying river, the 
long gleaming front of the Louvre, the quaint, glistening gables 
of the Tuilleries, the far-reaching trees of the Champa Elys^ea 
all silvered in the soft, uncertain moonlight. It was a most 
calm and beautiful picture ; and I stood for a long time leaning 
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Bgainat the parapet ol' the bridge, and looking dreamily at the 
scene before me. Then I heard the quarters chime from belfry 
to belfry all over the quiet city, and found that it was half-past 
three o'clock. Presently a patrol of gendarmes went by, and, 
finding that they paused and looked at me suspiciously, I turned 
away, and bent my steps homewards. 

By the time I reached the Cite Bergfere it was past four, and 
the early market-oarts were already rumbling along the Rue du 
Faubourg Montmartre. Going up wearily to my apartments, I 
found a note waiting for me in Dalrymple's handwriting. It 
ran thus ;— 

" My dear Damon : — 

" Do you know that it is nearly a month since I last saw you f 
Do you know that I have called twice at your lodgings without 
finding you at liome ? I hear of you as having been constantly 
seen, of late, in the society of a very pretty woman of our acquaint- 
ance ; but I confess that I do not desire to see you go to the 
devil entirely without the friendly assistance of 
" Yours faithfully, 

" Ohcar Dalrymple." 

I read the note twice, I could scarcely believe that I had' 
so neglected my only friend. Had I been mad ? Or a fool ? — 
or both? Too anxious and unhappy to sleep, and too tired to 
sit up, I lit my lamp, threw myself upon the bed, and there lay 
repenting my wasted hours, my misplaced love and my egregious 
folly, till morning came with its sunshine and its traffic, and. 
found me a " wiser," if not a " better man." 

" Half past seven '" exclaimed I to myself, as I jumped up 
and plunged mj head into a basin of cold water. " Dr. Chernn 
shall see me beiore nine Ibis morning I'll call on Dalrymple 
at luncheon time , at three, I must get hack for the afternoon 
lecture, and in the evening — in the evening, by Jove! Mad- 
ame de Marignan must be content with her adorable Delaroche, 
for the deuce a bit of her humble servant will she ever see 
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And away I went presently along the suany streets, humming 
to myself those saacy and wholesome lines of good Sir Walter 
Kaleigh's ; — 

" Shall 1 like a hermit dwell 

Od a rook, or in a cell. 

Calling home the smallest part 

That is missing of my heart. 

To bflsloiT it where I may 

Meet a riTal every day t 

If she Diider! Blues mo, 

What care I how fair she be f" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WIDOW OF A MINISTER OP FINANCE. 

" You are just in time, Arbuthnot, to do me a service," said 
Dalrymple, looking up from hia desk as I went in, and reaching 
out his hand to me over a barricade of books and papers. 

" Then I am very glad I have come," I replied. " But what 
confusion is this ? Are you going anywhere ?" 

" Yes — to perdition. There, kick that rubbish out of your 
way and sit down," 

Never very orderly, Dalrymple's rooms were this time in 
as terrible a litter aa can well be conceived. The table was 
piled high with bills, old letters, books, cigars, gloves, card- 
cases, and pamphlets. The carpet was strewn with portman- 
teaus, hat-cases, travelling-straps, old luggage labels, railway 
wrappers, and the like. The chairs and sofas were laden with 
wearing apparel. As for Dalrymple himself, he looked haggard 
and weary, as though the last four weeks had laid four years 
upon his shoulders. 

" You look ill," I said cleanng a corner of the sofa for my 
own accommodation ; " or enrtuyi, which is much the same 
thing. What is the matter? And what can I do for yon?" 

" The matter is that I am going, abroad," said he, with hia 
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chin resting moodily m his two palms and hia elbows on the 
table, 

" Going abroad ! Where ?" 

" I doD't know — 

' Anjnhere, anjwhere, oat of the world.' 

U"b of very little oonaeqnenee whether I betake myself to the 
East or to the West; eat rice in the tropica, or drink train-oif 
at the Pole." 

" But have you no settled projects ?" 

'■ None whatever." 

" And don't care what becomes of yon ?"■ 

" Not in the least." 

"Then, in Heaven's name, what has happened ?" 

" The very thing that, three weeks ago, would have made 
/lie the happiest fellow in Christendom. What are you going to 
do to-morrow ?" 

" Nothing, beyond my ordinary routine of medical study." 

" Humph I Could you get a whole holiday, for once ?" 

I remembered how many I had taken of late, and felt ashamed 
of the readiness with which I replied ; — 

" Oh yes ! easily." 

" Well, then, I want you to spend the day with me. It will 
be, perhaps, ray last in Paris for many a month, or even many a 
year, I . . . . Pshaw ! I may as well say it, and have done 
with it. I am going to be married." 

" Married !" I exclaimed, in blank amaaement ; for it was the 
last thing I should have guessed. 

Dalrjmple tugged away at his moustache with both hands, as 
was his habit when perplexed or troubled, and nodded gloomily. 

" To whom ?" 

" To Madame de Courcelles." 

" And are you not very happy ?" 

" Happy ! I am the most miserable dog unhanged ?" 

I was more at fault now than ever. 

"I . . , . judging froip trifles which some would perhaps 
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scarcely have observed," I said, hesitatingly, " I — I tlwuglit 
ladame de Courcelles ?" 
cried he, pushing back hia chair and springing 
to his feet, as if the word had stung him. " By heaven I I love 
that woman aa I never loved in my life." 

" Then why . . . ." 

" I'll tell you why — or, at least, I will tell you aa much as I 
may — aa I can ; for the affair ia hers, and not mine. She has a 
cousin — curse him I — to whom she was betrothed from child- 
hood. His estates adjoined hers; family interests were con- 
cerned in their union; and the paren-ts on both sides arranged 
matters. When, however, Monsieur de Courcelles fell in love 
with her — a man much older than herself, but possessed of great 
wealth and immense po fl — 

tate to aend the cousin m to 

the Minister of Finance T m w-u d 

young fellow; not par h h m d 

not at all inconsolable f IV h w ft 

de Courcelles was good (_w h 

taste to do very hastily dm m 

splendid provision forhwdw hdpm ) 

friend, the cousin, com B h m 

enough man of the wor to — 

eapei;ially as he has so m m 

nearly every acre of hi H ea m 

and, as he is pleased to d m 

celles is a young widow 

object to live for, and H 

easily awaked ; and the result is that she not only accepts the 
cousin, but lends him large sums of money; suffers the title- 
deeds of her estates to go into the hands of his lawyer ; and is 
formally betrothed to him before the eyes of all Paris !" 

" Who is this man ? Where is he ?" I asked, eagerly. 

" He ia an officer of Chasseurs, now serving with his regi- 
ment in Algiers — a darfiig, dashing, reckless fellow ; heart- 
l enough j but a splendid soldier. Howevet 
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having committed her property to bis haocls, and suffered her 
name to be associated publicly with his, Madame de Courcelies, 
during his absence in Algiers, has done me the honor to prefer 
me. I have the first real love of her life, and the short and 
long of it is, that we are to be privately married to-morrow." 

" And why privately f" 

"Ah, there's the pity of it! There's the disappointment and 
the bitterness !" 

" Can't Madame de Courcelies write and tell this man that 
she lovea somebody else bettor ?" 

" Confound it 1 no. The fellow has her too much in his 
power, and, if he chose to be dishonest, could half ruin her. 
At ail events she is afraid of him ; and I ... I am as helpless 
as a child in the matter. If I were a rich man, I would snap my 
fingers at him ; but how can I, with a paltry eight hundred a 
year, provide for that woman ? Pshaw ! If I could hut settle 
it with a pair of hair-triggers and twenty paces of turf, I'd 
Isave little work for the lawyers !" 

" Wei], then, what is to be done ?" 

" Only this," rephed he, striding impatiently to and fro, hke 
a caged lion; " I must just bear with my helplessness, and leave 
the remedy to those who can oppose skill to skill, and lawyer to 
lawyer. " 

" At all events, you marry the lady." 

"Ay — I marry the ladyj but I start to-morrow night foi- 
Berlin, en route for anywhere that chance may lead me !" 

" Without her ?" 

" Without her. Do you suppose that I would stay in Paris — 
I, her husband — and live apart from her ? Meet her, like an 
ordinary acquaintance ? See others admiring her ? Be content 
to lounge in and out of her soirees, or ride beside her carriage 
now and then, as you or fifty others might do ? Perhaps, have 
even to endure the presence of De Caylus himself? Merct ! 
Any number of miles, whether of land or sea, were better than 
a martyrdom like that !" 
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" De Cajlus '" I repealed. " Where have I heard that 

" lou ma; have heaid of it in a hundred places," repUed 
my triend As I said befyie, the man is agallant soldier, and 
does galliot things But I* return to the present question — 
may I depend on you t morrow f For we must have a witne^, 
and our witness must he both discreet and silent," 

" On my silence and disci etion you may rely absolutely." 

" \nd j)u can be here by nine f" 

"Bydijbreik if you plense," 

" I w n t tax yju to that extent. Nine will do quite well." 

" 4.dieu then till nine 

" AdiLU and thank you 

'W ith this I left him somewhat relieved to find that I had 
escaped jll cro a examination on the score of Madame Marignan. 

" De Oajlus . I a^iiii repeated to myself, as I took my rapid 
way to the IJSte! Dieu. " De Caylus ! why, aurely, it must 
have been that evening at Madame de Courcclles' . . . ." 

And then I recollected that De Caylus was the name of that 
ofBcer who was said to have ridden by night, and single-handed, 
through the heart of the enemy's camp, somewhere in Algiers. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MARRIAGE NOT "A LA MODE." 

The marriage took place in a little out-of-the-way Protestant 
chapel beyond the barriers, at about a quarter before ten o'clock 
the nest morning. Dalrymple and I were there first; and 
Madame de Courcelles, having, in order to avoid observation, 
come part of the distance in a cab and part on foot, arrived a 
few minutes later. She was very pale, and looked almost like a 
rdlgieuse, with her black veil tied closely under her chin, and 
a dark violet dress, which might have pnssed for mourning. She 
gave her hand to Dalrymple without speaking ; then knelt down 
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at the com mnn ion -table, and so remained fill we had all taken 
onr places. As for Dalrjmple, ho had even less color than she, 
but held his head up haughtilj, and belrajed no sign of the con- 
flict within. 

It was a meianeholy little chapel, dusty and neglected, full 
of black and white funereal tablets, and damp as a vanlt. We 
shivered as we stood about the altar; the ciergjlnan's teeth 
chattered aa he began the marriage service; and the echoes of 
our responses reverberated forlornly up among the gothic raft- 
ers overhead. Even the sunbeams straggled sadly and palely 
down the upper windows, and tho chill wind whistled in when 
the door was opened, bringing with it a moan of coming rain. 

The ceremony over, the books signed in the vestry, and the 
clergyman, clerk, and pew-opener duly remunerated for their 
services, we prepared to be gone. For a couple of moments, 
Dalrjmple and his bride stood apart in the shadow of tho porch. 
I saw him take the hand on which he had just placed the ring, 
and look down upon it tenderly, wistfully — I saw him bend 
lower, and lower, whispering what no other ears might hear — 
I saw their lips meet for one brief instant. Then the lady's 
Teil was lowered; she turned hastily away; and Dalrymple was 
left standing in the doorway alone. 

" By Heaven !" said he, grasping my hand as though he would 
crush it. " This is hard to bear." 

I but returned the pressure of his hand ; for I knew not with 
what words to comfort him. Thus we lingered for some minutes 
in sileneo, till the clergyman, having put o£f his surpHee, passed 
us with a bow and went oat ; and the pew-opener, after pro- 
tending to polish the door-handle with her apron, and otherwise 
waiting about with an air of fidgety politeness, dropped a civil 
curtsey, and begged to remind us that the chapel must now be 
closed. 

Dalrymple started and shook himself like a water-dog, as if 
he would so shake ofi' " the slings and arrows of outragcooa 
fortune." 

" Rex eU qui melnil nihi? !" said he ; " but I am a sovereign 
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iu bad oircumstanees, for all that, Heigho ! Care will kill a 
cat. What shall we do with ourselves, old fellow, for the rest 
of the day?" 

" I hardly know. Would you iifce to go into the country ?" 

"Nothing better. The air perhaps would exorcise some of 
these hlue-d evils." 

" What say you to St. Uermaina ? It looks us if it must rain 
before night ; yet there is the forest and . . ." 

" Excellent ! We can do as wo like, with nobody to stare 
at us; and I am in a horribly uncivilized frame of mind this 

With this, we turned onoe more toward Paris, and, jumping 
into the first cab that came by, were driven to the station. It 
happened that a train was then about to start; so we were off 
immediately. 

There were no other passengers in the carriage, so Dalrymple 
infringed the company's mandate by lighting a cigar, and I, find- 
ing him disinclined for talk, did the same thing, and watched the 
passing country. Flat and uninteresting at first, it consisted of 
a mere sandy plain, treeless, hedgeless, and injperfectly cultivated 
with straggling strips of corn and vegetables. By and by cam" 
a, line of stunted pollards, a hamlet, and a little dreary ceme- 
tery. Then the landscape improved. The straight hue of the 
iiorizon broke into gentle anduiations; the Seine, studded with 
islets, wound through the meadow-land at our feet; and a lofty 
viaduct carried us from height to height across the eddying 
river. Then we passed into the close green shade of a forest, 
which opened every here and- there into long vistas, yielding 

" Terdnroua glooms, and winding mossy ways." 

Through this wood the Hne continued to run till we reached 
our destination. Here our first few steps brought us out upon 
the Place, directly facing the old rod and black chateau of St. 
Germain- en -Lay e. Leaving this and the little dull town behind 
us, we loitered for some time about the broad walks of the 
park, and then passed on into the forest. Although it was neither 
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Sunday nor a f6te-day, there were pleasure parties gipseying 
under trees — Parisian eookneya riding raw-boned steeds — pony- 
chaises full of iaughiog griaettea daahing up and down the broad 
roads that pierce the wood in various directions — old women 
11 k dim d — ff km g bl g w th h If p 

h m ht fhjtl wyd —Ion m ij d p 

w h th Ittl h p] y 1 tl d tl 

h y fi jl 1 k t dl a. th y w Ik d— y g 

Idkh dpdtg &. d I 

1 hy h 11 th 11 d y t f t b b 

t d lyfldybttlb ftm 

I ghfqtl tth Itwt i 

fthmyhddtkthd g yd t 

fmthbt 1 d dJdp ddp tth 

g h d d 1 1 1 f th f P 1 tly to 

I I ympl tl w h m If f 11 1 K th y 

g d llhllpghhkfhhd dh 
h hjwlltlfdl mh 1 
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b t 1<^ U b 1 bl P d t! I h d 

heavily, and the sigh ronaed Dalrymple's attention. 

"Why, DamoD." sjjd be, turning over on his elbow, and 
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pnsting up his hat to the level of his eyes, " what's the matter 
with you F" 

" Oh, nothing — ^t least, nothing new." 

" Well, new or old, what is it? A man must he either in 
debt, or io love, when he sighs in that way. You look as 
melancholy as Werter redivivus!" 

"1^1 ought not to he melancholy, I suppose; for I was 
thinking of home." 

Dalrjmple's face and voice softened immediately. 

'■ Poor boy !" he said, throwing away the end of his cigar, 
" yours is not a bright home, I fear. You told me, I think, 
that you had lost your mother ?' 

" Prom infancy." 

" And ou have no a stera ' 

" None I in an onlj eh id 

" Yo r father however s 1 v ng^ 

" Yes my fither 1 vea He ? a rough tempered ecoentr o 
man ; n santl rop o but clev k n 1 enough and ^enerous 
enough n 1 s own atran e vay St 11 

"Still whit? 

— "I ire d the Ife that lies before no I Irp 1 the 1 fe 
without SOI" etj w (hout amb t n w th nt cl tj^e — -tl e iull 
house — the bounded sphere of act on — the h dQO'e B t 

of what u s 1 1 trouble you w tl th se t! a<n, 1 

" Th s use that t does y u g od to tell and rre to 1 ten 
Sympathy I ke mercy ble« eth h n tl at j, vef a 1 h u that 
takes ; a J if I cannot actually helj you la at all e ents 
thankful f be taken out of n >splf G —tell e n ore of 
your pr j eoN Have y u no ac jua nta Cb at Saxo holne 
whose soc t> w 11 nake the plicp pi asant to you? No boy sh 
friends? No p et y c s s' N first loves fr n an on„st 
whom to cho e a w fe t e to come f 

I sho k my head s dly 

■'Did Inot tell y u that nvf 1 rwns in anth pe ? He 
yi?its n ne nles fr fe u lly W e h e □ f e df, ind 
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" Humph ! that's awkward. However, it ieares you free to 
ohoose your own friends, when you go hack. A medical man 
need uever be without a visiting eonnection. His very pro- 
fession puts a thousand opportunities in his way." 

" That is true ; but " 

"But what?" 

" I am not fond of the profession. I have never liked it. I 
would give much to relinquish it altogether." 

Dalrymple gave utterance to a prolonged and very dismal 
whistle. 

"This," said he gravely, "is the most serious part of the 
business. To live in a dull place is bad enough — to live with 
dull people is bad enough ; hut to have one's thoughts perpet- 
ually occupied with an uncongeuial subject, and one's energies 
devoted to an uucongenial pursuit, is just misery, and nothing 
short of it! In fact 'tis a moral injustice, and one that no man 
should be required to endure." 

" Yet I must endure it." 

"Why?" 

" Because it is too late to do otherwise." 

" It is never too late to repair an evil, or an error." 

" Unless the repairing of it involved a worse evil, or a more 
fatal error ! No — I must not dream now of turning aside frcrai 
the path that has been chosen for me. Too much time and too 
much money have been given to the thing for that; — I must let 
it take its course. There's no help for it!" 

" But, confound it, lad ! you'd better follow the fife and drum, 
or go before the mast, than give up your life to a profession you 

" Hate is a strong word," I replied. " I do not actually hat* 
it — at all events I must try to make the best of it, if only for 
my father's sake. His heart is set on making a physician of 
me, and I dare not disappoint him." 

Dalrymple looked at me fisedlj, and then fell back into his 
old position, 

" Heigho !" he said, pulling his hat once more over his eyes, 
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I. Mj father intended me for the 
Church ; I was expelled from College for fighting a duel before 
I was twenty, and then, sooner than go home disgraced, en- 
listed as a'private soldier in a cavalry corps bound for foreign 
service. Luckily, they found me out before the ship sailed, and 
nia.de the best of a bad bargain by purchasing me a eornetoj in 
a dragoon regiment. I would not advise you to be disobedient, 
Damon. Mj experience in that line has been bitter enough." 

" How 90 ? You escaped a profession for which yoa were 
disinchned, and entered one for which you had every qualifica- 

" Ay ; but think of the cursed eselandre — first the duel, then 
the expulsion, then my disappearance for two months , . . My 
mother was in bad health at the time, too; and I, her favorite 
son — I — in short, the anxiety was too much for her. She — she 
died before I had been six weeks in the regiment. There ! we 
won't talk of it. It's the one subject tliat . . ." 

His voice faltered, and he broke off abruptly. 

" I wish you were going with me to Berlin," said he, after a 
long silence which I had not attempted to interrupt. 

" I wish with all my heart that I were !" 

"And yet," he added, "I am glad on — on her account, that 
yoTj remain in Paris. You will call upon her sometimes, 
Arbuthnot ?" 

'■ If Madame De Cour .... I mean, if Mrs. Daliymple will 
permit nie," 

An involuntary smile flitted across his lips — the first I had 
seen there all the day. 

" She wili be glad — grateful. She knows that I value you, 
and she has proof that I trust you. You are the only possessor 
of our secret." 

" It is as safe with me," I said, "as if I were dead, and in 
my grave." 

" I know it, old fellow. Weil — you will see her sometimes. 
You wiil write to me, and tell me how she is looking. If — if 
she were to fall ill, you would not conceal it from me ? and in 
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case of any emergencj— any annoyance arising from De 
Caylus . . -" 

" Were she nij own sister," I said, earnestly, " she would not 
find me readier to assist or defend her. Of this, Dalrymple, be 
assured." 

" Thank jou," he said, and stretched up his hand to me. " I 
do believe you are true — though there are few men, and still 
fewer women, of whom I should like to say as much. By the 
way, Arbuthnot, beware of that little flirt, Madame de Mariguan. 
She has charming eyes, but no more heart than a. vampire. 
Besides, an entanglement with a married woman ! . . . cela ne 
se peut pas, mon cher. You are too young to venture on such 
dangerous ground, and too inesperienoed," 

I smiled — perhaps somewhat bitterly^ — -for the wound was still 
fresh, and I could not help wincing when any hand came near it. 

"You are right," I replied. "Madame de Marlgnan is a 
dangerous woman; but dangerous for me do longer. However, 
I have paid rather dearly for my safety." 

And with this, I told him the whole story from beginning to 
end, confessing all my follies without reservation. Surprised, 
amused, sometimes unable to repress a smile, sometimes genuinely 
compassionate, he heard my narrative through, accompanying it 
from time to time with muttered comments and ejaculations, none 
of which were very flattering to Madame de Marignan. Wh.en 
I had done, he sprang to his feet, laid his hand heavily upon 
my shoulder, and said :— 

" Damon, there are a great many disagreeable things in life 
which wise people say are good for us, and for which they tell 
us we ought to be grateful in proportion to our discomfort. For 
my own part, however, I am no optimist. T am not fond of 
mortifying the flesh, and the eloquence of Socrates would fell 
to persuade- me that a carbuncle was a cheerful companion, or 
the gout an ailment to be ardently desired. Yet, for all this, I 
cannot say that I look upon your adventure in the light of a 
misfortune. You have lost time, spent money, and endured a 
considerable amount of aggravation ; > 'it you have, on the other 
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haod, acquired ease of manner, facility of conversation, and just' 
that necessary polish which fits a man for society. Come ! you 
have receiTed a valuable lesson both in morals and manners ; so 
farewell to Madame de Marignaa, and let us write Pour acquit 
against the score !" 

Willing enough to accept this cheerful view, I flourished an 
imaginary autograph upon the air with the end of my cane, and 
laughingly dismissed the subject. 

We then strolled back through the wood, treading the soft 

moss under our feet, startling the brown lizards from our path 

and the squirrels from the lower bianehis of the great trees and 

now and then surpri^ns a plump little ^reen trog which went 

slippmsc away into the long j,rdss like an animated emerald 

Coming back to the gardens we next hns;ered for some time 

npn the terrace alminng the superb panorama of undulating 

wjfdland aal cultivated champaign which seen ihrough the 

^nlden Laze of afternoon stretched out m glory to the remotest 

horiZDU To onr right attod the prison like chateau flinging 

baok the sunset frum its innumerable oisements ind seeming 

to h m g re of its old red bricks 

sky rose the bftj tree 

quitted Our shadcwa 

as terrace, like the shadows 

ur voices. It would have 

m p k aloud while the first 
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tints will be creeping over the landscape, and the whole scene 
will assume a different character. Have you been sketching in 
the furest ?" 

'' No — I have been making a study of the chateau and terrace 
from this point, with the landscape beyond. It is for an his- 
torical subject which I have laid out for my winter's work." 

And with this, he good-naturedly opened his folio and took 
out the sketch , which was a tolerably large one, and represented 
the scene under much the same conditions of ligbt as we now 
saw it, 

"I shall have a group of fif^ures here," he said, pointing to 
a spilt on the terrace, " and a more distant one there ; with a 
sprinkling of dogs and, perhaps, a head or two at an opon win- 
dow of the chateau. I sbal! also add a flag flying on the turret, 

" A scene, I suppose, from the life of Louis the Thirteenth," 
I suggested. 

" No — I mean it for the esiled court of James the Second," 
replied he. " And I shall bring in the King, and Mary of Mo- 
dena, and the Prince their son, who was afterwards the Prcr 

" It is a good subject," said Dalryniple. " You will of course 
find excellent portrait-a of all these people at Versailles ; and a 
iivoly description of their court, mode of life, and so forth, if 
my memory serves me correctly, in the tales of Anthony, Coun t 
Hamilton. But with all this, I dare say, you are better 
acquainted than I." 

" Parbhu ! not I," said the student, shouldering his camp- 
Btooi as if it wore a musket, and slinging his portfolio by a strap 
across hi.s back ; " therefore, I am all the more obliged to you 
for the information. My reading is neither very extensive nor 
very useful ; and as for mj library, I could pack it all into a 
hat-case any day, and find room for a few other trifles at the 
same time. Here is the author I chiefly study. He is my con- 
stant companion, and, like myself, looks somewhat the worse 
for wear." 
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Saying which, he produced from one of his pockets a little, 
greasy, dog-eured volume of Beranger, about the size of a small 
Biiuff-bos, and began singing aloud, to a very cheerful air, a 
song of which a certain faithless Mademoiselle Lisette waa the 
heroine, and of which the refrain was always : — 

" Lisette 1 ma Lisette,, 
Ta m'os trompi toajmrs ; 
Je tieax, Lisette, 
Boire i lux amours. " 

T h mi t w w !k d b k th j,h th g d 

to th Iw Y f wh b g [ f h oo 

mi 1 h m If by h ffi g q t 

d d 1 w i; usly m t 1 

hkk dp rsfth t>lh tO pmp 

ffi 1 p 1 h ra 1 i^I ly dgn th t h 

tdtollffi !k Iplfmdw 

h d to w fi tly 11 by h m It ^ 1 m tc Tl 

tmh gpddthd be pdwp dut 

wthh fhhraggP Iw btto 

t k pi wh M li Inb Ik th f 

t htopfh dias bkdto 

f n w 

^^ h Id h h p w th t n f t p pi ] b by 

whfl bbthddb klfp 

ly th m f ? L d 1 
fth t y m d wn t =lt (j m 

l,wdd, Ipld, bwhd I 

" So much the worse. Man is a gregarious animal, and wo- 
man also — which proves Zimmerman to have been neither, and 
accounts for the brotherhood of Lei CMcards. Would you like 
Bee how that old gentleman looks when he is angry ?" 
" Which ? The one in the opposite corner ?" 
"The same." 
" Well, that depends on eircumstauces. Why do you aak ?" 
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" Because I'll engage to Ba,tisfj your curiosity in less than ten 
minutes." 

" Oh, no, don't affront him," said I. " We shall only have a 

" I won't affront him. I promise not to utter a syllable, 
either offensive or defensive." 

" Leave him alone, then, poor devil 1" 
Nonsense I If he chooses to be annoyed, th its his busi 
ness and not mine Kow you 11 aee 

And MuUer alert for misi,hi.ef stared fixedly at the old g<,a 
tleman m the oppo^te coiner for some mmutea — then sighed — 
roused himself as. if from a j.rcfound reiene— seized hia port 
foho — took out 1 pencil and "ketch bcok — mended the jencil 
with an elabirate show of fastidiousness and dehbeiation — 
stared a^ain — drew •» deep breath — tiirnbd somewhat iside as 
if anxious to conceal his object and began sketching ripidly 
Now and then he paused, stole a furtiie gknce over his shoul- 
der, bit hia lip, rubbed out, corrected, glanced again, and 
then went on lapidly as before 

In the meanwhile the old gentlSman, who was somewhat red 
and irascible, began to get seriously uncomfortable. He frowned, 
fidgeted, coughed, buttoned and unbuttoned his eoat, and jeal- 
ously watched every proceeSmg iS "iiia 'tocsofctiW! . K "gasKi:^ 
smile dawned upon the faces of the rest of the travellers. The 
priest over the way pinched his lips together, and looked dowki 
demurely. The two girls, next to the priest, tittered behind' 
their handkerchiefs. The young man with the blue cravak 
sucked the top of his cane, and winked openly at his compan- 
ions, both of whom were cracking nuts, and flinging the shells 
down the embankment. Presently Miiller threw his head hack, 
held the drawing off, still studiously keeping the back of it 
towards the rest of the passengers ; looked at it with half-closed 
eyes ; stole another exceedingly cautious glance at his victim ; 
and then, affecting for the first time to find himself observed, 
made a vast show of pretending to sketch the oomitry through 
which ne were passing. 
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The oid gentlcmaD could stand it no loDger. 

" Monsieur," said he, angrily. " Monsieur, I will thank you 
not to take my portrait. I object to it. Monsieur," 

" Charming distance," said Miiller, addressing himself to me 
"WaDta interest, however, in the foreground. That's a pic- 
turesque tree yonder, is it not*" 

The old gentleman struck hia unihrella sharply on the floor. 

"It's of no use. Monsieur," he exclaimed, getting more red 
and esoited. " You are taking my portrait, and I object to it. 
I know you are taking my portrait." 

Miiller looked up dreamily. 

" I beg your pardon, Monsieur," said he. " Did you speak ?' 

" Yes, Monsieur. I did speak. I repeat that you shall not 
*ake my portrait." 

" Your portrait, Monsieur ?" 

" Yes, my portrait !" 

" But, Monsieur," remonstrated the artist, with an air of 
mingled candor and surprise, " I never dreamed of taking your 
portrait !" 

" Sacrenon!" shouted the old gentleman, with another rap 
of the umbrella. " I saw you do it ! Everybody saw you do 
it!" 

Nay if Monsieur will but do me the honor to b 1 Lie that 
1 Wis simply sketching from nature as the t am 

An imj udent subterfuge Sir nterrupt d the ol 1 gentle- 
man An impudent subterfuge ind nrthing less 

Muller drew himself up with immense dignity 
Monsieur he said haughtily that is an oxpres'Jion 
which I must request you to retract I have already assuied 
y u on the word f a gentleman 

A j,entleman ndeed ' A pretty gentlemin ' He takes my 
portrait and ' 

I have n t taken your p rtrait Monsieur 
Good heavens, cried the old gentleman, loofting round, 
" was ever such assurance ! Did not every one present see him 
in tlie act ? I appeal to every one — to you. Monsieur — tc you, 
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Mcsdamea— to you reverend father — did jou not alls 
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d to ask. anybodj to do me the chanty to dioL with me — 
especially a hon gar^on like Herr Miilier. 

" Don't be ashamed," said the student, laughingly, " I would 
dine with Pluto himself, if the dishes were good and my appe- 
tite as sharp as to-day." 

" Allom, then ! Where shal! we go ; to the Trois Fi-'eres, or 
the Movim Rovqe or the Maison Dor6e P" 

The Tos I i s," said Miilier, with the air of one who 
d 1 berates n the fate of nations, " has the disadvantage of 
hen" St ated a the Palais Royal, where the hand still oon- 
tnues t [.lay at h If-past five every afternoon. Now, musio 
should con e on w th the sweets and the champagne. It is not 
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appropriate with soup or fish, aod it distracts one's attention if 
JDJudioiouslj administered with the made dishes." 

" True. Theo shall we try the Moulin Rouge ?" 

Miiller shook his head. 

" At the Moulin Rouge," said he, gravely, n b k a 

well; but their dinners are stereotyped. F h 1 y rs 

they have not added a new dish to tbeir c nd h 1 

very of a new dish, says Brillat Savarin, is f n mp tan e 

to the human raoe than the discovery of a new pi n N — I 
should not vote for the Moulin Rouge." 

" Well, then, Yfifoura, Very'a, the Cafg Anglais f" 

" V^fours is traditional; the Cafd Anglais is infested with 
English } and at Very's, which is otherwise a meritorious estab- 
lishment, one's digestion is disturbed by the sight of omniyo- 
rous provincials, who drink champagne with the rott, and eat 
melon at dessert." 

Dairy m pie laughed outright. 

" At this rate," said he, " we shall get no dinner at all ! What 
is to become of us, if neither Vary's, nor the Trois Frires, nor 
the Moulin Rouge, nor the Mmson Dorie , . . ." 

"Hnlte-ld,!" interrupted the student, theatrically; " fo^ by 
mj halidom, sirs, I said not a syllable in disparagement of the 
house yclept DorSe ! Is it not there that we eat of the crab of 
Bordeaux, succulent and roseate 1 Is it not there that we drink 
of Veuve Cliquot the costly, and of that Johannisberger, to 
which all other hocks are vinegar and water? Never let it be 
said that Franz Miillec, being of sound mind and body, did leas 
than justice to the reputation of the Maison Dorie," 

"To the Maison Dorie, then," said Dalrymple, "with what 
speed and appetite wo may ! By Jove ! Herr Franz, you are a 
connoisseur in the matter of dining." 

" A man who for twenty-nine days out of every thirty pays 
his aixty-five centimes for two dishes at a student's Restaurant 
in the Quartier Latin, knows bettor than most people where to 
go for a good dinner when he has the chance," said Miiller, phi- 
losophically. "The ragoflta of the Temple — the arlcquins of 
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the OiU — ^tiie fried fish of the OdfioD arcades — the unlinowQ 
bashes of the gumgetten, and the ' funeral baked meats' of tho 
Palais Euja!, are all familiar to my pocket and my palate. I do 
not scruple to confess that in eases of desperate emergency, I 
have even availed myself of the advantages of Le kasard." 

" Le hakardj' said I. " What is that ?" 

" Le hasard de la fowrchette," replied the Student, " is the 
resortof the vagabond, theyamin, and the chiffonier. It lies down 
by the river-side, near the Halles, and consists of nothing but a 
shed, a fire, and a caldron. In this caldron a seething sea of oleagi- 
nous liquid conceals an infinite variety of animal and vegetable 
Hubatances The arrangements of the establishment are beauti- 
fully simple The votary pays his five centimes and is armed 
by the presiding genius of the place with a huge two-pronged 
iron fork. This fork he plunges in once ; — he may get a calf's 
foot, or a potato, or a sheep's head, or a carrot, or a cabbage, or 
nothing, as fate and the fork direct. All men are gamblers in 
some way or another, and Le hasurd is a game of gastronomic 
chance. Bat from the ridiculous to the sublime, it is but a step 
— and while talking of Le hasard, behold, we have arrived at 
the MaisoH Dorie." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A DINNER AT THE MAISO^f DOR^E AND AN EVENING PARTY 
IN TQE QUARTIER LATIN. 
The most genial of companions was our new acquaintance, 
Franz Mtiller, the art-student. Light-hearted, buoyant, unas- 
suming, he gave his animal spirits full play, and was the life of 
our little dinner. He had more natural gayety than generally 
belongs to the German character, and his good-temper was in- 
exhaustible. He enjoyed everything; he made the best of 
everything; he saw food for laughter in everything. He was 
always amused, and therefore was always amusing. Above all, 
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with respect to a dinner. Finally, we were waited upon by the 
most ioiposiijf; of waiters — a wait«r whose imperturbable gravity 
was not to be shaken by any amount of provocation, and whose 
neckcloth alone was sufficient to qualify him for the church. 

How merry we were ! How Miiller tormented that diplomatic 
waiter! What Stories we told! what puna we made! What 
brilhant things we said, or fancied we said, over our Chamber- 
tin and JohanniBberger ! Miiller knew nothing of the sub- 
stratum of sadness underlying all that jollity. He littlo thought 
how heavy Dalrymple's t n 1 t h 1 be n that morning. 
He had no idea that my f nd d I w 1 p t on the mor- 
row, for months or year 1 u gh ? — he to carry his 
unrest hither and thithe h 1 d tant land ; I to remaia 
alone in a strange city, pursu ng a d ta teful study, aod toiling 
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onward to a future without fascination or hope But, ; 

glass seals tell us, " euch is HI ^\ 11 mj t s t 

another. The pleasant fellow h m I 

he amuses me carries a scar oh 1 wh 

me to see and he in turn, wh h [ 

dreims of the carking care tl^ t p | 

rohs It of all its aroma. Pe h p th 1 gl 

himself had his own little tra Ij 1 k d p 

ner of the heart that seemed t V t 1 

braided blouse of Palais Boyal cut and Quartier Latin fashion I 

Who could tell ? And ot what use would it he, if it were told ? 

Smiles (,irr> one thriu^h the world more agreeably than tears, 

and if the skeleton is only kept decently out of sight in its own 

unsuspected closet so much the better for jou and me, and 

society at large 

Dinner o^er, ind the lenous waiter dismissed with the des- 
sert and the emptj bottle's we sat by the open window for a long 
time --ipping our coffee smoking our cigars, and watching the 
busy life of the B ulevard below. There the shops were all 
alight and the passers by more numerous than by day. Car- 
rnges were dashing abng full of opera-goers and ball-room 
be'iuties On the pavement just under our window were seated 
tne uiuil crowd of Boulevard idlers, sipping their al fresco ab- 
sinthe and^ioy inim In the very rest room, divided froia 
ua Vy only a skn !ir paitition, was a noisy party of young men 
and girh W e could hear their bursts of merriment, the chink- 
ing of their ghsies as they pledged one another, the popping 
of the chamfj^ne corks and almost the very jests that passed 
from hp to lip Presently a band came and played at the cor- 
ner f f an adjo nmg street All was mirth, all was life, all was 
amusement ind dissipation both io-doors and out-of-doors, in the 
"earechirmmg city of Paris on that pleasant September 
night, and wi of ciurve were gay and noisy, like our neigh- 
bors, Dairymple and Mulier could scarcely he called new ac- 
•^uaintancea. They had met some few times at the Cki'canh, 
and also, some years before, in Rome. What stories they told 
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of artists whom they had known ! What fun they made of 
Academic dons and grave professors high in authority ' What 
pictures they drew, of life in Rome — in Vienna— in Paris ! 
Though we had no ladica of our party and were only ihrco in 
number, I am not sure that the merry-makers in the nest room 
laughed any louder or oft«ner than we ! 

At length the clock on the mantelpiece warned ua that it was 
already half-past nine, and th&t we had been three hours at 
dinner. It was clearly time to vary the evening's amusement 
in some way or other, and the only question was what next to 
do? Should we go to a bilhard-room? Or to ther Salle Valen- 
tinois ? Or to some of the cheap theatres on the Boulevard du 
Temple? Or to the Tableaux Vivants? Or the Caf^des 
Aveiigles 7 Or take a drive round by the Champs Elys^ea in 
an open fly ? 

Af length Miiller remotabered that some fellow -students were 
giving a party that evening, and offered to introduce us, 

" It is up five pairs of stairs, in the Quartier Latin," said he; 
"but thoroughly jolly — all students and grisettes. They'll be 
delighted to see us." 

This admirable proposition was no sooner made than acted 
upon ; so we started immediately, and Dalrymple, who seemed 
to be well acquainted with the usages of student-life, proposed 
that we should take with us a store of sweetmeats for the ladies. 

" There subsists," observed he, " a mysterious elective affinity 
between the grisette and the chocolate bon-bon. He who can 
skilfully exhibit the latter, is almost certain to win the heart of 
the former. Where the chocolate fails, however, the marrrm 
f/laci is an infallible specific. I recommend that we lay in a 
liberal supply of both weapons." 

" Carried by acclamation," aaid Miiller. " We can buy them 
on our way, in the Bne Vivienne. A capital shop; but one 
that I never patronize — they give no credit." 

Chatting thus, and laughing, we made our way across the 
Boulevard and through a net-work of by-streets into the Rue 
Vivienne, where we laid siege to a great bon-bon shop — a 
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giiimtic depot for djspipsit at to mueli per liilncntiime — and 
there tlJed our pockets with "iweefs of even ma^inible flavor 
and cobr This done a cab conv. >i.d ui id s ratthing leas than 
ten minntes icro« the Pent Nmf tf the QuaitiPV I atiu 

Mullei s fnenii were thice in nunber an! all ■ftiidenta— ino 
of art one of law and one of medicine They lodged at the 
tcp of a dinfty home near the Odeon and being very great 
friends and very near neighbors: were giving this entertainment 
conjointly. Their names were Gustaue, Juies. and Adrien. 
Adrien was the artist, and lived in the garret, just over the 
heads of Gustave and Jules, whieh made it very convenient for 
a party, and placed a suite of rooms at the disposal of their 
visitors. 

Long before we had achieved the five pairs of stairs, we 
heard the sound of voices and the scraping of a violin, and on 
the fifth landing were received by a pretty young lady in a 
coquettish iittle eap, whom Miiller familiarly addressed as 
Annette, and who piloted ns into a very small bed-room which 
was already full of hats and coats, bonnets, shawls, and umbrel- 
las HavTig addel our own piletcts and be'ivers to the ^neril 
stock and hiving eich reecned i little bit of pisteboard in 
exohin^e fjr the same we weie "ihfwn into the bill room by 
Mademoiselle Annette who appeared to fill the position of 
hostess ushtr, and general superintendent 

It was 1 srood sized ro ni '■omcHhat low in the eeihng and 
brilhantly lighted with bts of talkw candles in bottles The 
fnrniture had all been cleared out for the dancers exeejt d row 
of benches round the wail" and a chest tf dnws u <l rece^ 
between the windows which sened as a nised platfoim for the 
orchestri The sud orvhe-ilia consisted of a vnhn ind aceoi 
dim both played by amateurs, with an occdiionil ohhqato on 
the common comb As for the guesta they were as Muller 
had air ady told us all -itudcnts and gnsettes — the termer 
wearing every strange vinety of beaid ind blou'st, the latter 
in pretty hght colored niushns ini bmitch n_ little op's w th 
the exctpt n of tw nh w il Ajwlis in ihur hur ml hi. 
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longed to the opera ballet. They were in the midst of a tre- 
mendous galop when we arrived ; so we stood at the door and 
looked on, and Dalrymple flirted with Mademoiselle Annette. 
As soon as the galop was over, two of our hosts came forward to 

" The Duke of Dalrymple and the Marquis of Arbuthnot— 
Messieurs Jules Ohavpentier and Gustavo Dubois," said Miiller, 
with the moat dic/agi air in the world. 

Monsieur Jules, a tall young man with ao enormous false 
noae of the regular carnival pattern, and Monsieur Gustave, who 
was short and stout, with a visible high-water mark round his 
throat and wrists, and curious leather mosaics in his boots, 
received us very cordially, and did not appear to be in the least 
surprised at the magnificence of the introduction. On the con- 
trary, they shook hands with us ; apologized for the absence of 
Adrien, who was preparing the supper upstairs ; and offered t<i 
find us partners for the next valse. Dalrymple immediately 
proposed for the hand of Mademoiselle Annette. Mulier, 
declining adventitious aid, wandeted among the ladies, making 
himself universally agreeable and trusting for a partner to his 
own unassisted efforts. For myself, I was indebted to Monsieur 
Gustave for an introduction to a very charming young lady 
whose name was Josephine, and with whom I fell over head 
and ears in love without a moment's warning. 

She was somewhat under the middle height, slender, supple, 
rosy-lipped, and coquettish to distraction. Her pretty mouth 
dimpled round with smiles at every word it uttered. Her very 
eyes laughed. Her hair, which was more adorned than con- 
cealed by a tiny muslin cap that clung by some unseen agency 
to the back of her head, was of a soft, warm, wavy brown, 
witli a woof of gold threading it here and there. Her voice 
was perhaps a little loud; her conversation rather childish; her 
accent such as would scarcely have passed current in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain— but what of that? One would be worse 
than foolish to expect style and cultivation in a grisette ; and 
had I not had enough to disgust me with both in Madame de 
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Marig(ian7 What more charming, after al!, thao yOBth, beauty, 
and iightheartedaesa ? Were Noel and Chapsa! of any import- 
ance to a mouth that could not speak without such a smile as 
Hebe might have envied? 

I was, at all events, in no mood to take exception to these 
little defects. I am not sure that I did not even regard them 
iu the light of additional attractions. That which in another I 
should have called bite, I set down to the score of naiveU in 
Mademoiselle Josephine. One is not diffident at twenty — by 
the way, I was now twenty-one — especially after dining at the 
Maison Dorge. 

Mademoiselle Josephine was frankness itself. Before I had 
enjoyed the pleasure of her acquaintance for ten minutes, she 
told ine she was an artificial florist; that her patronne lived in 
the Rue Menilmontant; that she went to her work e»ery morn- 
ing at nine, and left it every evening at eight; that she lodged 
lovs hs toils at No. 70, Rue Aubry-le-Boucber ; that her rela- 
tions lived at Juvisy ; and that she went to see them now and 
then on Sundays, when the weather and her funds permitted, 

"la the country pretty at Juvisy, Mademoiselle ?" I asked, 
by way of keeping up the conversation. 

" Oh, M'aieur, it is a real paradise. There are trees and 
fields, and there is the Seine close by, and a chateau, and a 
park, and a church on a hill, .... tna fm! there is nothing 
in Paris half so pretty ; not even the Jardin des Plantes !" 

" And have you been there 1 itely ?" 

" Not for eip'ht weeks, at the very least, M'sieur. But then 
it costs three francs and a half for the return ticket, and since 
I quarrelled with Emile " 

"Emile!" said I quioklj "Who is he?" 

"He is a piftuie frame maker, M'sieur, and works for a great 
dealer in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. He was my sweet- 
heart, and he took me out somewhere every Sunday, till we 
quarrelled." 

" And what did you quarrel about, Mademoiselle ?" 

My pretty partner laughed and tossed her head. 
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" Ei, mo^^ Dieu! he was jealous," 

" Jealous of whom ?" 

" Of a gentleman — an artist— who wanted to paint me iu one 
of his picturea. Emile did not like me to go to his atelier so 
often ; and the gentleman gave me a aha,wl (such a pretty shawl !) 
.nd a canary iu a lovely green and gold cage j and . . . ." 

" And Emile objected ?" 

"Yes, M'aieur." 

" How very unreasonable I" 

" That's just what I said, M'sieur." 

" And have jou never seen him since !" 

" Oh, yes — he keeps company now with my cousin Cecils, 
and she humors him in everything," 

" And the artist — what of him, Mademoiselle ?" 

" Oh, I sat to him every day, till his picture was finished. 
11 itait Hen gentil. He took me to the theatre several times, 
and once to a fete at Versailles; but that was after Emile and 
I had broken it off." 

" Did you find it tiresome, sitting as a model 1" 

'^ Mais, comme d, et comme fa.' It was a beautiful dress, 
and became me wonderfully. To be sure, it was rather cold 1" 

" May I ask what character you were supposed to represent. 
Mademoiselle ?" 

" He said it waa Phryne. I have no idea who she was; but 
I think she must have found it very uncomfortable if she always 
wore sandalsj and went without stockings." 

I looked down at her little foot, and thought how pretty it 
must have looked in the Greek sandal. I pictured her to myself 
in the graceful Greek robe, with a chahce in her hand and her 
temples crowned with flowers. What a delicious Phryne ! And 
what a happy fellow Praxiteles must have been ! 

" It was a privilege, Mademoiselle, to be allowed to see you in 
BO charming a costume," 1 said, pressing her hand tenderly. 
" I envy that artist from the bottom of my heart." 

Mademoiselle Josephine smiled, and returned the pressure. 

" One might borrow it," said she, "for the Bal de I'Op&a," 
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" Ah, Mademoiselle, if I dared only aspire to the honor of 
conducticg you !" 

" Dame! it is nearly four months to come !" 

" True, but in tlie meantime. Mademoiselle " 

" In the meantime," said the fair Josephine, anticipating my 
hopes with all the unembarrassed straighttbrwardne^ imagina- 
ble, "I shall be delighted to improve M'sleur's acquaintance." 
" Mademoiselle, jou make me happy !" 
" Besides, M'aieur is an Englishman, and I like the English 

" I am delighted to hear it. Mademoiselle. I hope I shall 
never give you cause to alter your opinion." 

" Last galop before snpper !" shouted Monsieur Jules through 
a brass speaking-trumpet, in order to make use of which he was 
obliged to hold up his nose with one hand. " Gentlemeii, choose 
your partners. All couples to dance till they drop !" 

Th w d p mm d mongst whom Dalrymple 

d I 1 m 1 A d I 11 with one of the ballet 

Id h to \ f J sephine, she proved to 

1 ml y g ' P P " ^^ never wanted to rest, 

d h d 1 fi 8h 1 d not even look warm 

wh I w d 1 d y how it was that I did 

d h p 

Wh h 1 p d d 11 w t upstairs to Monsieur 

Adne g , wh M Ad , who had red hair and 

wore glasses, received us in person, and made us welcome. Here 
we found the supper elegantly laid out on two doors which had 
been taken off tUeir hinges for the purpose; but which, being 
supported from beneath on divers boxes and chairs of unequal 
heights, presented a painfully sloping surface, thereby causing 
the jellies to look like leaning towers of Pisa, and the sponge- 
cake (which was already professedly tipsy) to assume an air so 
unbecomingly convivial that it might almost have been called 

Nobody thought of sitting down, and, if they did, there werf, 
BO means Of doing so ; for Monsieur Adrien's garret was none 
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of tTie largest, and, as in a small villa residence we sometimes 
see the whole house sacrificed to a winding staircase, so in thin 
instance had the whole room heen sacrificed to the splendor of 
the supper. For the inconTenience of standing, we were com- 
pensated, however, by the abuBdauoe and escellenoe of the fare. 
There were cold chickens, meat-pies, dishes of sliced ham, 
pyramids of little Hologna sausages, huge rolls of hread a yard 
in length, lobster salad, and cold punch in abundance. 

The flirtations at supper were tremendous. In a bachelor 
establishment one cannot expect to find every convenience, and 
on this occasiOD the prevailing deficiencies were among the pJatea 
and glasses ; so those who had been partners in the danoe now 
became partners in other matters, eating ofi' the same plate and 
drmking out of the same tumbler ; but this only made it so much 
the meiiier l!y and by somebody volunteered a song, and some- 
body else made a speech, and then we went down again to the 
hall room, ind dancing recommenced. 

The liughter now became louder, and the legs of the guests 
more ^ igorous than ever. The orchestra, too, received an addr- 
tion to its strength in the person of a gentleman who, having 
drunk more cold punch than was quite consistent with the pre- 
servation of his equilibrium, was still sober enough to oblige un 
with a spirited accompaniment on the shovel and tongs, which, 
with the violin and accordion, and the eomb obligato before 
mentioned, produced a startling effect, and reminded one of 
Turkish marches. Pantomime overtures, and the like barbaric 

In the midst of the first polka, however, we were interrupted 
by a succession of furious double knocks on the floor beneath 
our feet. We stopped by involuntary consent — dancers, musi- 
cians, and all 

" It's our neighbor on the story below," said Monsieur Jules. 
" lie objects to the dauciug." 

" Then we'll danoe a little heavier, to teach him bolter 
taste," said a student, who had so little hair on his head and 
so much on his chin, that he looked as if his face had been 
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turoed upside down. " What is the name of the ridiculous 
monster ?" 

" Monsieur Bobinet." 

" Ladies and gentlemen, let us dance for the edification of 
Monsieur Bobinet ! Orchestra, strike up, in honor of Monsieur 
Bobinot ! One, two, three, and away I" 

Hereupon we uttered a general hurrah, and dashed off again, 
like a herd of young elephants. The knocking ceased, and we 
thought that Monsieur Bohinet had resigned himself to his 
fate, when, just gs the polka ended and the dancers were 
promenading noisily round and round the room, the bombard- 
ment began afresh ; and this time against the very door of the 
ball-room. 

" Par exemple!" ories Monsieur Jules. " The enemy dares 
to attack us in our own lines !" 

" Bolt the door, and let him taoct til] he's tired," suggested 

"Open it suddenly and deluge him with water' eried an 
other 

" Tar and fpather him ' propo-fed a third 

In the meantime Monsieur Bobinet hijjily ignorant of 
these ngreeable scheme's for his receptun continued t thunder 
away upon the outer panels accompanjine the raps with occa 
sional kul coughs and hems and stampings of the feet 

"Hush' do nothing violent cried Muller scenting a prac- 
tical J ke Let us invite him in and make fun of him It 
will be ever sj much more amusing 1 

And with this he drove the rest somewhat biok and threw 
open the door upon the outer threshold of which with a =tiLk 
in one hand ind a bedroom candle in the othei and i flowered 
dressing gown tied round hii ample waist br i c rd and taiaels, 
Btood Monsieur Bobinet 

Muller received him with a prcf und bow ind saii — 

" Monsieur Bobinet, I beheye ^ 

Monsieur Bobinet, who was very bald, very cross, and very 
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stout, cast ao irritable glance into the room, but, seeing so many 
people, drew back and said : — 

" Yeg, that is my name, Monsieur. I lodge on the fourth 
floor . . ." 

" But pray walk in. Monsieur Bobinet," said Miiller, opening 
the door still wider and bowing still more profouadly. 

" Monsieur," returned the fourth-floor lodger, " I — I only 
ccme to complain . . . ," 

" Whatever the occasion of this honor. Monsieur," pursued 
the student, with increasing politeness, " we cannot suffer you 
to remain on the landing. Pray do us the favor fo walk in." 

"Oh, walk in — pray walk in. Monsieur Bobinet," echoed 
Jules, Gustave, and Adrien, all together. 

The fourth- floor lodger hesitated ; took a step forward ; 
thought, perhaps, that, since we were all so polite, he would do 
his best to conciliate us; and, glancing down nervously at hia 
dressing-gown and slippers, said : — 

" Eeally, gentlemen, I should have much pleasure, hut I am 
not prepared . , ." 

" Don't mention it, Monsieur Bobinet," said Miiller. " We 
are delighted t» receive you. Allow nae to disembarrass you of 
your candle." 

" And permit me," said Jules, "to relieve you of your stick." 

'■ Pray, Monsieur Bobinet, do you never dance the polka ?" 
Ask ad Gustave. 

" Bring Monsieur Bobinet a glass of cold punch," said Adrien. 

"And a plate of lobster salad," added the bearded student. 

Monsieur Bobinet, finding the door already closed behind him, 
looked round nervously ; but encountering only polite and smil- 
ing faces, endeavored to seem at his ease, and to put a good face 
upon the matter. 

" Indeed, gentlemen, I must beg you to excuse me," said he. 
" I never drink at night, and I never eat suppers. I only came 
to request , , ." 

"Nay, Monsieur Bobinet, we cannot suffer you to leave us 
without taking a glass of cold punch," pursued Miiller. 
11 
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" Upon my word," begao the lodger, " I dare not . 

" A glass of white wine, then ?" 

" Or a cup of coffee ?" 

" Or some home-made lemonade ?" 

Monsieur Bobinet cast a look of helpless longing towards the 
door. 

" If you really insist, gentlemen," said he, " I will take a cup 
of coffee; but indeed . , ." 

" A cup of coffee for Monsieur Bobinet !" shouted Slliller. 

" A large cup of coffee for Monsieur Bobinet !" repeated Jules. 

" A strong cup of coffee for Monsieur Bobinet!" cried Gua- 
tave, following up the lead of the other two. 

The fourth-floor lodger frowned and colored up, beginning to 
be suspicious of mischief. Seeing this, Mulier ha.'ftened to 
apologize. 

" You must pardon us, Monsieur Bobinet," he said with the 
most winning amiability, " if we are all in unusually high spiriM 
to-night. You are not aware, perhaps, that our friend Monsieur 
Jules Charpentier was married this morning, and that we are 
here in celebration of that happy eyent. Allow me to introduce 
you to the bride." 

And turning to one of the ballet ladies, he led her forward 
with exceeding gravity, and presented her to Monsieur Bobiniit 
as Madame Oharpentier. 

The fourth-floor lodger bowed, and went through the usuai 
congratulations. In the nieantiuie, some of the others had pre- 
pared a mock sofa by means of two chairs set somewhat wide 
apart, with a shaw! thrown over the whole to conceal the spaee 
between. Upon one of these chairs sat a certain young lady 
named Louise, and upon the other Mam'selle Josephine. As 
soon as it was ready, Mnller, who had been only waiting for it, 
affected to observe for the first time that Monsieur Bobinet was 
still standing. 

" Man Dieu .'" he exclaimed, " has no one offered our visitor 
a chair ? Monsieur Bobinet, I beg a thousand pardons. Pray 
do us the favor to he seated. Your cofl'ee will be here inimedi- 
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atelj, and these ladies on the sofa will be delighted to make room 
for jou." 

" Oil yes, praj be seated, Monsieur Bobinet," cried the ti#o 
girls. " We shall be charmed to make room for Monsieur 
Bobinet !" 

More than ever confused and uncomfortable, poor Monsieur 
Bobinet bowed ; sat down upon the treacherous space between 
the two chairs ; went through immediately ; and presented the 
soles of his slippers to the company in the least picturesque 
manner imaginable. This involuntary perfoi'mance was greeted 
with a shout of wild delight. 

" Bravo, Monsieur Bobinet !" 

"Vive Monsieur Bobinet!" 

" Three cheers for Monsieur B b et I 

Scarlet with rage, the fourth floor lodger spra " t 1 s feet 
and made a rush to the door; but he was hemmed n n u ed 
ately. tn vain he stormed ; in va n he -iwore W e jo ned 
hands; we called for music; we danced ro 1 h n we sang 
and at last, having fairly bumped and thumjed and hu tied h m 
till wo were tired, pushed him out on the land n^ and left 1 m 
to his fate. 

After this interlude, the mirth "rew fast and fur us T he 
succeeded vahe, and galop followed gal p 1 11 the orchestra de 
clared they could play no longer and the gentlemi w th the 
shove! and tongs collapsed in a corner of the ro a and went to 
sleep with liis head in the coal-scuttle Then tl e ballet lad es 
were prevailed upon to favor us w th a pas /c deuc after 
which Miilier sang a comic song w th a chor s n wh ch every 
body joined; and then the orchestra was b bel w th hot brandj 
and-water, and dancing commet c d ag n B\ th s t a e the 
visitors began to drop away in twos a d threes and eve the 
fair Josephine, to whom I had ne er ceased p y Uj, t! e u ost 
devoted attention, declared she could not st r anotl er stej \a 
for Dalryinple, he had disappeared dur ng supper w thout a 
word of leave-taking to any one. 

Matters being at this pass, I looked at my watch, and found 
that it was already half-past six o'clock ; so, having bade good- 
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night, or rather good-morniDg, to Messieurs Jules, Gustave, and 
Adrien, and haviug, with great difficulty, discovered ray own 
coat and hat among the miscellaneous collection in the adjoining 
bed-room, I prepared to escort Mademoiselle Josephine to her 

" Going already ?" said Miilier, encountering us on the land- 
ing, with a roll in one haud and a Bologna sausage in the other. 
"Already ! Why, my dear fellow, it ia nearly seven o'clock !" 
"Qa'vm,porte? Come up to the aupper-room and have some 



"Not for the world !" 

" Well, ckacun, & son goUt. I am as hungry as a hunter." 

" Can I not take you any part of your way F" 

" No, thank you. I am a Quartier Latinist, pur Bang, and 
lodge only a street or two off. Stay, here is my address. Coma 
and see me — you can't think how glad I shall be !" 

" Indeed, I will come — and here is my card in exchange. 
Good-night, Herr Miiller." 

" Good-night, Marquis of Arbuthnot. Mademoiselle Jo- 
sephine, au plaisir." 

So we shook hands and parted, and I saw my nn m at 
home to her residence at No. 70, Rue Aub y le B u h wh 
opened npon the Marchfi dea Innocents Sh 1 U 1 p wp 
my shoulder in the cab, and was only j t & ntl> aw k 
when I left her, to accept all the mat n ql that y t e 
mained in the pockets of my paletot, and t n d m that I 
had promised to take her out next Sunday fad n the 

country, and a dinner at the Moulin Ro ^ 

The fountain in the middle of the March^ was now sparkling 
in the sunshine like a shower of diamonds, and the business of 
the market was already at ita height. The shops in the neigh- 
boring streets were opening fast. The " iron tongue" of St. 
Kustache was calling the devout to early prayer, Fagged as I 
was, I felt that a walk through the fresh air would do me good; 
so I dismissed the cab, and reached my lodgings just aa the 
ileepy conelerge bad turned nut to sweep the hall, and open the 
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establishment for the day. When I came down again two hours 
later, after a nap and a bath, I found a tximmissionnaire waiting 

" TUnsI" said Madame Boolsse (Madame Bouiase was the 
wife of the cotuner^e). " Via.' here is M'sieur Arbuthnot." 

The man touched his cap, and handed me a letter. 

" I was told to deliver it into no hands but those of M'sieui 
himself," said he. 

The address was in Dalrymple's writing. I tore the envelope 
open. It contained only a card, on the back of which, scrawled 
hastily in pencil, were the following words : 

" To have said good-bye would have made our parting none 
the lighter. By the time you decipher this hieroglyphic I shall 
be some miles on my way; Address H8te! de Russia,. Berlin. 
Adieu, Damon; God bless you. 0- D." 

" How long is it since this letter was given to you ?" said I, 
without taking my eyes from the card. 

The commissionnaire made no reply, I repeated the question, 
looked up impatiently, and found that the man was already gone. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DE SAINTE AULAIRE, 
" Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees. 
Whose hollow turret wooes the whistling breeze." 

Mt acquaintance with Mademoiselle Josephine progressed 
rapidly; although, to eonfess the truth, I soon found myself 
much less deeply in love than I had at first supposed. For this 
disenchantment, fate and myself were alone to blame. It was 
not her fault if I had invested her with a thousand imaginary 
perfections ; nor mine if the spell was broken as soon as I dis- 
covered my mistake. 

Too impatient to wait til! Sunday, I made my way on Satur- 
day afternoon to Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, I persuaded myself 
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that I was bound to call on her, in order to conclude onr ar 
rangetnents for the following day. At all events, I argued, abe 
might forget the engagement, or believe that I had forgotten it. 
So I went, taking with me a magnificent bouquet, and on em- 
broidered satin bag full of marrons fflacis. 

My divinity lived, as she had told me, sous les toils — and sous 
h$ toits, up seven flights of very steep and dirty stairs, I found 
hev. It was a large attio with a sloping roof, overlooking a 
bristling expanse of chimnej-pota, and commanding the twin 
towers of Notre Dame. There were some colored prints of bat- 
tles and shipwrecks wafered to the walls ; a couple of flower- 
pots in the narrow Space between the window-ledge and the 
coping outside ; a dingy canary in a wire cage ; a rival mechan- 
ical cuekoo in a Doteli clock in the corner ; a little bed with 
striped hangings; a rush-bottomed pne-dieu chair in front of a 
plain black eriicifis, over which drooped a faded branch of con- 
secrated palm; and some few articles of household furniture of 
the humblest description. In all this there was nothing vulgar. 
Under other circumstances I might, perhaps, have even elicited 
somewhat of grace and poetry from these simple materials. But 
conceive what it was to see them through an atmosphere of 
warm white steam that left an objectionable clamminess on the 
backs of the chairs and caused even the door-handle to burst 
into a tepid perspiration. Conceive what it was to behold my 
adored one standing in the middle of the room, up to her elbows 
in aoap-suds, washing out the very dre^ in which she was to 
appear on the morrow. . . Good taste defend us ! Could any- 
thing be more cruelly calculated to disturb the tender tenor of 
a lover's dreams ? Fancy what Leandor would have felt, if, 
after swimming across the Hellespont, he had surprised Hero at 
the washing-tub ! Imagine Romeo's feelings, if he had scaled 
the orchard-walls only to find Juliet helping to bang out the 
family linen ! 

The worst of it was that my lovely Josephine was not in the 
least embarrassed. She evidently regarded the washing-tub a? 
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iece of furniture, and was not even conscious that 
the act of " soaping in," was an unromant.ie oceupa.tion ! 

Such was the severity of this first blow that I pleaded an en- 
gagement, presented my offerioga (how dreadfully inappropriate 
they seemed !), and hurried away to a lecture on materia meilica 
at the Ecole Pratique; that being a good, congenial, dismal en- 
tertiiiumeot for the evening ! 

Sunday came with the sunrise, and at midday, true ae the 
clock, of St. Eustache, T knocked once more at the door of the 
mansiirde where my Josephine dwelt. This time, my visit heing 
anticipated, I found her dressed to receive me She looked 
more fresh and charming than ever; and the lilac muslin which 
I had seen in the washing-tub some eighteen or twenty hours 
before, became ber to perfeetion. So did her pretty irreen 
shawl, pinned closely at the throat and worn as only a French- 
woman would have known how to wear it. So did the white 
camellia and the moss-rose buds which she had taken out of my 
bouquet, and fastened at her waist. 

VVhat I was not pi'epared for, however, was her cap. I had 
forgotten that your Parisian grisette* would no more dream of 
wearing a bonnet than of crowning her head with feathers and 
adorning ber countenance with war-paint. It had totally escaped 
Kne that I, a bashful Knglishraan of twenty-one, nervously sen- 
■aitive to ridicule and gifted by nature with but Uttle of the spirit 
of social defiance, must in broad daylight make my appearance 
in the streets of Paris, accompanied by a bonnetleas grisette ! 
What should I do, if I met Dr. Charon ? or Madame de Oour- 
celles? or, worse than all, Madame de Marignan ? My obvious 
resource was to take her in whatever direction we should be 
least likely to meet any of my acquaintances. Where, oh fate! 
might that obscurity be found which had suddenly become the 
dearest object of my desires ? 

" Eh bien. Monsieur Basil," said Josephine, wheu my first 

• The grisBlte of twenty yeara ago, bi/n enUndu. I am writing, be it 
remembered, of " The days of my youth." 
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compliments had been paid. " I am quite ready. Where arf 
we going ?" 

" We shall dine, wion. c7ier ange," said I, abaentiy, " at — let 

" At the Moulin Rouge," interrupted she. " But that is sis 
hours to come. In the meantime " 

" In the meantime ? Ay, in the meantime .... what a 
delightful day for the time of year !" 

" Shall it he Versailles ?" suggested Josephine. 

" Heaven forhid !" 

Josephine opened her large eyes. 

" Mim Ifwu !" said she. '' What is there so yery dreadful ia 
Versailles ?" 

I made no reply. I was passing all the suburbs in review 
before my mind's eye, — Bellevue, Enghien, Fontenay-aus-Roses, 
St. Q-ermains, Sceaux ; even Pontainebleau and Compi^gne. 

The grisette pouted, and glanced at the clock. 

" If Monsieur is as slow to start as he is to answer," said she, 
" we shall not get beyond the barriers to-day." 

At this moment, I remembered to have heard of Mont!b<5ry 
as a place where there was a forest and a feudal ruin ; also, 
which was more to the purpose, as lying at least sis-and-twenty 
miles south of Paris. 

■' My dear Mademoiselle Josephine," I said, " forgive me. I 
have planned an escarsion which I am sure will please yoti 
infinitely better than a mere common-place trip to Versailles. 
Versailles, on Snnday, ia vulgar. You have heard, of course, 
of Montlbfiry— one of the most interesting places near Paris," 

" I have read a romance called The Tower of MonilMry" 
said Josephine. 

" And that tower — that historical and interesting tower — is 
still standing ! How delightful to wander among the ruins — to 
recall the stirring events which caused it to be besieged in the 
reign of — of either Louis the Eleventh, or Louis the Fourteenth ; 
I don't remember which, and it doesn't signify — to explore the 
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picturesque village, and ramblo througli the adjoining woods of 
St. Generi^ve— to visit . . . ." 

" I wonder if we shall find any donkeya to ride," interrupted 
Josephine, upon whom nij eloquence was taking the desired 

" Donkeys !" I exclaimed, drawing, I am ashamed to say, 
upon my imagination. " Of course — hundreds of them !" 

" Ah, fd / Then the sooner we go the better. Stay, I must 
just look my door, and leave word with my neighbor on the 
nest floor that I am gone out for the day." 

So she locked the door and left tho message, and we started. 
I was fortunate enough to find a close cab at the corner of the 
marchi — she would hare preferred an open one, hut I overruled 
that objection on the score of time — and before very long we 
were seated in the cushioned fauteuils of a first-class compart- 
ment on the Orleans Railway, and speeding away towards 
Montlh^ry. 

It was with no trifling sense of relief that I found the place 
really pictTiresquc. when we arrived. We had, it is true, to 
put up with a comfortless drive of three or four miles in a ptimi- 
tivo, jolting, yellow omnibus, which crawled at stated hours of 
the day between the town and the station ; but that was a minor 
evil, and we made the best of it. First of all, we strolled 
through the village — the clean, white, sunny village, where the 
people were sitting outside their doors playing at dominoes, and 
the cocks and hens were walking about like privileged inhabit- 
ants of the market-place. Then we had luncheon at the auherge 
of the " Lion d'Or." Then we looked in at the little church 
(still smelling of incense from the last service) with its curious 
old altar-piece and monumental brasses. Then we peeped through 
the iron gate of the melancholy cimetihre, which was full of 
black crosses and wreaths of immortelles. Last of all, we went 
to see the ruin, wLich stood on the summit of a steep and soli- 
tary rock in the midst of a vast level plain. It proved to be a 
round keep of gigantio strength and height, approached by two 
courtyards and surrounded by the weed-grown and fragmentary 
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traces of an extensive stronghold, nothing of which now remained 
save a few broken walls, three or four embrasured loopholes, an 
ancient well of incalculable depth, and the rusted teetb of a. 
formidable portcullis. Hero we paused awhile to rest and ad- 
mire the view ; while Josephine, pleased as a child on a holiday, 
flung pebbles into the well, ale sugar-plums, and amused herself 
with my pocket- telescope. 

" Regurdez !" she cried, " there is the dome of the Pantheon. 
I am sure it is the Pantheon — and to the right, far away, I see 
a town ! — little white houses, and a steeple. And there goes a 
steamer on the river— and there is the railway and the railway 
station, and the long road hy which we came in the omnibus. 
Oh, how nice it is, Monsieur Basil, to look through a telescope !" 

" Do me the favor, ma beUe, to accept it— for my sake," said 
I, thankful to find her so easily entertained. I was lying in a 
shady angle of old wall, pufEng away at a cigar, with my hat 
over my eyes, and the soles of my boots levelled at the view. It 
is difficult to smol<:e and make love at the same time; and I 
preferred the tobacco. 

Josephine was enchanted, and thanked me in a thousand 
pretty, foolish phrases. She declared she saw ever so much 
farther and clearer with the glass, now that it was her own. 
She looked at me through it, and insisted that I should look ab 
her. She picked out all sorts of marvellous objects, at all sorts 
of incredible distances. In short, she prattled and chattered tilk 
I forgot ail about the washing-tub, and again began to think her 
quite charming. Presently we heard wandering sounds of music- 
among the trees at the foot of the hill — sounds as of a violin 
and bagpipes ; now coming with the wind from the west, now 
dying away to the north, now bursting out afresh more merrily 
than ever, and leading off towards the village. 

" Tiethi ! that must be a wedding !" said Josephine, drumming 
with her little feet against the side of the old well on which she 

" A wedding ! what connection subsists, pray, between the 
bonds of matrimony, and a tune on the bagpipes V 
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" I don't know what you mean by bagpipes — I only know that 
when people get married in the country, they go about with the 
musicians playing before them. What you hear yonder is a 
violin and a cornenmse." 

" A cornemiKe !" I repeated. " What's that ?" 

"Oh, country music. A thing you blow into with your mouth, 
and play upon with your fingers, and squeeze under your arm — 
like this." 

" Then it's the same thing, ma chkre," said I. "A bagpipes 
and a conieniuse— a cornemv.se and bagpipes. Both oi* them 
national, popular, and frightful," 

" I'm so fond of music," said Josephine. 

Not wishing to object to her tastes, and believing that this 
observation related to the music t'ben auSib"le, 1 matle no rep'ly. 

" And I have never been to an opera," added she. 

I was still silent, thougn iroiu aujtuer motive. 

" You will take me one night to the Itaiiens, or the Op^ra 
Comique, will you not. Monsieur Basil ?" pursued she, determined 
not to lose her opportunity. 

I had now no resource but to promise ; which I did, very re* 
luotantly. 

"You would enjoy the OpSra Oomiquc far more than the 
Itaiiens," said I, remembering that Madame de Marignan had a 
box at the Ilaliens, and rapidly weighing the chances for and 
■against the possibility of recognition. " At the first they sing 
in French — at the last, in Italian." 

" Ah, bah ! I should prefer the French," replied she, falling 
at once into the snare. " When shall it be — this week ?" 

" Ye — es ; one evening this week." 

" What evening?' 

"Well, let me see — we had better wait, and consult the ad- 
vertisements." 

■' Dame! never mind the advertisements. Let it be Tuea- 

" Why Tuesday V 
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" Because it is soon ; and becanso I oaD get away early on 
Tuesdays if I ask leave." 

I had, plainly, no chance of escape. 

" Tou would not prefer to see the great military piece at the 
Porte St. Martin ?" I suggested. " There are three hundred 
real soldiers in it, and they fire real cannon." 

" Not I ! I have been to the Porte St. Martin, over and over 
again. Eniile knew one of the scene-painter's assistants, and 
used to get tickets two or three times a month." 

" Then it shall be the Opera Comi.iue," said I, with a sigh. 

" And on Tuesday evening next." 

"On Tuesday evening next." 

At this moment the piping and fiddling broke out afresh, and 
Josephine, who had scarcely taken the little telescope from her 
eye all the time, exclaimed that she saw the wedding party 
going through the market place of the town. 

" There they are— the musioiaoa first ; the bride and bride- 
groom next; and eight friends, all two and two I There will 
be a dance, depend on it ! Let us go down to the town, and 
hear all about it I Perhaps they might invite ub to join them — 
who knows ?" 

" But you would not dance before dinner ?" 
E 11 D I w d dance before breakfast, if I had 

hhn Cm glwedo not make haste, we may 

m 

I K d li y looking, like a martyr j and we 

w d w g tow 

T w d h h st person who seemed likely to 

k w — h w d pp h csser, standing at his shop-door 

w d n pockets and a comb behind his 

— d w d h b wedding-party had just passed 

h h h way to the Chateau of Saint Au- 

rh C S A !" said Josephine. " What are 

they going to do there ? What is there to see ?" 

" It is ao ancient mansion, Mademoiselle, much visited by 
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etrangers," replied the hairdresser with esceeding poHtenesa. 
" Worthjof Mademoiselle's distinguished attention — and Mon- 
sieur's. Contaius old furniture, old paintings, old china — stands 
in an extensive park — one of the lions of this neighborhood, 
Mild emoise lie — nlso Monsieur." 

" To whom does it belong ?" I asked, somewhat interested in 
this account, 

" That, Monsieur, is a question difficult to answer," replied 
the fluent hairdresser, running his fingers through his locks and 
dispersing a gentle odor of rose-oil. " It was formerly the prop- 
erty of the ancient family of Saint Aulaire. The last Marquis 
de Saint Aulaire, with his wife and family, were guillotined in 
1793. Some say that the young heir was saved ; and an indi- 
Yidual asserting himself to be thtt heir did actually put for- 
wird a claim to tbo estate, some twenty or five-and- twenty years 
a^^o but lost his causi, for want of sufficient proof. In the 
meantime, it had passed into thi» hands of a wealthy republieao 
family, descended, it is said, from General Dumourioz. This 
family held it till within the last four years, when two or three 
tresh claimants came forwaid , so that it is now the object of a 
lawsuit which may last till every brick of it falls to ruin, and 
eery tree about it withtrs away At present, a man and Lis 
wite have charge of the place and visiters are permitted to see 
i( any day between twelve and four ' 

' I should like to see the old placi,, ' said I. 

" And I should like to see how the bride is dressed," said 
Josephine, " and if the bridegroom is handsome." 

" Well, let us go— not forgetting to thank Monsieur le Perru- 
qnier for his polite information." 

Monsieur le Permqmer fell into what dancing- masters call the 
first position, and bowed elaborately. 

" ftlost welcome. Mademoiselle — and Monsieur," said he. 

" SlraTgfil up Hie ruau= — paol' olK,- ^-^arca-i jiJijHi' J' ^IHJL^..^" »*■ J 

mile— old iron gates — can't miss it. Good-afternoon, Mademoi- 
selle—also Monsieur." 

Following his directions, we came presently to the gates, which 
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were rusty and broken -hinged, with traces of old gilding still 
showing faintly here and there upon their battered scrolls and 
bosses. One of them was standing open, and had evidently 
been standing so for years; while tlie other had as evidently 
been long closed, so that the deep grass had grown ranltly all 
about it, and the very bolt was crusted over with a yellow lichen. 
Between the two, an ordinary wooden hurdle had been put up, 
and this hurdle was opened for us by a little blue-bloused urchin 
in a pair of huge sabots, who, thinking we belonged to the 
bridal party, pointed up the dusky avenue, and said, with a 
grin :— 

" Tout droit, M'siear — ih sont passh par Id,!" 
Par Id, " under the shade of melancholy boughs," we went 
accordingly. Far away on either aide stretched dim vistas of 
neglected park-land, deep with coarse grass and weeds and, 
where the trees stood thickest, all choked with a brambly under- 
giowfh After about a i^uarter of a mile )f this dreary avenue 
we cinie ti a bread area ff several acres laid out in the Italian 
style with fountains and terraces at the upper cnl of nhich 
stood the hiuse — a feuda! m yen &ge French chateau with 
irregular w ngs iteep sKted roofliigH innumerable w ndows 
and fantiitic stee[.le topped turrets sheeted with lead and 
capped with grotesque gilded weathercocks The principal 
front lad been repaired m the style of the Reniiss'snee ai d 
decc rated with little fol afed enliblitures above the diurs and 
w ndows whilst a double flight of steps leadin.i up to ■» giand 
entrance on the level of the first story like the fimous double 
Btaireise of Fontainebleau had be n patched on in the veiy 
centre to the manifest disfiguicmect of the building MDst of 
the windows were shuttered up tnd as we drew nearer the 
L,cneral eiidenees of ieiolati n becime more apparent The 
steps of the lei races were cohered with patches f brown and 
f,olden m ss The stone urns were some of them fillen m the 
deep grass and some brtken There were gaps in the iicb 
balustiide here and there, and the two great fountains on 
either side of the lower terrace had long sin^e ceased to fling up 
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their feathery columns towards the sun. In the middle of one 
a brokea Pan, noseless and armless, turned up & stony face of 
mute appeal, as if imploring us to free him from the paraaitia 
jungle of aquatic plants which flourished rankly round him in 
the basin. In the other, a stalwart river-god with his finger on 
his lip, seemed listening for the music of those waters which 
now scarcely stirred amid the tans^led weeds that clustered at 
his feet. 

Passing all these, passing also the flower-beds choked with 
brambles and long waving grasses, and the once quaintly-clipped 
myrtle and box-trees, all flinging out fantastic arms of later 
growth, we oame to the upper terrace, which was paved in 
curious patterns of stars" and arabesques, with stones alternately 
round and flat. Here a good-humored, cleanly peasant woman 
came clattering out in her sahofs from a side-door, key in hand, 
preceded us up the double flight of steps, unlocked the great 
door, and admitted us. 

The interior, like the front, had been modernized about a 
hundred and fifty years before, and resembled a little formal 
Versailles or miniature Fontainebleau. Dismantled halls payed 
with white marble; panelled ante-chambers an inch deep in 
<3ust; dismal salons adorned with Eenaisaance arabesques and 
huge looking-glasses, cracked and mildewed, and mended with 
pasted seams of blue paper; houdoira with faded Watteau pan- 
allings; corridors with painted ceilings where mythological 
divinities, marvellously foreshortened on a sky-biue ground, 
were seen surrounded by rose-colored Cupids and garlanded with 
Tibbons and flowers ; innumerable bed-rooms, some containing 
grim catafalques of beds with gilded cornices and funereal 
plumes, Bouie empty, some full of stored-up furniture fast going 
to decay — all these in endless number we traversed, conducted 
by the good-tempered ccniderge, whose heavy sabots awakened 
ghostly echoes from floor to floor. 

At length, through an ante-chamber hned with a double file 
of grim old family portraits — some so blackened with age and 
dust as to he totally indistinguishable, and others bulging 
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hideouilj out of their irimes — we came to the I b ary a re lly 
noble room loftj pmelled with walaut w ol fij lel with 
pohahed oak and 1 okinj, oier a w de expanse of leiel c uulry 
Long ranges of emptj book shelve? fenced in with broken wire 
work ran round the walls The painted ceiling represented as 
usual the heavens and s me pa^in divin tii.3 A dumb old 
t me piece orynallj c nstructei to tell the months thi, days 
of the year an I the hours stood oa a massive corner bracket 
neir the door Long antique lu rrors in hea\v bl ek frdnies 
reached fiom floor to ce ling between each of the window and 
ID the centre of the ro m jiled all t^gcth^r and f sfjoned with 
a thick drtpery f eobweb" «tood a dizi-n jr to of old carved 
chair? "creena and foot-itoola rich with vchd hocade ml 
gilded kather but now looking as if a touch would ciuu ble 
them to dust Over the great cir^ed fireplai-t! h we\er huig 
a painting ujon whi:,li my ttentioi became riveted is seen as 
I entered tho rojin — a pnnting yellow with igu coveied with 
those minute cracks which are 1 kc wrinkles m the face of 
antKjue art coated with dust an! 3et ao s ngularlj attractive 
that having once noticed it I looked at nothing ehe 

It was the half length p. i trait of a youn^ 1 idy in the co&tume 
of the reign ct Lou s \"\ I One hand rested on a stoni, urn , 
the other vii-, riiscd fe. her bo'^im holding a thin blue scaif 
that seemed to flufter in the wind Her dreif wis of whit« 
satiD cut low dnd quare with a stumicher of lace and pearls 
She also wore pearls in her biir on her wh te arms an J on her 
whit*,r neck This much for the n ere adjun ts &i tor the 
face — ah how can I e\er des:,ribe that pale perfect tender 
face with it« waving brown bur and soft brown eyes an 1 that 
steadfast perpetual smile that seemed to light Ihi, ejc liom 
within and to dwell in the corners of tl e lip without j iiting 
or moving them ' It was hke a fice seen in a dream or the 
imperfect ima_e which seems to come between us and the page 
when we read of Imogen asleep 

" Who was this lady f" I asked, eagerly. 

The concierge nodded and rubbed her hands. 
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"Aha! M'sJeur," said she, "'tis the best paiutiiig in the 
chateau, as folks tell me. M'sieur is a conooisseur." 

" But do you know whose portrait it is ?" 

" To be sure I do, M'sieur. It's the portrait of the last 
Marquise — the one who was guillotined, poor soul, with her 
husband, in— let me see— in 1793 !" 

" What an exquisite creature ! Look, Josephine, did you 
ever see anything so beautiful ?" 

" Beautiful !" repeated the grisette, with a sidelong glance at 
one of the mirrors, " Beautiful, with such a coiffure and such 
a bodice ! Oiel! how tastes differ !" 

" But her face, Josephine I" 

" What of her face ? I'm sure it's plain enough " 

" Plain ! Good heavLns what 

But it was not w rth while to ar,,ue upon it I pulled out 
one of the oM oha ro and Bo ehmbed near enough to dust the 
surface of the pa ntin^ with my handterch ef 

" 1 wish I ooul 1 buy It ' I exela me 1 

Josephine burst into a loud iau^h. 

" Grand Diev. !" said she, half pettishly, " if you are bo 
much in love with it as all that, I dare say it would not be dif- 
ficult !" 

The concierge shook her head, 

" Everything on this estate is locked up," said she. " No- 
thing can be sold, nothing given away, nothing even repaired, till 
the^roe^ is ended." 

I sighed, and came down reloctaatly from my perch. Jo- 
sephine was visibly impatient. She had seen the wedding-party 
going down one of 'the walks at the back of the bouse ; and the 
concierge was waiting to let us out, I drew her aside, and 
slipped a liberal gratuity into her hand. 

" If I were to come down here some day with a friend of 
mine who is a painter," I whispered, " would you have any ob- 
jection, Madame, to allow him to make a little sketch of that 
portrait ?" 
12 
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The concierge loolted into her palm, and seeing the value of 
the ooicL, smiled, hesitated, put her finger to her lip, and said : — 

" Ma/oi, M'sieur, I believe I have no busioess to allow it; 
hut — to oblige a gentleman like you — if there was nobody 
ah out " 

I nodded. We understood each other sufficiently, and no 
more was needed. 

Once out of the house, Medemoiselle Josephine pouted, and 
took upon herself to he sulky — a disposition which was by no 
means lessened when, after triiversing the park in various direc- 
tions in search of the bridal company, we found that they had 
gone out long ago by a gate at the other aide of the estate, and 
were by this time piping, most probably, in the adjoining parish. 

It was now five o'clock ; so we hastened back through the 
village, oast a last glance at the grim old tower on its steep 
solitude, consigned ourselves to the yellow omnibus, and in due 
time were onee more flying along the iron road towards Paris. 
The rapid motion, the dignity of occupying a firstclass seat, 
and, above all, the prospects of an excellent dinner, soon brought 
my fair companion round again, and by the time we reached the 
Moulin Rouge, she was all vivacity and good temper. The less 
I say about that dinner the better. I am humiliated when I 
recall all that I suffered, and all that she did. I blush even 
now when I remember bow she blew upon her soup, put her 
kuift in her mouth, and picked her teeth with her shawl-pin. 
Whal possessed her that she would persist in oaHing the waiter 
"Monsieur?" And why, in Heaven's name, need she have 
clapped her hands when I ordered the champagne? To saj/ 
that I had no appetite — that I wished myself at the antipodes 
— thai I longed to sink into my boots, to smother the waiter, or 
to do anything equally desperate and unreasonable, is to express 
but a tithe of the anguish I endured. I bore it, however, In 
silence, little dreaming what a much heavier trial was yet in 
store for me. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

I FALL A SACRIFICE TO MRS. OEDNDY, 

" A WORD with you, if you please, Basil Arbuthnot," said 
nr. Ghfiron, '' when you have finished copying those prescrip- 

Dr. ChSrou was standing with his feet firinly planted in the 
tiger-skin rug, and his hack to the fireplace, I was busy writ- 
ing at the sfcady table, and glancing anxiously from time to time 
at the skeleton clock upon the chimney-pieee ; for itwas getting 
on fast towards five, and at half-past sis I was to take Josephine 
to the Op^ra Comique. As perverse fortune would have it, the 
Doctor had this afternoon given me more desk-work than usual, 
and I began to doubt whether I should he able to dine, dress, 
and reach the theatre in time if lie detained me much longer. 

" But you need be in no haste," he added, looking at his 
watch, " That is to say, upon my account," 

I bowed nervously — I was always nervous in his presence — 
and tried to write faster than ever; but, feeling his cold blue 
eye upon me, made a blot, smeared it with my sleeve, left one 
word out, wrote another twice over, and was continually tripped 
up by my pen, which sputtered hideously and covered the page 
with florid passages in little round spots, which only needed 
tails to become crotchets and quavers. At length, just as the 
clock struck the hour, I finished my task and laid aside my pen. 

Dr. Charon coughed preparatorily. 

" It is some time," said he, " since you have given me any 
news of your father. Do you often bear from him?" 

" Not very often, sir," I replied, " About once in every three 
weeks. He dislikes letter- writing." 

Dr. ChSron took a packet of papers from his breast-pocket, 
and ruffling them over, said, somewhat indifferently : — 

" Very true— very tr " His notes are brief and few; but 
always to the purpose. I heard from him this morning," 

"Indeed, sir?" 
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" Yea— here ia his letter. It encloses a remittance of seventy- 
five pounds ; fifty of which arc for you. The remaiiiing twenty- 
five being reserved for the defrayal of your espenses at the Ecole 
de Medeeine and the Euole Pratique." 

I was delighted. 

" Both are made payable through my banker," continued I)r. 
Charon, " and I am to take charge of your share till you require 
it; which cannot be just yet, as I understand ftom this letter 
that your father supplied you with the sum of one hundred and 
five pounds on leaving Kngland," 

My delight went down to zero. 

" Does my father say that I am not to have it now, sir ?" I 
asked, hesitatingly. 

" He says, as I have already told you, that it is to he yours 
when you require it." 

" And if I require it very shortly, sir — in fact, if I require 
it now ?■' 

" You ought not to require it now," replied the Doctor, with 
a cold, scrutinizing stare. " You ought not to have spent one 
hundred and five pounds in five months." 

I looked down in silence. I had more than spent it long 
since; and I had to thank Madame de Marignan for the facility 
with which it had flown. It was not to be denied that my 
c^irse of lessons in practical politeness had been somewhat 
expensive. 

" How have you spent it ?" asked Dr. Charon, never removing 
his eyes from my face. 

I might have answered, in bouquets, opera stalls, and riding 
horses ; in dress coats, tight boots, and white kid gloves ; in new 
books, new musio, bon-bons, cabs, perfumery, and the like inex- 
cusable follies. But I held my tongue instead, and said nothing. 

Dr, Charon looked again at his watch, 

" Have you kept any entries of your espenses since you came 
to Paris ?" said he. 

" Not with-— with any regularity, sir," I replied. 

He took out his pencil-case and pocket-book. 
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" Let ne try, then," said he, " to make an average calcuhtion 
of what they might be ia five months.'-' 

I began to feel very uncomfortable. 

" I believe your father paid your travelling expenses ?" 

I bowed affirmatively. 

" Leaving you the clear sum of one hundred andfive pounds." 
. I bowed again. 

" Allowing, then, for your rent — which ia, I believe, twenty 
francs per week," said he, entering the figures aa he went on, 
" there will be four hundred franoa spent in five months. For 
your living, saj thirty francs per week, which makes six hun- 
dred. For your clothing, seventy-five per month, which makes 
three hundred and seventy-five, and ought to be quite enough 
for a young man of moderate tastes. For your washing and fire- 
wood, perhaps forty per month, which makes two huniJred — and 
for your incidental expenses, aay fifteen per week, which makes 
three hundred. We thus arrive at a total of one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five francs, which, reduced to Eng- 
lish money at the average standard of twenty-five francs to the 
sovereign, represents the exact sum of seventy-five pounds. Do 
I make myself understood ?", 

I bowed for the third time. 

" Of the original one hundred and five pounds, we dow have 
thirty Dot accounted for. May I ask how much of that surplm 
you have leit?" 

" About — not more than — than a hundred and twenty francs," 
1 replied, stripping the feathers off all the pens Jn auooession, 
without knowing it. 

" Have you any debts ?" 

" A — a few." 

" Tailors' bills ?" 

" What others r" 

" A — a couple of months' rent, I believe, air." 

«I8 that all?" 

" N — not quite." 
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Dr. Charon frowned, and looked again at his watoh. 

" Be good enough, Mr: Arbuthnot, he said, " to spare me this 
amount of useless interrogation by at once stating the uature 
and amount of the rest." 

" I — I cannot positively state the amount, sir," I said, 
sbsurdly trying to get the paper-weight into my waistcoat pocket, 
ind. then putting it down in great confusion. '* I — I have an 
account at Monceau's in the Rue Duphot, and , . . ." 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted Dr. Charon : " but who is 

" Monceau's — Monceau's liyery-stables, sir." 

Dr. Charon slightly raised bis eye-brows, and entered the 

" And at Lavoisier's, on the Boulevard Poissonnifire — " 

" What is sold, pray, at Lavoisier's ?" 

" Gloves, perfumes, hosiery, ready-made linen . . . ." 

" Enough — you can proceed." 

" I have alao a bill at — at Barbet's, in the Passage de 
I'Op^ra." 

" And Barbet is—?" 

" A — a florist !" I replied, very reluctantly. 

" Humph ! — a florist I" observed Dr. Charon, again transfix- 
ing me with the cold, blue eye. " To what amount do yoa sup- 
pose you are indebted to Monsieur Barbet ?" 

I looked down, and beoame utterly uuintelKgible. 

" Fifty francs ?" 

" I — I fear; more.than — than — " 

" A hundred ? A hundred and fifty ? Two hundred ?" 

"About two hundred, I suppose, air," I said desperately. 

" Two hundred francs — that is to say, eight pounds English 
— to your florist ! Really, Mr. Arbuthnot, you must be singu- 
larly fond of flowers 1" 

I looked down in silence. 

" Have you a conservatory attached to your rooms V 

The skeleton clock struck the half hour. 

" Escuse me, sir," I said, driven nijw to the last extremity. 
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" but — but I have an engagement which — in short, I will, if 
you please, make out a list of — of these items, ascertaining the 
correct amount of each ; and when once paid, I will endeavor — 
I mean, it is my earnest desire, to — to limit my espenditure 
strictly to— in short, to study economy for the future. If, in 
[he meantime, you will have the goodness to excuse nic , . . ." 

" One word, young man. Will the fifty pounds cover your 
debts ?" 

" Quite, sir, I am confident." 

" And leave you something in hand for your ouvreat ex- 
penses ?" 

" Indeed, I fear very little." 

" In that case what will you do ?*' 

This was a terrible question, and one for which I could find 

" Write to your father for another remittance — eh ?" 
" I — upon uiy word, I dare not, sir," I faltered. 
" Then you would go in debt again ?" 
" I really fear — even with the stricteit ecnoiny — I—" 
" Be so obliging as to let me hive your seat said Dr Charon, 
thrusting the obnoiioua note book into his pocket and tjking 
my place at the desk from which he brought out a couple of 
cards, and a printed pij er 

" This ticket, said he admits the holder to the anatomical 
course for the tetm now beginniiig aod this to the lectures at 
the Ecole Pratique Both are in my gitt The first is worth 
two hundred franci and the second two hundred and fitly. I 
ought, perhaps, in strict justice to bestow them upon some needy 
and deserving individual however to sa\e you from d(,bt, or a 
very unpleasant alternative I will fall them in with your name 
and, when you bring me ill jour bills rece pted I will fcniisfi.r 
to your account the four hundred ind fifly fiancs which I mu'it 
otherwise, have paid for your courses out of the remittance for 
warded by your father for thit purp(-,e Understind however, 
that I must first have the receipts and th it I espe t you on 
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the word of a gentleman, to conimit no more follies, and to con- 
tract no more debts," 

" Oh, sir ! I exclainjed, " how can I ever—- — -" 

" No thanks. " I beg," interposed Dr. Ch6rOD. " Prove your 
gratitude by your conduct; do not trouble yourself to talk 
about it." 

" Indeed, sir, you may depend " 

" And no promises either, if you please. I attach no kind 
of value to them. Stay- — ^here is my cheek for the fifty pounds 
forwarded by jonr father. With that sum extricate yourself 
from debt. You know the rest." 

Hereupon Dr. Charon replaced the oarda and the printed form, 
double-looked his desk, and, with a alight gesture of the hand, 
frigidly dismissed me. 

I left the house quite chopfalkn. I was relieved, it is true, 
from the incubus of debt ; but then how small a figure I had 
cut in the eyes of Dr. Charon I Besides, I was small for the 
second time — reproved for the second time — lectured, helped, 
put down, and poohpoohed, for the second time ! Could I have 
peeped at myself just then through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope, I vow I could not have looked smaller in my own eyes. 

I had no time to dine ; so I despatched a eup of coffee and a 
roll ju my wij hjme ind went hune;ry tn the theatre 

Jtaephine wta Lpt up with immen&e splenlor Ijr this oeca 
sioo greatly to hfr Dwn satisfietion an 1 my di^app intment 
Hjvmg hired a small private bos in the le ist conspicuous p"irt 
of the theatre I had committed the cowirdly miitake of endea 
voring to transform m\ grisette into a woman of faihiin I hid 
bought her a pink ind while opera iloak a prettj little fan a 
pair ul white kid L,l»es and a bouquet V\ ith the^e she wore 
a decent white muflin dress furnished out of the limited re 
sources ot her own wardrobe anl a wreath of pink rose« tie 
work of her own cle\er finders Tl us equipped she wis far 
lew pretty than in her cjq letliah little every day cap, md lookeJ, 
T regret to say, more like an oavrihre than ever. Aj.'gravating 
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above all else, howeTer, was her own undisguised delight in her 
appearance. 

" Are my flowers ali right i" la inj dress tumbled ? Ta the 
hood of my cloak in the middle of my back ?" were the ques- 
tions she addressed to me every moment. In the ante-room she 
took advantage of each mirror we passed. In the lobby I caught 
her trying to look at her own bacli. Whon we reached our 
box she pulled her chair to the very centre of it, and sat thero 
as if she expected to he admired by the whole audience. 

" My dear Josephine," I remonstrated, " ait back here, facing 
the stage. You will see much better— bes idea, it is your pro- 
per seat, being the only lady in the box." 

"Ah, man Dieu! then I cannot see the honse— and how 
pretty it is ! Ever bo much prettier than the GaiStfi, or the 
Porte St. Martin !" 

"You can see the hou.se by peeping behind the curtain." 

"As if I were ashamed to be seen ! Par exemph!" 

" Nay, as you please. I only advise you according to custom 

Josephine pouted, and unwillingly conceded a couple of inches. 

" I wish I had brought the little telescope you gave me last 
Sunday," said she, presently. " There is a gentleman with one 
down there in the stalls," 

" A telescope at the opera — the gods forbid ! Here, however, 
is my opera-glass, if you like to use it." 

Josephine turned it over curiously, and peeped first through 
rane tube and then through the other. 

" Which ought I to look through ?" asked she. 

" Both, of course." 

■'Both!" How can I?" 

" Why thus — as you look through a pair of spectacles." 

" Ceil ! I can't manage that ! I can never look through any- 
thing without covering up one eye with my hand." 

" Then I think you had better be contented with your own 
charming eyes, iraa belle," said I, nervously. " How do you Uke 
your bouquet?" 
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JosephiQe sniffed at it as if she were taking anuff, and pro- 
nouuced it perfect. Just then the opera hegan. I withdrew 
into the shade, aod Josephine was silenced for a while in admi- 
ration of the scenery and the dresses. By and by, she began 
'« yawn. 

" Ah, mon Dtev, !" said she, " when will they have done sing- 
ing ? I have not heard a word all this tinie," 

" But everything is sung, ma cAA-e, in an opera." 

" What do you mean ? Is there no play ?" 

"This is the play; only instead of speaking their words, 
they sing them." 

Josephine shrugged her shoulders, 

"Ah, bah!" said she. "How stupid! I had rather have 

1 ri tes Gtnets at the Gai^t6, if that is lo be the 

as h wh 1 n ng. Oh, dear ! there is such a pretty lady 

m 1 pp ite bos, in such a beautiful blue glad, 

mm d w h bl It elvet and lace !" 
Hu h y u u not talk while they are singing !" 
Tien, pleasure to come out and be dumb. But do 

just see the lady in the opposite box ! She looks exactly as if 
she had walked out of a fash ion -book." 

" My dear child, I don't care one pin to look at her," said I, 
preferring to keep as mueh out of sight as possible, " To ad- 
mire your pretty face is enough for me." 

Josephine squeezed my hand affectionately. 

" That is just as Emile used to talk to me, said she. 

I felt by no means Battered. 

"Begardez done!" said she, palling me by the sleeve, just as. 
I was standing up, a little behind her chair, looking at the stage.. 
" That lady in the blue glad never takes her eyes from our box i' 
She points us out to the gentleman who is with her — do look !" 

I turned my glass in the direction to which slie pointed, and 
recognised Madame de Marignan ! 

I turned hot and cold, red and white, all in one moment, and 
shrank back like a snail that has been touched, or a 
at the first dig of the naturalist. 
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-" Docs she know you ?" asked Josephine. 

" I — I — probibly — that is to siy — I have, met her in society." 

" Aud who is the i^entleman ? 

That was just whit I wia W0Qi]erin„' It wai not Dplaroche. 
It was no one whom I hid ewe seen bet re It w-is a shirt, fat, 
pale DLitD, with a hild head and a ribbon in hia butt n hile. 

" la he her huabind f pursued Josephme 

The suggestion flashed upon me hke a revelation Had I 
not heard that M de Man^nan wa* coming home irom Algiers ? 
Of course it wa^i he ISo doubt if it A httle lulKtr fat, 
bald man . . . Pshiw juat the ijrt of a husbind that she 
deserved ! 

" How she looks at me !" said Josephine. 

I felt myself blush, so to speak, from head to foot. 

" Good Heavens \ my dear girl/' I esclaimed, " take jour 
elbows off the front of the box !" 

Josephine complied, with a pettish Httle grimace. 

" And, for mercy's sake, don't hold your head aa if you 
feared it would tumble off !" 

" It is the flowers," said she, " They tickle the back of my 
neck, whenever I move my head. I am much more comfortable 
in my cap." 

" Never mind. Make the beat of it, and listen to this 

It was the great tenor ballad of the evening. The house was 
profoundly silent J the first wandering chords of a harp were 
heard behind the scenes; and Duprez began. In the very 
midst of one of his finest and t^nderest sostenufo passages, Jose- 
phine sneezed— and such a sneeze ! you might have heard it 
out in the lobbies. An audible titter ran round the house. I 
saw Madame de Maiignan cover her face with her handkerchief, 
and yield to an irrepressible fit of laughter. As for the tenor, 
he cast a withering glance up at the box, and made a marked 
pause before resuming hia song. Merciful powers ! what crime 
had I committed that I should be visited with such a punish- 
ment as this? 
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" Wretched girl 1" I exclaimed, savagely, " wliat have yow 

"Done, won ami!" said Josephine, innoeeiitly. " Whj, I 
fear I have taken cold." 
I groaned aloud. 

" Takea cold !" I muttered to mjself. " Would to Heaven 
you had t'iken prussic acid '" 

Q q, d h 

Bw whwh pl *" P 

myldmd ro flm 

hbk h I dmdp md 



b h ph h poo h d h d 

ydh g dw y mp 

W dmd h dpdw 

b m plwismw Hwdh 

such a fiiol aa to suppose that, with a few shreds .ind patches of 
finery, I could make a fine lady of a grisette ? 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HIGH ART IN TBE QUARirBR LATIN. 

" But, my dear fellow, what else could you have expected ? 
Tou took Mam'selle Josephine to the Opira Comique. Ek Men 1 
yoa might as well have taken an oyster up Mount Vesuvius. 
Our fair friend was out of her element. Voild. tout." 

■' Oonfouud her iind her element !" I exclaimed with a 
groan. ''What the deuce is her element — the Quartier Latin?" 

'■ The Quartier Latin is to some extent her habitat — hut then 
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Mam'selle Josephine belunga to a genus of which jou, cher 
Monsieur Arbuthnot, are deplorably ignorant — the genus gri- 
Hette The giisette from a certain point of view is the chef- 
d Obuvre of Parisian industry , the bouquet of Parisian civiliaa- 
tioQ She 18 indigenous to the mane(wi& and the^at^ — bears 
no tiansplantatiun — fluuriahes in the^renw'Jre halconie, the aiib- 
urban gumgette, and the Salle Valentinois ; but degenerates at 
a higher elevation To improve her is to spoil her- In her 
white cap and muaiin gown, the Parisian grisette is simply de- 
licious In a smart bonnet, a Cashmere and a brougham, she 
IS simply detestable Fine clothes vulgarize her. Fine sur- 
roundings demoralize hei Lodged on the sixth story, rich in 
the possession of a cuot-oo-i-look, a canary, half a dozen pots of 
mignonette^ and iiome bits of cheap furniture in imitation ma- 
hogany, she has every virtue and every fault that is charming 
in woman — childlike giiety ; coquetry; thoughtless generosity ; 
the readiest laugh the readiest tear, and the warmest heart in 
the world Transplant her to the Cbauss^ d'Antin, instil the 
taste for diimond^ truffit,s and Veuve Clicquot, and you poison 
her whole nituie She b comes false, cruel, greedy, prodigal 
of your money pirsimonious of her own — a vampire — a ghoul 
— the hideous thing we call in polite parlance a Filh de 
Marl re 

Thus, with much gra\ ity and emphasis, spoke Herr Frana 
Miiller lying m h s biok ujcu a very ricketty sofa, and smoking 
like a steam eni^ine \ cup f half-cold coffee, and a bottle of 
rum three parts emptied stood beside him on the floor. These 
were the remains of his breakfast ; for it was yet early in the 
morning of the day following my great misadventure at the 
OpSra Coniique, and I had sought him out at his lodgings in the 
Hue Clovis at an hour when the Quartier Latin was for the most 
part in bed. 

" Josephine, at al! events, is not of the stuff that FHiea de 
Marbre are made of," I said, smiling. 

" Perhaps not— ireais, que voulez-vou» 9 We are what we are. 
A grisette makes a bad fine lady. A fine lady would make a 
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still worse griaette. The Archbishoprie of Paris is a, most re- 
pectable and desirable preferment; but your humble servant, 
for instance, would hardly suit the place." 

" And the moral of this learned and perspicuous discourse 7" 

" Tiens ! the moral is — keep our fair friend in 'her place. 
Semember that a dinner at thirty sous in the Palais Eoya!, or 
a fSte with fireworks at Mabille, wili give her ten times more 
pleasure than the daintiest repast you could order at the Maison 
Dorfe, or the choicest night of the season at either opera house. 
Aod how should it bo otherwise ? One must understand a thing 
to be able to enjoy it; and I'll be sworn Mam'selle Josephine 
was infinitely more bored last night than yourself" 

Our conversation, or rather his monologue, was here inter- 
rupted by the ringing of the outer bell. 

The artist sat up, took his pipe from his lips, and looked con- 
siderably disturbed. 

"M'He tonnerres !" said he jn a low tone. " Who can it be ? 
... so early in the day . . . not yet ten o'clock ... it is 
very mysterious." 

" It is only mysterious," said I, " as long as you don't open 
the door. Shall I answer the bell ?" 

" No — -yes — wait a moment . . . suppose it is that demon, 
my landlord, or that archfiend, my tailor — then you must say . . , 
holy St. Nicholas 1 you must say I am in bed with small-pos, 
or that I've broken out suddenly into homicidal delirium, and 
you're my keeper." 

" Unfortunately I should not know either of your princes of 
darkness at first sight." 

" True — and it might be Dupont, who owes me thirty franca, 
and swore by the bones of his aunt (an excellent person, who 
keeps an estaminet in the Place St. Sulpiee) that he would pay 
me this week. Diahle ! there goes the bell again." 

" It would perhaps be safest," 1 suggested, " to let M. or N, 
ring on till he is tired of the exercise." 

" But conceive the horrid possibility of letting thirty franca 
ring themselves out of patience 1 No, mon ami — I will dare tha 
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worst that may happen. Wait here for me — I will answer the 
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brouglit luck with yoii ! What do you think ? A sitter — pcei- 
tively, a sitter ! Wants to be sketched in at once — Vive la 
France ,'" 

" Man or woman ? Young or old ? Plain or pretty ?" 

" Elderly half-length, feminine gender — Mada,me Tapotte 
They are both there, Monsieur and Madame Excellent coup!' 
— redolent of the country — husband bucolic, adipose,- aurife 
rous—wife arrayed in all her glory, like the Queea of Sheba. 
I left them in the Salle d'Attenta— told them I had a sitt«r — 
time immensely occupied — half-lengths furiously in demanc 
Will you oblige me by performing the part for a few minutes, 
just to carry out the idea V 

"What part?" 

" The pact of sitter." 

" Oh, with pleasure," I replied, laughing. " Do with me 
what you pleaae." 

" You don't mind ? Come ! you are the beat fellow in the 
world. Now, if you'll sit in that arm-chair facing the light — 
head a little thrown back, arms folded, chin up . . , Capital ! 
You don't know what an effect this will have upon the provin- 

" But you're not going to let them in ! You have ao portrait 
of me to be at work upon !" 

" My dear fellow, I've dozens of half-finished studies, any 
one of which will answer the purpose. VoilA ! here is the very 
thing." 

And snatebing up a canvas that had been standing till now 
with its face to the wall, he flourished it triumphantly before my 
eyes, and placed it on the easel. 

" Heavens and earth !" I exclaimed, "that's a copy of the 
Titian in the Louvre — the ' Young Man with the Glove I' " 

" W^hat of that ? Our Tapottes will never find out the dif- 
ference. By the way, I told thcra you were a great English 
Milord, BO please keep up the character." 

" I will try to do credit to the peerage." 

" And if you would not mind throwing in a word of English 
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every now aad thea . . . a little Goddam, for inatanoe . . . 
Bh?" 

I laughed and sho k mj head 

" I will p sc fur you as Milord with all the pleasure in life," 
I said , only I cannot undert-jke to pose for the traditional 
Milord of tho Bouffes Parisiena H wever, I will speak some 
English and if you like 1 11 know no rreaeh." 

" No Ma—dmbh jou mu t kn w a little, or I can't es- 
■ohango a word with you But very little — the less the better. 
And now I 11 let them m 

They oame ; Madame first — ^tall, huxoin, large-featured, fresh- 
oolored, radiant in flowers, lace, aad Palais Royal jewelry ; then 
Monsieur — short, fat, bald, rosy and smiling, with a huge frill 
to his shirt-front and a nankeen waistcoat. 

Miiller introduced them with much ceremony and many apolo- 
gies. 

"Permit me, milord," he said, "to present Monsieur and 
Madame Tapotte — Monsieur and Madame Tapotte ; Milord 
Smithfield," 

I rose and bowed with the gravity becoming mj rank. 

" I haye explained to milord," continued Miiller, addressing 
himself partly to the new-comers, partly to me, and chiefly to 
the study on the easel, ■' that having no second room in which 
to invite Monsieur and Madame to repose themselves, I am com- 
pelled to ask them into the studio — where, however, his lord- 
ship is 80 very kind as to say that they are welcome." (Here- 
upou Madame Tapotte curtsied again, and Monsieur ducked his 
bald head, and I returned their salutations with the same dignity 
as before.) " If Monsieur and Madame will be pleased to take 
seats, however, his lordship's sitting will be ended in about ten 
minutes. Mille pardons, the face, milord, a little more to the 
right. Thank you — thank you very much. And if you will 
do me the favor to look at me . . . for the expression of the eye 
■ — just so — thank you ! A most important point, milord, is the 
expression of the eye. When I say the expression, I mean the 
fire, the sparkle, the liquidity . . . enjm, the expression !" 
13 
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Here he affected to put in some touches with i 
cacj — then retreated a couple of yards, the better to contemplate 
his work — pursed up his mouth — ran his fingers througli his 
hair — shaded his ejes with his hand — went back and put in 
another touch — again retreated — again put in a t-oueh ; and so 
on some three or four times successively. 

Meanwhile Monsietir aud Madame Tapotte were fidgeting 
upon their chairs iu respectful silence. Every now and then 
they exchanged glances of wonder and admiration. They were 
evidently dying to compare my august features with my portrait, 
but dared not take the liberty of rising. At length the lady's 
curiosity could hold out no longer. 

" Ah, man Diea !" she said ; " but it must be very fatiguing 
to sit so long in the same position. And to paint .... Oiel .' 
what practice ! what perseverance ! what patience! Avecper- 

And with this she sidled up to Miiller's elbow, leaving Mon- 
sieur Tapotte thunderstruck at her audacity. 

Then for a moment she stood silent; but during that moment 
the eager, apologetic smile vanished suddenly out of her face, 
and was succeeded by an expression of blank disappointment. 

" Tiens !" she said bluntly. "I don't see one bit of likeness." 

I turned hot from head to foot, but Miiller's serene effrontery 
waa equal to the occasion. 

" I dare say not, Madame," he replied, coolly. " I dare sny 
not. This portrait is not intended to be like." 

Madame Tapotte's eyes and mouth opened simultaneously. 

" Comment.'" she exclaimed. 

" I should be extremely sorry," continued Miiller, loftily, 
" and his lordship would be extremely sorry, if there were too 
much resemblance." 

" But a — a hkenes"! — it seems to me, should at all events be 
— like," stammered Madame Tapotte, utterly bewildered. 

" And if M'sieur is to paint my wife," added Monsieur Ta- 
potte, who had by this time'joined the group at the easel, ■' I— 
I , . , Same ' it must be a^gd deal more Hke'-than this." 
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Miiller drew himself up with an air of great dignity. 

"Sir," he said, " if Madame does me the honor to sit tome for 
her portrait — for her own portrait, observe — I fiatt«r myself the 
reaemblance will be overwhelming. But you must permit me to 
inform you that Milord Smithfield is not sitting for his own 
portrait." 

The Tapottes Icwked at each other in a state bordering on 
stupefaction. 

" His lordship," continued Miiller, " is sitting for the portrait 
of one of his illustrious ancestors — a nobleman of the period of 
Queen Elizabeth." 

Tapotte mari scratched his head, and smiled feebly. 

" Farbtev, !" said he, " mais e'est hiem drSle, ga !" 

The artist shrugged his shoulders. 

" It BO happens," said he, " that his lordship's gallery at 
Smithfield Castle has unhappily been more than half destroyed 
by fire. Two centuries of family portraits reduced to ashes ! 
Terrible misfortune 1 Only one way of repairing the loss — that 
is of partially repairing it. I do my best. I read the family 
records— I study the history of the period — his lordship sits to 
me daily — I endeavor to give a certain amount of family hke- 
ness ; sometimes more, you observe, sometimes less . . . enor- 
mous responsibility, Monsieur Tapotte \" 

" Oh, enormous \" 

" The taste for family portraits," continued Miiller, still 
touching up the Titian, " is a very natural one — and is on the 
increase. Many gentlemen of — of somewhat recent wealth, 
ifeome to me for their ancestors." 

" No 1" 

" Foid'honneur. Few persons, however, are as conscientious 
as his lordship in the matter of family resemblance. They 
mostly buy up their forefathers ready-made — adopt them, 
christen them, and ask no questions." 

Monsieur and Madame Tapotte exchanged glances. 

" 3%MS, mon ami, why should we not have an ancestor or two, 
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aa well as other folks>" suggested the ladj, in a very audible 
whisper. 

Monsieur shook his head, and muttered something about the 

"There is no harm, at all events," urged madame, " in ask- 
ing the price." 

" Mj charge for gallery portraits, madame, varies from sixty 
to a hundred francs," said MuUer. 

" Heavens ! how dear ! Why, my own portrait is to be only 
fifty." 

" Sixty, Madame, if we put in the hands and the jewelry," 
said Miiller, blaudiy. 

" £h bien ! — sixty. But for these other things .... bah ! 
Us iont fierement chers." 

" Pardon, madame ! The elegancies and superfluities of life 
are, by a just rule of political economy, expensive. It ia right 
that they should be so; as it is right that the necessaries of life 
should be within the reach of the poorest. Bread, for instacce, 
is strictly necessary, and should be cheap. A great-grandfather, 
on the contrary, is an elegant superfluity, and may be put up at 
a high figure." 

" There is some truth in that," murmured Monsieur Tapotte. 

" Besides, in the present Instance, one also pays for anti- 

" Cestjvste — C'est Juste." 

" At the same time," continued Mfiller, " if Monsieur Ta^- 
potte were to honor me with a commission for, say, half a dozem 
family portraits, I would endeavor to put them in at forty francs 
apiece — including, at that very low price, a Uevolutionary 
Deputy, a beauty of the Louis Quinze period, and a Marshal of 
Franco." 

" Tisns ! that's a fair offer enough," said madame. " What 

But Monsieur Tapotte, being- a cautious man, would say 
nothing hastily. He coughed, looked doubtful, declined to com- 
mit himself to an opinion, and presently draw off into a corner 
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for tUe purpose of holding a whispered consultation witli his 
wife. 

Meanwhile Miiller laid aside his brushesand palette, informed 
me with a profound bow that my lordship had honored him by 
sitting as long as was strictly necessary, and requested my 
opinion upon the progress of the work. 

I praised it rapturously. Tou would have thought, to hear 
me, that for drawing, breadth, finish, color, composition, chiar- 
oscuro, and every other merit that a painting could possess, this 
particular chef-d'cmtwe excelled all the masterpieees of Europe. 

MiiUer bowed, and bowed, and bowed, like a Chinaman at a 
visit of ceremony. He waa more than proud ; he was over- 
whelmed, accablS, et csetera, et cetera. 

The Tapottes left off whispering, and listened breathlessly. 

" He is evidently a great painter, not' jeune Jumi/nw 1 " said 
Madame in one of her large whispers. 

To which Monsieur replied as audibly : — " Qa se voit, ma 
Jemme — sacre nom, iTwae pipe !" 

" Milford will do me the favor to sil again on Friday ?" said 
Miiller, as I took up my hat and gloves. 

I replied with infinite condescension that I would. endeavor to 
do so. I then made the stiffest of stiff bows to the escellent 
Tapottes, and, ushered to the door by Miiller, took my departure 
majestically in the character of Lord Smithfield. 



CHAPTEK XSIII. 

THE QUARTIEIl LATIN. 

The dear old Quartier Latin of my time — the Quartier Latin 
of Balzac, of Stranger, of Henry Murger — the Quartier Latin 
where Franz Muller had hia studio; where Messieurs Guatavcj 
Jules, and Adrien gave their unparalleled sairSes dansanfes ; 
where I first met my es>flame Josephine — esisfs no longer. It 
has been improved off the face of the earth, and with it such a 
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gay bizarre improvident world of youth and folly as shall never 
again be met together on the bank f the &cii e 

Ah me how well I remember that dmgj dehghtiul Arcddia 
— the Kue de la ^ leiUe Bouchene narrow noiay i-rowded with 
projecting upper stor ea and Gothic pent-hou«e roofh — the Rue 
de li Parch eminerie unchanj,ed siULe the Middle Aget — the 
Eue St Jdtquei steep interm nahle dilapidated with its 
dingy cabarete its bratsenes its cheap restaurants its gnmj 
shop win lows tiled with c l^red prints with CDoked meita 
with tobacco old bo ks ani old ckthe ita ancient coUegPS 
and hospifils time worn ind weather beaten frowning lown 
upon the busy thoroughfare and breikinj, the squalid line tf 
ehjps its glim oil h ttls swarmmj, with lolgers floor above 
floor from the cobblers in the cellars to the ^isettes in the 
attics' Then again the glcony oil Phoe St Michel its 
abundant fountain ever flawing ever surrounded by water carts 
and water cirriers >y w men with paiJs and barefooted street 
urchins ind thirsty drivers drinking out of iion eupa chimed 
to the wail And then too the Rut de la Harpe 

I el se my ejea and the strange precipitous picturesque 
decrepit old street with its busy surging crowd its street eries 
its street music, and its mdeaenbable union of gloom and gayety, 
rises from its ashes Here, grand old dilapidated mansions with 
shattered stone carvings, delicate wrought-iron balconies all rust- 
eaten and broken and windows in which every other pane ir 
cracked or patched, allernat* with more modern but still mor< 
ruinous houses some leaning this way, some that, some with 
bulging upper stones, some with doorways sunk below the leve 
of the pavement. Yonder, gloomy and grim, stands the College 
of Saint Louis. Dark alleys open off hero and there from the 
main thoroughfare, and narrow side streets, steep as flights of 
steps. Low sheds and open stalls eliug, limpet-like, to every 
available nook and corner An endless procession of trucks, 
wagons, wafer-earts, and fiacres rumbles perpetually by. Here 
people live at their windows and in the doorways — the women 
talking from balcony to balcony, the men smoking, reading, 
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playing at dominoes. Here too are more cafts and cabarets, 
npeii-air stalls for the sale of fried fish, and cheap restaurants 
for workmen and students, where, for a sum equivalent to seven- 
pence halt-peDny English, the Quartler Latin regales itself upon 
meats and drinka of dark and enigmatical origin. Close at hand 
is the Place and College of the Sorbonne—silent in the midst 
of noisy life, solitary in the heart of the most crowded quarter 
of Paris. A sonihre mediaeval gloom pervades that ancient 
quadrangle; scant tufts of sickly grass grow here and there in 
the interstices of the pavement; the dust of centuries crust 
those long rows of windows never opened. A little further oa 
is the Rue des GrSa, narrow, crowded, picturesque, one unin- 
terrupted perspective of bookstalls and bookshops from end to 
end. Here the bookseller occasionally pursues a two-fold calling, 
and retails not only hterature but a cellar of petit vin bleu; and 
here, overnight, the thirsty student exchanges for a bottle of 
Macon the " Code Civile" that he must perforce buy back 
again at second-hand in the morning. 

A little farther on, and we come to the College Saint Louis, 
once the old College Narbonne; and yet a few yards more, and 
we are at the doors of the Theatre du Pantheon, once upon a 
time the Church of St. B^noit, where the stage occupies the 
site of the altar, and an orchestra stall in what was once the 
nave, may be had for seventy-five centimes. Here, too, might 
be seen the shop of the immortal Lesage, renowned throughout 
ithe Quartier for the manufacture of a certain kind of transcen- 
dental ham-patty, peculiarly beloved by student and grisette; 
and here, clustering within a stone's throw of each other, were 
to be found those famous restaurants. Pompon, Viot, Flicoteaux, 
and the " Bosuf Enrag6," where, on gala days, many an Al- 
phonse and Fifino, many a Th^ophiie and Cerisette, were wont 
to hold high feast and festival — terms sevenpence half-penny 
each, bread at discretion, water gratis, wine and toothpicks 

But it was in the side streets, courts, and impagses that 
branched off to the left and right of the main arteries, that one 
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came upon the very heart of the old Pays Latin ; for the Rua 
St. Jacques, the Rue de la Harpe, the Rue dea Grfe, oarrow, 
eteep, dilapidated though they might he, were in truth the 
leading thoroughfares^the Boulevards, so to speak — of the 
Student Quartier. In moat of the side alleys, however, some of 
which dated hack as far, and farther, than the fifteenth century, 
there was no footway for passengers, and hardy space for one 
wheeled vehicle at a time. A filthy gutter invariably flowed 
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ment. Such a street was the Rue des Cordiers, close adjoining 
the Roe des Grfis, where Rousseau lived and wrote ; and the 
Kue du Dragon, where might then he seen the house of Bernard 
Palissy; and the Rue des Magons, where Racine lived; and 
the Rue des Marais, where Adrienne Leoouvreur — poor, heauti- 
ful, generous, ill-fated Adrienne Lecouvreur ! — died. Here, 
too, in a blind alley opening off the Rue St. Jacques, yet stands 
part of that Carmelite Convent in which, for thirty years, 
Madame de la ValiiSre expiated the solitary frailty of her life. 
Aad so at every turn 1 Not a gloomy by-strect, not a dilapi- 
dated fountain, not a grim old college fagade but had ita history, 
or its legend. Here the voice of Ahelard thundered new truths, 
and Kcbelais jested, and Petrarch discoursed with the doctors. 
Here, in the Rue de I'Ancienne Coni^die, walked the shades of 
Racine, of Moli^re, of Corneille, of Voltaire. Dear, venerable, 
immortal old Quartier Latin I Thy streets were narrow, but 
they were the arteries through which, century after century, 
circulated all the wisdom and poetry, all the art, and science, 
a.nd learning of France ! Their gloom, their squalor, their very 
dirt was sacred. Could I have had my will, not a stone of the 
old place should have been touched, not a pavement widened, 
not a landmark effaced. 

Then beside, yet not apart from, all that was medisevaJ and 
tistoric in the Pays Latin, ran the gay, effervescent, laughing 
current of the life of the jeunessed' aujour d'hui. Here beat 
the very heart of that rare, that immortal, that unparalleled vie 
(?e Bohime, the vagabond poetry of which possesses such an 
inexhaustible charm for even the soberest imagination. What 
brick and mortar idylls, what romances an cinqn&me., what joy- 
fous epithalamiums, what gay improvident mhiages, what kisses, 
what laughter, what tears, what lightly- spoken and lightly- 
broken vows those old walls could have tcld of 

Here, apparelled in all sorts of unimaginable tailoring, in 
jaunty colored cap or flipped sombrero his pipe dangling fiom 
his button-hole, his hair and lejrd displaying every eccentricity 
under heaven, the Paris student the P«yi Latiniste par sang, 
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lived ftod had his being. Poring over the bookstalls in the 
Place du Pantheon or the Rue dos Grte — hurrjicg along to- 
wards this or that college with a huge volume uoder each arm, 
about nine o'clock in the morning — haunting the caffo at mid- 
day and the restauraats at sis — swinging his legs out of upper 
windows and smoking in his shirt-sleeves in the summer even- 
ings — crowding the pit of the Od^on and every part of the 
Theatre da Panthfion— playing wind instruments at dead of 
night to the torment of his neighbors, or, in vocal mood, tra- 
versing the Quartier with a society of musical friends about the 
small hours of the morning — getting into scuffles with the gen- 
darmes — flirting, dancing, playing billiards and the deuce ; fall- 
ing in lovo and in debt; dividing his time between Aristotle 
and Mademoiselle Mimi Pinaon .... here, and here only, in 
all his phases, at every hour of the day and night, he swarmed, 
ubiquitous. 

And here, too (a necessary sequence), flourished the fair and 
frail grisette. Her race, alas ! is now all but extinct — the race 
of Fr^tilbn, of Francine, of Lisette, Musette, Rosette, and all 
the rest of that too fascinating terminology — the race immor- 
talized again and again by B^ranger, Gavarni, Balzac, De Mus- 
eet; sketched by a hundred pencils and described hj a hundred 
pens ; celebrated in all manner of metres and set to all manner 
of melodies; now caricatured and now canonized ; now painted 
wholly «w jioiV and now all couleur de rote ; yet, however often, 
described, however skilfully analyzed, remaining for ever inde- 
scribable, and for ever defying analysis I 

" De tons les produits Parisiens," says Monsieur Jules Janict 
(himself the quintessence of everything most Parisian), " It* 
produit le plus Parisien, sans oontredit, e' est la grisette." True:; 
but our epigrammatist should have gone a step farther. He 
should have added that the grisette pur sang is to be found 
nowhere escept in Paris ; and (still a step farther) nowhere in 
Paris save between the Pont Neuf and the Barri^re d'Enfer. 
There she reigns; there (ah! let roe use the delicious present 
tense — let me believe that l still live in Arcadia!) — there she 
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lights up the old streets with her smile; makes the old walls 
ting with her laughter; flits over the crossings Hke a fairy; 
wears the most coquettish of little caps and the daiutiest of 
little shoes; rises to her work with the dawn; keeps a pet 
canary ; trains a nasturtium round her window ; iovea as heartily 
as she laughs, and almost as readily ; owes not a sou, saves not 
a centime ; sews od Adolphe's buttons, like a good neighbor ; 
is never so happy as when Adolphe in return takes her to Ti- 
voli or the Jardin Turc ; adores gahtte, sucre d'orge, and Fred- 
erick Lemaitre ; and looks upon a masked ball and a debardeur 
dress as the summit of human felicity. 

Vive la grisette! Shall T not follow many an illustrious 
esamplc and sing my modest psean in her praise ? Frown not, 
august Britannia ! Look not so severely askance upon my poor 
little heroine of the Quartier Latin ! Thiukest thou because 
thou art so eminently virtuous that she who has many a ser- 
viceable virtue of her own, shall be debarred from her share in 
this world's cakes and ale ? 

Vive la. grisette ! Let ua think and speak no eviS of her. 
" EUe ne tieiit au vice que par un rayon, et s'en ^loigne par les 
mille autres points de la ciroonference sociale." The world sees 
only her foHies, and sees them at first sight; her good quahtiea 
In, hidden m the shade Is she not busy as a bee p yous as a 
Hrk helpful, pitiful, unselfish, ladusfnous, contented? How 
fjften his she not slipped her last coin into the alms hex at the 
ibospilal gate, and gone supperless to bed i* How often sat up 
all night after a long day's toil in a crowded work room to 
nurse Viotorine in the fever '' How nften pawned her Sunday 
gowa and shiwl, to redeem that colt without which Adolphe 
cannot appeir before the esammers tomorrow morning' 
(i-noted if you will, that she h^s an insatnble appetite for 
BWiets, cigarettes, and theatncit id missions— shall she net be 
welcome to her tnstes ' And IB it her fault if her capacity in 
the wiv of miscellaneous refreshments partakes of the nature of 
the m I racuiou':— somewhat to the inconvenience of Adolphe, 
who has overspent his allowmee 1 Supposing even that she 
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may now and then indulge {among friends) in a very modifi,!d 
can-can at the Chaumi^re — what does that prove, except that 
her heels are as light as her heart, and that her early education 
has been somewhat neglected ? 

But I am writing of a world that has vanished as completely 
as the lost Pleiad. The Quartier Latin of my time is no more. 
The Chaumi^re is no more. The grisette is fast dying out. 
Of the Rue de la Harpe not a recognisable feature is left. The 
old Place St. Michel, the fountain, the Theatre du Panthfeon, 
are gone as if they had never been. Whole streets, I might say 
whole parishes, have been swept away — whole chapters of 
medieval history erased for ever. 

Well, I love to close my eyes from time to time, and evoke 
the dear old haunts from their ruins; to descend once more the 
perilous steeps of the Rue St. Jacques, and to thread the laby- 
rinthine by-streeta that surround the Ecole de M^decine. I see 
them all so piainly ! I look in at the familiar print-shops — I 
meet many a long-forgotten face— I hear many a long-forgotten 
voice — I am twenty years of age and a student again ! 

Ah me ! what a pleasant time, and what a land of enchant- 
ment ! Dingy, dilapidated, decrepit as it was, that graceless old 
Quartier Latin, believe me, was paved with roses and lighted 
with laughing gas. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FETE AT COURBEVOIE. 

" Halie Id ! I thought I should catch you about this time fi 
They've been giving you unconscionable good measure to-day, 
though, haven't they 'f I thought Bollinet'a lecture was always 
over by three ; and here I've been moralizing on the flight of 
Time for more than twenty minutes." 

So saying, Miiller, having stopped me as I was coming down 
the steps of the H6tel Dieu, linked his arm in mine, drew me 
into a shady angle under the lee of Notre Dame, and, without 
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leaving me time to reply, went on pouring out his light, eager 
chatter as readily as a mountain-spriug hubbies out its waters. 

" I thought you'd Uke to know about the Tapottes, you see — 
and I was dying to tell yoti. I went to your rooms last night 
between eight and nine, and you were out ; so I thought the only 
sure way was to come here — I know you never miss Bolliuet'a 
Lectures. Well, as I was saying, the Tapottes . . ■ Oh, man 
cher ! I am your debtor for life in that matter of Milord Smith- 
field. It has been the making of me. What do you think 1 
Tapotte is not only going to sit for a companion half-length to 
Madame's portrait, but he has given me a commission for half- 
a-dozen ancestors. Fancy — baif-a-dozcn illustrious dead-and- 
jne Tapottes ! What a scope for the imagination I What a 
■ewildering vista of billets de hanque ! I feel — ah, mow ami ! 
J. feel that the wildest visions of my youth are about to be 
realized, and that I shall see my tailor's bill receipted before I 
die 1" 

" I'm delighted," said I, " that Tapotte has turned up a trump 

" A trump card F Say a California — a Pactolus — a Golden 
Calf. Nay, hath not Tapotte two golden calves F Is he not of 
the precious metal ail compact ? Stands he not, in the amiable 
ripeness of his years, a living representative of the Golden Age ? 
' lella etd dell' oro !' " 

And to my horror, he then and there executed a frantic pat 

" Gracious p w II 1 m ) Are you mad ?" 

" Yes — ravi g d H y y bjection ?" 

"But, my d 11 — h f day— in the streets of 

Paris ! We sh 11 k p by h police !" 

" Then supp g f h treeta of Paris ? I'm 

tired enough, H k w f I ating the arid soil of 

the Pavd. See gl fte Let's go somewhere." 

" With all my heart. Where ? 

" Ah, mon IHett 1 ga m'est igal. Engbien — Vincennes — St. 
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Cloud — Versailles . , . anywhere you like. Most probably 
there's a f§te going oa somewhere, if we only knew where." 

" Can't we find out ?" 

" Oh, yes — we can drop into a CafS and look at the Petites 
Affichei ; only that entails an absinthe ; or we can go into the 
nearest Omnibus Bureau and see the notices on the walls, which 
will be cheaper." 

So we threaded our way along the narrow thoroughfares of 
the He de la CW, and came presently to an Omnibus Bureau on 
the Quai de I'Horloge, overlooking the Pont Neuf and the river. 
Here the first thing we saw was a flaming placard setting forth 
the pleasures and attractions of the great annual fSte at Cour- 
bevoie ; a village on the hanks of the Seine, a mile or two beyond 
Neuilly. 

" Voild noire affaire '." said Miiller, gaily. " We can't do 
better than steer straight for Courbevoie." 

Sy whhh dp g fiacre and bade the coach- 
m d h limh ^ h Bive Droite. 

h m f m y at Courbevoie," he said, 

w d h to W dine at the Toison d'Or 

— n oking the river; and if 

d g g w n h punt and catch our own 

fi d Th w b p enty of fiddling and dano- 

g h g d g d he evening. By the way, 

h u Th to ay, none worth speaking 

f — d p f fifty centimes, anothe;r 

f w y m dm I hope your pockets &V6 

b te d h m 

N m h p d p ng out my porte-monnde-,, 

d mp y g h n my hand. They amounted to' 

nine francs and seventy-five centimes. 

" Parbleu! we've jusfcelcTen francs and a half between us," saw! 
Miiller. J' A modest sum-total ; but we must make it as elastic 
as we can. Let me see, there'll be a franc for the Saore, four 
francs for our return tickets, four for our dinner, and two and a 
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half to spend as we like m the fair. Well, we can't commit any 
great extravagance with that amount of fioating capital." 

" Better turn back and go to my rooms for some more raonej ?" 
I esclaimed, " I've two Napoleons in my desk." 

" No, no — wc should miss the three-fifty train, and not get 
another till hetween five and six." 

" But we shall have no fun if we have no money \" 

•• I dissent entirely from that proposition, Monsieur English- 
man. I have always had plenty of fun, and I have been short 
gf cash since the hour of my birth. Come, it shall be roy proud 
task to-day to prove to you the pleasures of impeeuniosity \" 

So with our eleven franca and a half we went on to the sta- 
tion, and took our places for Courbevoie. 

We travelled, of course, hy third class in the open wagons ; 
and it so happened that in our compartment we had the company 
of three pretty little chattering grisettes, a fat countrywoman 
with a basket, and a quiet-looking elderly female with her niece. 
These last wore bonnets, and some kind of slight mourning. 
They belonged evidently to the small bourgeoise class, and sat 
very quietly in the corner of the carriage, speaking to no one. 
The three grisettes, however, kept up an incessant fire of small 
talk and squabble. 

"I was on this very hne last Sunday," said one. " I went 
with Julie to Asnifires, and we were so gay ! I wonder if it will 
be very gay at Courbevoie." 

" Je TK'ert doute," replied another, whom they called Lolotte, 
" I came to one of the Courbevoie fetes last spring, and it was 
not gay at all. But then, to be sure, I was with Edouard, and 
he is as dull as the first day in Lent. Where were you last 
Sunday, Ad^le?" 

"I did not go beyond the barriers. I went to the Cirque 
with my cousin, and we dined in the Palais Royal. We enjoyed 
ourselves so much ! You know my cousin ?" 

" Ah ! yes — the little fellow with the curly hair and the whis- 
kers, who waits for you at the corner when we leave the work- 
shop." 
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" Your Achille is niee-WkiDg," 


said Mademoiselle Lolotte, 


rith a somewhat critical air. " It i 


s a pity he squints." 


" He does not squint, mam'selle," 
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man's eyes turned upon you, or you would not be so pleased with 
the attentions of an old one." 

" An old one !" shrieked Mam'selle Lolotte, " Ah, mon Dieu! 
Is a man old at forty-seven ? Monsieur Durand is in the prime 
of life, and there isn't a girl in the Quartier who would not be 
proud o£ his attentions !" 

" He's sixty, if an hour," said the inj d \.Ak\ \ d aa 

for you, Caroline, who have never had ah y If 

" (M! what a caiumny!— I— never h d H ly S t 

Genevifeve ! why, it was only last Thursd y w k 

Here the train stopped at the Asni^ri ! t p 

vates of the Garde Inipgriaie got into the Th h 

cleared as if by uia^ic. The grisett«s sudd ly f g t tl d f 
ferenees, and began to chat quite amicably Th id w 1 d 
their niustachios, listened, smiled, and j d j tl 

conversation. In a few minutes all was h d fi t t 

Meanwhile Miiller was casting admirinj, gl th y 

girl in the corner, whilst the fat country p p 1 

mouth, and watching the grisettes and sold I k d fl g 

of offended virtue. 
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" Dame \ Madame," she said, addressing herself to the old 
lady in t*--, bonnet, " girls usen't to be so forward in the days 
when jou and I were young 1" 

To which the old lady in the bonnet, blandly smiling, re- 
plied : — 

" Beautiful, for the time of year." 

" Eh? For the time of year? Dame ! I don't see that the 
time of year has anything to do with it," exclaimed the fat 
countrywoman. 

Here the joang girl in the corner, blushing and smiling very 
sweetly, interposed with — " Pardon, Madame — my aunt is some- 
what deaf. Pray, excuse her." 

Whereupon the old lady, watching the motion of her niece's 
lips, added — 

" Ah, yes — yes ! I am a poor, deaf old woman — I don't un- 
derstand what yon say. Talk to my little Marie, here — she can 

" I, for one, desire nothing better than permission to talk to 
Mademoiselle," said Miijler, gallantly. 

" Mais, Monsieur . . ." 

" Mademoiselle, with Madame her aunt, are going to the fSt« 
at Courbevoie ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" The river is very pretty thereabouts, and the walks through 
the meadows are delightful." 

" Indeed, Monsieur !" 

" Mademoiselle does not know the place ?" 

" No, Monsieur." 

" Ah, if I might on!y be permitted to act as guide ! I kuow 
rarery foot of the ground about Courbevoie." 

Mademoiselle Marie blushed again, looked down, and made 
BO reply. 

" I am a painter," continued Miiller ; " and I have sketched 
all the windings of the Seine from Neuilly to St. Germains. 
My friend here is English — he is a student of medicine, and 
speaks excellent French," 
14 
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" What is the geutieman saying, mon enfant f asfced the o * 
lady, somewhat anxiously, 

" Monsieur says that the river is very pretty about Courbe- 
voie, ma tante," replied Mademoiselle Marie, raising her voice. 

"Ah! ah I and what else?" 

" Monsieur is a painter." 

"A painter? Ah, dear me! it's an unhealthy occupation. 
My poor brother Pierre might have been alive to this day if he 
had taken to any other line of business ! You must take great 
care of your lungs, young man. You look delicate." 

Miiller laughed, shook his head, and declared at the top of 
his voice that he had never had a day's illness in his Ufe. 

Here the pretty niece again interposed. 

" Ah, Monsieur," she said, " my aunt does not understand. 
. . . My — my uncle Pierre was a house- painter." 

" A very respectable occupation, Mademoiselle," replied 
Miiller, politely. " For mj own part, I would sooner pai«t the 
insides of some houses than the outsides of some people." 

At this moment the train began to slacken pace, and the steam 
was let oS with a demoniac shriek. 

" Tiens, mon enfant," said (he old lady, turning towards her 
niece with affectionate anxiety. " I hope you have not taken 
cold." 

The excellent soul believed that it was Mademoiselle Marie 
who sneezed. 

And now the train had stopped — the porters were running 
along the platform, shouting " Courbevoie 1 Courbevoie !" — thie 
passengers were scrambling out en maase — and beyond the bar- 
rier one saw a confused crowd of charrelte and om nibus-d river Si 
touters, fruit-sellers, and idlers of every description. Miiller 
handed out the old lady and the niece ; the fat countrywoman 
scrambled up into a kind uf tun b 1 1 n by a boy in sabots ; 
the grisettes and soldie.s walked ff to th and the tide of 
holiday-makers, some on foot, sou n h d eh les, set towards 
the village. In the meanwhil wh t w th tl crowd on the 
platform and the crowd outside th ba and what iritb the 
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hustling and pushing at the point where the tickets were taken, 
we lost sight of the old lady and her niece, 

" What the deuce has beeome of nta tante f" exeiaimed Miil- 
ler, looking round. 

But neither ma tante nor Mademoiselle Marie were anjwhere 
to be aeen. I suggested that they must have gone c 
omnibus or taken a ckarrettc, and so have p 

" And, after all," I added, " we didn't want to enter upon an 
indissoluble union with them for the rest of the day. Ma 
tante's deafness la not entertaining, and la petite Marie has no- 
thing to say." 

"iapeft'(e Marie is uncommonly pretty, though," said Miilier. 
'■' I mean to dance a quadrille with her by-and-by, I promise 
you." 

"A la bonne Tieure ! We shall be sure to chance upon them 
again before long." 

We had come by this time to a group of pretty villa-residences 
with high garden walls and little shady side-lanes leading down 
to the river. Then came a church and more houses ; then an 
open Plaoe; and suddenly we found ourselves in the midst 
of the fair. 

It was just like any other of the hundred and one fStes that 
take place every summer in the environs of Paris. There was 
a merry-go-round and a greasy pole ; there was a juggler who 
swallowed knives and ribbons ; there were fortune-tellers with- 
out number; there were dining-booths, and drinking-bootbs, 
and dancing-booths; there were acrobats, organ-boys with 
moukeys, and Savoyards with white mice ; there were stalls for 
the sale of cakes, fruit, sweetmeats, toys, combs, eheap jewelry, 
glaas, crockery, hoots and shoes, holy-water vessels, rosaries, 
medals, and little colored prints of saints and martyrs; there 
were brass bands, and string bands, and ballad-singers every- 
where; and there was an atmosphere compounded of dust, 
tobacco-smoke, onions, musk, and every objectionable perfume 
under heaven. 

" Dine at the Restaurant de I'Empire, Messieurs," shouted a 
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ehabbj tauter in a blouse, thrusting a gieasy card into our faeeB, 
" Threa dishes, a dessert, a half bottle, and a band uf rausio, 
for one franc-fifty. The eheapeit dinner in the hir '" 

" The cheapest dinner in the fair is at the BUIe Gabrielle !" 
cried another. " We'll give jou for the same money soup, fish, 
two dishes, a dessert, a half-bottle, and take juur photograph 
into the bargain !" 

" Bravo ! mon vimx — you first poison them with your dinner, 
and then provide photographs for the widows ^nd children," 
retorts touter number one. " That's justice, anyhow." 

Whereupon touter number two shrieks out a torrent of abuse, 
and we push on, leaving them to settle their diffei-ences after 
their own fashion. 

At the next booth we are aooosted by a burly fellow daubed 
to the eyes with red and blue paint, and dressed as an Indian 

" Eatrex, entree, Messiems et Mesdaines," he cries, flourishing 
a war-spear some nine feet in length, " Come and see the 
wonderful Peruvian maiden of Tanjore, with webbed fingers 
and toes, her mouth in the back of her head, and her eyes in 
the soles of her feet ! Only four sous each, and an opportunity 
that will never occur again '" 

" Only fifty centimes I" shouts another public orator , " the 
most ingenious litlle mathine ever invented ' Gjes into the 
waistcoat pocket — is wound up every twentj four hours — tells 
the day ot the month, the day ot tho jeai, the as-e of the moon^ 
the state of the Bourte, the bank rate of discount, the quarter 
from which the wind is blowing, the price of new laid eggs in 
Pans and tho provinces, the rate of mortility in the Fce-jea 
islands, and the state ot jonr sweetheart's afieitions '" 

A little further on, by dint of much elbowing, wo made our 
way into a crowded booth where, for the modest consideration 
of two sous per head, might bo seen a Boneless Youth and an 
Ashantee King. The performances were half over when we 
went in. The Boneless Youth hati gone through his feats of 
agility, and was lying on a mat in a corner of the stage, tha 
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picture of limp incapability. The Ashantee monarcli was just 
about to make his appearance. Meanwhile, a little man in 
fleshings and a cocked bat addressed the audience. 

" Messieurs and Meadames — I have the honor to announce 
that Caraba Radokala, King of Ashaotee, will nest appear be- 
fore you. This terrific native sovereign was taken captive by 
that faihous Dutch navigator, the Mjnheef Van Dunk, in his 
last voyage round the globe. Van Dunk, having brought his 
prisoner to Europe in an iron cage, sold him to the English 
government in 1840; who sold him again to Milord Barnum, 
the great American philanthropist, in 18i2 ; who. sold him 
agaia to Pranooni of the Cirque Olympique ; who finally sold 
him to me. At the time of his capture, Caraba Radokala was 
the most treacherous, barbarous, and sanguinary monster upon 
record. He had three hundred and sixty-five wives — a wife, 
you observe, for every day in the year. He lived exclusively 
upon human flesh, and consumed, when in good health, one 
baby per diem. His palace in Ashantee was built entirely of 
the skulls und leg-bones of his victims. He is now, however, 
much less ferocious; and, though he feeds on live pigeons, rab- 
bits, dogs, mice, and the like, he has not tasted human flesh 
since bis captivity. He is also heavily ironed. The dis- 
tinguished company need therefore entertain no apprehensions. 
Pierre — draw the bolt, and let his majesty loose !" 

A savage roar was now beard, followed by a rattling of chains. 
Then the curtains were suddenly drawn back, and the Ashantee 
king — crowned with a feather head-dress, loaded with red and 
blue war-paint, and chained from ankle to ankle — bounded on 
the stage. 

Seeing the audience before him, he uttered a terrific howl. 
The front rows were visibly agitated. Several young women 
faintly screamed. 

The little- man in the cocked hat rushed to the front, pro- 
testing that the ladies had no reason to be alarmed. Caraba 
Badokaia, if not wantonly provoked, was now quite harmless — 
a little irritable, perhaps, tfam being waked too suddenly — would 
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be as gentle as a lamb if fjivea something to eat : — " Pierre, 
quiet his mqest^ with a Pirelli 

Pierre a lank lad m motley hereupnn appeared with a live 
pigeon which immediately escaped frim his hands and perobed 
on the top oi the proaoen um C^rihi Radokala yelled; the 
little man in the cocked bit ra\Ld and Pierre, in default of 
more p geons contritely reappeared with a lump of raw beef, 
into which h s majesty raven uily dug bis royal teeth. The 
pigeon meanwhile dressed its feathers and looked complacently 
down, as if used to the incident. 

" Having fed, Caraha Radokala, will now be quite gentle and 
good-humored," said the showman. " If any lady desires to 
shake hands with him, she may do so with perfect safety. Will 
any iady embrace the opportunity ?" 

A faint soond of tittering was heard in various parts of the 
booth ; but DO one oame forward. '. 

" Will HO lady be persuaded ? Well, then, is there any gen- 
tleman present who speaks Ashantee f" 

Miiller gave me a dig with bis elbow, and started to his feet. 

" Yes," be replied, ioudly, " I do." 

Every head was instantly turned in our direction. 

The showman collapsed with astonishment. Even the cap- 
tive, despite bis ignorance of the French tongue, looked con- 
siderably startled, 

" Comment !" stammered the cocked hat. " Monsieur speaks 
Ashantee 1" 

" Fluently," 

" Is it permitted to inquire how and when monsieur acquired 
this very unusual accomplishment ?" 

" I have spoken Ashantee from my infancy," replied Miiller, 
with admirable aplomb, "I was born at sea, brought up in an 
undiscovered island, twice kidnapped by hostile tribes before 
attaining the age of ten years, and have lived among savage 
nations all my life." 

A murmur of admiration ran through the audience, and Miil- 
ler became, for the time, an object of livelier interest than Ca- 
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wba Radokak himself. Seeing tbis, the indignant monarch 
executed a warlike p«s, and rattled his chains fiercely. 

" In that case, monsieur, jou had betf«r come upon the stage, 
iDd speak to his majesty," said the showman reluctantly. 

" With all the pleasure ia life," 

" But I warn you that his temper is uncertain." 

" Bah !" said Mliller, working his way round through the 
crowd, " I'm not afraid of his temper." 

" Aa monsieur pleases — hut, if monsieur offends him, 7 will 
not be answerable for the consequences." 

" All right — give us a hand up, mon meux!" 

And MuUer, having clambered upon the stage, made a bow 
to the audience and a Balaam to his majesty. 

" Chiekahominy chowdar bang," said he, by way of opening 
the conversation." 

The es-king of Aahantee scowled, folded his arms, and main- 
tained a haughty silence. 

" Hie hac horum, high cockalorum," continued Miiiler, with 
exceeding suavity. 

The captive monarch stamped impatiently, ground his teeth, 
but still made no reply. 

" Monsieur had better not aggravate him," said the showman. 

" Ob the contrary— I am overwhelming him with civilities 
Now observe — I condole with him upon his melancholy posi- 
tion. 1 inquire after his wives and children ; and I remark 
how uncommonly well he is looking." 

And with this, he made another salaam, smiled persuasively, 

" Alpha, beta, gamma, delta — chin-chin — Potz tausend ! — 
Erin-go-bragh !" 

" Eorriobooloobah !" shrieked his majesty, apparently stung 
to desperation. 

" Rooofoco \" retorted Mtiller promptly; 

But as if this last was more than any Ashantee temper could 
bear, Caraba Rodokala clenched both his fists, set his teeth hard, 
and charged down upon Mulier like a wild elephant. Being 
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met, however, by a well-planted blow between the eyes, he went 
down like a ninepiu — picked himself up, — rushed in again, and, 
being foi'ciblj seized and held back by the eouked hat, Pierre 
of the pigeons, and !i third man who came tumbling up pre- 
cipitately from somewhere behind the stage, vented his fury, in 
a torrent of very highly civilized French oaths. 

"Eh, maredieu!" he. cried, shaking his fist in Miiller'a face, 
" I've not done with you yet, diable de gaUri&i!" 

Whereupon there burst forth a general roar — a roar like the 
" lues ting uish able laughter" of Olympus. 

" Tiens !" said Miiller, " his majesty speaks French almost as 
well as I speak Ashantee 1" 

" Boam-eau ! Brigand ! Assassin 1" shrieked his Ferocity, as 
his friends hustled him off the stage. 

The curtains then fell together again; and the audience, still 
laughing vociferously, dispersed with cries of " Vive Caraba 
Rodokala!" " Kind ramenibranees to the Queens of Ashan- 
tee !" " What's the latest news from home ?" " Borriobooioo- 
bah— ah— ah !" 

Elbowing our way out with the crowd, we now plunged once 
more into the press of the fair. Here our old friends the danc- 
ing dogs of the Champs Elya^es, and the familiar charlatan of 
the Place du Chfltelet with his chariot and barrel-organ, trans- 
ported us from Ashantee to Paris. Nest we came to a tempo- 
rary shooting-gallery, adorned over the entrance with a spirited 
carteon of a Tyrolean sharpshooter ; and then te an exhibition 
of cosmoramas; and presently to a weighing machine, in which 
a great, rosy-cheeked, laughing Normandy peasant girl, with her 
high cap, blue skirt, massive gold cross and heavy ear-rings, 
was in the act of being weighed. 

"TiensI Mam'selle est joliment solide!" remarks a saucy 
bystander, as the owner of the machine piles on weight after 
weight. 

" Perhaps if I had no more brains than m'sieur, I should 

weigh as light !" retorts the damse!, with a toss of her high cap. 

" Pardon! it is not a question of brains — it is a qvcstion of 
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hearfcg," interposes an elderly exquisite in a wiiito hat. " Mam'- 
selle has captured so many tlsat she is compl t ly w ^ht d 

" Twelye stone six ounces," pronounc tl w t ti 

machine, adjusting the last weight. 

Whereupon there is a burst of ironical appl d th b g 

pai/sanne, half laughing, half angry, w !k ff 1 m g 

"Eh hien..' tant miemel I've no mind t b ar w — 

By this time we have both had eaough f th f ir d 
glad to make our way out of the crowd and d w to th 
side. Here we find lovers strolling in pai 1 th t w 
path ; family groups pic-nicking in the shad b d p ts 

for hire; and a swimming-match just com g ff f wh h 11 
that is visible are two black heads bobbing p d d w 1 {, 
the middle of the stream. 

" And now, man ami, what do you vote for ?" asks Muller. 
" Boating or fishing ? or both F or neither ?" 

" Both, if jou like— but I never caught anything in my life.' 

" The pleasure of fishing, I talce it," says Muller, " is not in 
the fish you catch, but in the fish you miss. The fish you catch 
is a poor little wretch, worth neither the trouble of landing, 
cooking, nor eating ; but the fish you miss is always the finest 
fellow you ever saw in your life !" 

" AUons done ! I know, then, which of us two will have most 
of the pleasure to-day," I reply, laughing, " But how about the 
expense?" 

To which Miiller, with a noble recklessness, answers ;— 

"Oh, hang the expense 1 Here, boatman ! a boat & quairv 
ramcs, and some fishing-tackle— by th'e hour." 

Now it was undoubtedly a fine sentiment this of Muller's, and 
bad we but fetched my two Napoleons before starting, I should 
have applauded it to the echo; but when I considered that 
something very nearly approaching to a franc had already 
filtered out of our pockets in passing through the fair, and that 
the hour of dinner was looming somewhat indefinitely in the 
distance, I confess that my soul became disquieted within me. 
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"Don't forget, for heaven's sake," I said, "that we must 
keep something for dinner !" 

" My dear fellow," he replied, " 1 have already a tremendous 
appetite for dinner — that it tomething." 

After this, I resigned myself to whatever might happen. 

We then rowed up the river for about a mile beyond Courbe- 
Voie. moored our boat to a friendly willow, put our fishing- 
tackle together, and composed ourselves for the gentle excite- 
ment that waits upon the gudgeon and the minnow, 

" I haven't yet had a single nibble," said Miiller, when we 
had been sitting to our work for something less than ten minutes, 

" Hush !" I said. " You mustn't speak, you know." 

" True — I had forgotten. I'll sing instead. Fishes, I have 
been told, are fond of musio, 

' Fanfan, je voii3 airaerflia bien ; 
Voua Blea gentil, j'an conviea. . , .' " 

" Come, now !" I exclaimed pettishly, " this is really too bad, 
I had a bite — a moat decided bite—and if yoa had only kept 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow ! I tell you again — and I have 
it on the best authority — &hes like music. Did you never hear 
of Arion ! Have you forgotten about the Syrens 1 Believe 
nie, your gudgeon nibbled because I sang him to the surface — 
just as the snakes come out for the song of the snake-charmer. 
I'll try again \" 

And with this he began : — 

" Jeann^lte est uiie brune 
Qui demeure & Fantin, 
Oft tome sa fortune 
Est nn petit jardin !" 
" Well, if you go on like that, all I have to say is, that not a 
fish win eome within half a mile of our bait," said I. with tran- 
quil despair 

" Alaa ! m»n cker, I am grieved to observe in your otherwise 
estimable character, a melancholy want of faith," replied Miiller 
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■'Witlioutfaith, what is friendship? What ia angling f What 
is matrimony ? Now, I tell you that with regard to the finny 
tribe, the more I charm them, the more enthusiastically they 
irill fiock to be caught. We shall have a miraculous draught in 
\ few minutes, if you are but patient." 
And then he began again : — 

"Miiiii Pinson est une blonde, 
Une blonde que I'on conntdt. 
Elle n'a qu'une robe au monde, 

Et qu'un bonnet." 

I laid aside my rod, folded my arms, and when he had done, 
applauded ironically. 

" Very good," I said. " I understand the situation. We are 
here, at some — indeed, I may say, considering the state of our 
eschequer, at a considerable mutual expense ; not to catch fish, 
but to afford Ilerr Muller an opportunity of exercising his 
extensire memory, aod his limited baritone \ nice. The enter- 
tainment IS not without it"! agiimrnU but I find it dear at the 
price." 

" Tiew, Aibuthnot ' let us fish sonouslj I promise not to 
open my lips again till you have caught something." 

" Then, seriously, I believe you would have to be silent the 
whole night, and all I should catch would be the rheumatism. 
I am the worst angler in the world, ^nd the moit unlucky." 

" Really and truly ?" 

" Really and truly. And you?" 

" As bad as yourself. If a tolerably large and energetic fish 
did ine the honor to swallow my bait, the probability is that he 
would catch me. I certainly shouldn't know what to do with 
him." 

" Then the present question is — what shall we do with our- 

" I vote that we row up as far as yonder bend in the river, 
just to see what lies beyond ; and then back to Couibovoic." 

" Heaven only grant that by that time we shall have enough 
money left for dinner !" I murmored with a sigh. 
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We rowed up the river as far as tte first bend, a distance of 
about half a mile ; and then we rowed on aa far as the next 
bend. Then we turned, and, resting on our oars, drifted slowly 
back with the current. The evening was indescribably brilliant 
and serene. The skj was cloudless, of a greenish blue, and fnll 
of light. The river was clear as glass. Wc could see the flaccid 
water-weeds swajing languidly with the current far below, and 
now and then a shoal of tiny fish shooting along half-way be- 
tween the weeds and the surface. A rich fringe of purple iris, 
Bpear-leaved Sagittarius, and tufted meadow-sweet (each blo^om 
a bouquet on a slender thyrsus) bordered the towing-path and 
filled the air with perfume. Here the meadows lay open to the 
water's edge; a little farther on, they were shut ofF by a close 
rampart of poplars and willows whose leaves, already yellowed 
by autumn, were now fiery in the sunset. Joyous bands of 
gnats, like wild little intoxicated maenads, circled and hummed 
about our beads as we drifted slowly on; while, far away and 
mellowed by distance, we heard the brazen music of the fair. 

We were both silent. Mtiller pulled out a small sketch-book 
and made a rapid study of the scene — the reach in the river j 
the wooded banks ; the green flats traversed by long lines of 
stunted pollards j the church-tops and roofs of Courbevoie 

Presently a soft voice, singing, broke upon the silence. Miiller 
stopped involuntarily, pencil in hand. I held my breath, and 
listened. The tune was flowing and sweet; and as our boat 
drifted on, the words of the singer became audible. 

"0 miroir ondojant 1 
Je r6ve en te voyant 
Harm on ie el lumiSre, 

O ma rivitro, 
O raa belle rivifere ! 

" On TOit se r^flechir 
Dans ses e'aux Ics nuages ; 
Elle s«mh!e ilormii' 
Entre lea pS,turagea 
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OO. paissent les grands bcenfs 

Et leB grnsses gen is so s. 

An pllres ainourcns 

Que ses bords sont propices 1" 



herself ?" 
Thau 



iee," said Miiller. 
She must be young and pretty . 



" Dupont's words and 
. where has she hidden 



inger, meanwhile, went on with another verse, 

" Prfis des iris du bord, 

Sous line berge haute, 

La oarpe auxi reflets d'or 

Oil le barbeau reS3aul«, 

Les goujons font le guet, 

L'AblettO qui seintille 

Fuit le dent da brochet ; 

Au fond rampe I'angnills ! 
" miroir ondoyant I 

Jo rSve en te voyant 

Harmon ie et lumi^re, 



Ooi 



na rivifere, 
belle ririire I' 



em yonder — two 
tante and lajte- 



" Look !" said Miillei-. " Do you not 
women under the trees ? By Jupiter ! i 
fite Marie !" 

Saying whioh, he flung himseif upon his oars and began pull- 
ing vigorously towards the shore. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THAT TEERIBLB 

La petite Marie broke off at the sound of our oars, an 

" Will these ladies do us the honor of letting us row thei 
sk to Courbevoie ?" said Miiller, running our boat close i 
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against the sedges, and pulling off hia hat 
they were duchesses. 

Mademoiselle Marie repeated the invitation to her aunt, who 
aeoepted it at onee, 

" Tr&s volontiers, tris vohnders, messieurs," she said, smiling 
and nodding. " We have rambled out so far — so far ! And I 
am not as joung as I was forty years ago. Ah, man Dmi! how 
my old bones ache ! Give me thy hand, Marie, and thank the 
gentlemen for their poUteness." 

So Mam'seOe Marie helped her aunt to rise, and we steadied 
the boat close under the bank, at a point where the interlacing 
roots of a couple of sallows made a kind of natural step by means 
of which they could easily get down. 

" Oh, dear ! dear ! it will not turn over, will it, my dear 
young man? Oid ! I am siipping . . . Ah, Dieu, merei! — 
Marie, moa cher enfant, pray be careful not to jump in, or you 
will upset US all !" 

And ma tante, somewhat tremulous from the ordeal of embark- 
ing, settled down in her place, while Miiller Hfted Mam'selle 
Marie into the boat, as if she had been a child. I theu took 
the oars, leaving him to steer ; and so we pursued our way towards 
Courbevoie. 

" Mam'selle has of course seen the fair ?" said Muller, from 
behind the old lady's back. 

" No, monsieur," 

" No I Is it possible ?" 

" There was so much crowd, monsieur, and such a noise . . . 
we were quite too much afraid to venture in." 

" Would you be afraid, mam'selle, to venture with me ?" 

"I — I do not know, monsieur." 

" Ah, mam'selle, you might be very sure that I would take 
good care of you !" 

"Mais . . . monsieur" . . . 

" These gentlemen, I see, have been angUng," said the old 
lady, addressing me very graciously. " Have you caught many 
fiah ?" 
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"None at aH, madaaie!" I replied, loudly. 

" Tieas! so many as that?" 

'■ Pardon, madame," I shouted at the top of mj Toice, " We 
have caught nothing — nothing at all." 

Mu, tante smiled blandly. 

" Ah, jes," she said ; " and jou will have them cooked pres- 
ently for dinner, n'tst-ce pas ? There is no fish so fresh, and so 
well-flavored, as the fish of our own catching." 

" Will madame and mam'sellQ do us the honor to taste our 
fish and share our modest dinner ?" said Miiller, leaning forward 
in his se t h te d d 1 h t t 1 to 

the old 1 dy 

To wh h 1 d t 1 f h h 

one would 1 h d pi ! — 

"But— b tm ypjt— f lid th 

eouveoie g th tl 

'■ We h 11 h h m d m d m — w h 11 b h d 

" Ehl / w h pi as th — M my h Id th k th 

gentlenie f th mil ta 

I was th d k I 1 k d M 1! t f h h d 

suddenly g f h M m 11 M h w 

was infit t Ij mus d 

"Fid m h d \ h fi h I 

heard th h g 1 m y 

" The th t! m m m 11 pi d M U 

Englishnan and t ubi d with the spleen. You must not miud 
anythiog h ay 

Troubl d w tl th pi en I I believe myself to be as even- 
tempered nd a adj t fall in with a joke as most men ; but 
I should h e 1 k jj t that moment to punch Franz Miiller's 
head, G u h a ! into what a position be had now 
brought us ! What was to be done ? How were we to get out 
of it? It was now just seven ; and we bad already been upon 
the water for more than an hour. What should we have to 
pay for the boat? And when we bad paid for the bont, how 
much money should we have left to pay for the dinner? Not 
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for our own dinners — ah, no I For rua tanie's dinner (and ma 
tanle had a hungry cje) and for la petite Marie's dinner ; and 
la f elite Marie, plump, rosy, and well-liking, looked as if she 
might have a capital appetite upon occasion ! Should we have 
as much as two and a half francs? I doubted it. And then, 
in the absence of a miracle, what could we ^<i with two and a 
half francs, if we had them ? A miserable sum !— convertible, 
perhaps, into as much bouilli, bread and cheese, and thin coun- 
try wine aa might have satisfied our own hunger in a prosaic 
and commonplace way; but for four persons, two of them 

And this was not the worst of it. I thought I knew Miiller 
well enough by this time to feel that he would entirely dismiss 
this minor consideration of ways and means; that he would 
order the dinner as recklessly as if we had twenty fraacs apiece 
in our pockets ; and that he would not only order it, but eat it 
and preside at it with all the gayety and audacity in life. 

Then would come the horrible retribution of the bill ! 

I felt myself turn red and hot at the more thought of it. 

Then a dastardly idea insinuated itself into my mind. I had 
my return-ticket in my waistcoat-pocket ; — what if I slipped 
away presently to the station and went back to Paris by the nest 
train, leaving my clever friend to 
own scrape as best he could ? 

In the meanwhile, as I was ron 
got back to Courbevoie. 

" Are you mad ?" I s!ud, as, ha- 
and I delivered up the boat to its owner. 

" Didu't I admit it, two or three hours ago ?" he replied. " I 
wonder you don't get tired, man, cher, of asking the same ques- 
tion so often." 

" Four francs, fifty centimes, Messieurs," said the boatman, 
having made fast his boat to the landing-place. 

" Four francs, fifty centimes !" I echoed, in dismay. 

Even Muller looked aghast. 

" My good fellow," he said, " do you take us for coiners ?" 



provise his way out of his 

ng with the stream, we soon 

landed the ladies, Miiller 
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" Hire of boat, two francs the hour. Those gentlemen have 
been out nearly one hour and a half— three francs. Hire of 
bait and fishing-tackle, one fraou fifty. Total, four francs and 
a half," replied the boatman, putting out a great brown palm. 

Miiller, who was acting as cashier and paymaster, pulled out 
his purse, deposited oue solitary half-franc in the middle of that 
brown palm, and suggested that the boatman and he should toss 
up for the remaining four francs — or raee for them~-or play for 
them — or fight for them. The boatman, however, indignantly 
rejected each successive proposal, and, being paid at last, retired 
with 3 decrescendo of oaths. 

" TUns !" said Miiller, reflectively. " We have but one franc 
left. One franc, two sous, and a centime. Vive la France !" 

" And you have actually asked that wretched old woman and 
her niece to dinner !" 

" And I have actually solicited that escellent and admirable 
woman, Madime Marotte, relict of the late lamented Jacques 
Marotte umbrella maker, of number one hundred and two, Rne 
du Faubourg Rt Demi, and her beautiful and accomplished 
niece. Mademoiselle Marie Charpentier, to honor us with their 
eompduy this evening Dh-done, what shall we give them for 
dinnei '" 

" Precisely what you invited them to, I should guess— the 
fish we caught this afternoon." 

" Agreed. And what else ?" 

'' Say — a dish of invisible greens, and a phtenis d, la Ma- 

" You are funny, moa cher." . 

" Then, for fear I should become too funny — good afternoon." 

'' What do you mean ?" 

•' I mean that I have no mind to dine first, and be kicked 
out of doors afterwards. It is one of those aids to digestion 
that I can willingly dispense with." 

" But if I guarantee that the dinner shall be paid for — 
money down !" 

" Tra la la !" 
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" You don't believe me ? Well, come aod see." 

With this, he weot up to Madame Marotte, who, with hei 
niece, had sat down on a benoh under a walnuWvee close by, 
waiting our yleasure. 

" Would not these ladies prefer to rest here, while we seek 
for a suitable restauraat and order the dinner ?" said Mtiller 
insinuatingly. 

The old lady looked somewhat blank. She was not too tived 
to go on— ^thought it a pity to bring us all the way back again 
— would do, however, as " cea messieurs" pleased ; and so wag 
left sitting under the walnut-tree, reluctant and disconsolate. 

" -Tiens ! mon enfant," I heard her say as we turned away, 
" suppose they don't come back again !" 

We had promised to be gone not longer than twenty minutes, 
or at most half an hour. Miiller led the way straight to the 
ToUon d' Or. 

I Cook him by the arm as we neared the gate. 

" Steady, steady, moa gaUlard," I said. " We don't order 
our dinaeV, you know, till we've found the money to pay for it." 

" True — but suppose I go in here to look for it f" 

" Into the restaurant garden F" 

" Precisely." 



CHAPTBB XXVI. 

THE PETIT COUKIEB ILLUSTRfi. 

The Timmt d' Or was but a modest little establishment aa 
regarded the house, but it was surrounded on three sides by 
a good-sized garden overlooking the river. Here, in the trellised 
arbors which lined the lavrn on either side, those customers who 
preferred the open air eould take their dinners, coffees, and 
absinthes alfresco. 

The scene when we arrived was at its gayest. There were 
dinners ^oing on in every arbor; waiters running distractedly 
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to and fro with trays and bottles ; two women, one with a guitar, 
the other with a tamborine, sin^ng under a tree in the middle 
of the garden ; while in the air there reigned an exhilarating 
confusion of sounds and smells impossible to describe. 

We went in. Miiller paused, looked round, captured a passing 
waiter, and' asked for Monsieur !e proprietaire. The waiter 
pointed over hia shoulder towards the house, and breathlessly 
rushed on his way. 

Miiller at once led the way into a salon on the ground-floor 
looking over the garden. 

Here we found ourselves in a large low room containing some 
thirty or forty tables, and fitted up after the universal restaurant 
pattern, with cheap-looking glasses, rows of hooks, and spittootis 
in due number. Thfe air was heavy with the combined smells 
of many dinners, and noisy with the clatter of many tongues. 
Behind the fruits, cigars, and liqueur bottles that decorated the 
comptoir sat a plump, black-eyed little woman in a gorgeous cap 
and a red silk dress. This lady welcomed us with a bewitching 
smile and a gracious inclination of the head. 

" Ces messieurs," she said, "will find a vacant table yonder, 
by the window." 

Miiller bowed majestically. 

" Madame," he said, " I wish to see Monsieur le proprietaire." 

The dame de comptoir looked very uneasy. 

" If Monsieur has any complaint to make," she said, " he can 
make it to me." 

" Madame, I have none." 

" Or if it has reference to the ordering of a dinner . . . ." 

Miiller smiled loftily. 

" Dinner, Madame," he said, with a disdainful gesture, " is 
but one of the accidents common to humanity. A trifle 1 A 
trifle always humiliating — sometimes inconvenient— occasionally 
impossible. No, Madame, mine is a serious mission ; a mission 
of the highest importance, both socially and commercially. May 
I beg that you will have the goodness to place my card in the 
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Lands of Monsieur le propri^taire, and say that I request the 
honor of five minutes' interview." 

The httle woman's eyes had all this time been getting rounder 
and blacker. She was evidently confounded by my friend's 
grandiloquence. 

" Ah! Tnon Dieu ! M'sieur," she said, nervously, " my hus- 
band is in the kitchen. It is a busy day with us, you under- 
stand — but I will send for him." 

And she forthwith despatched a waiter for " Monsieur 
Chouoru." 

Miiller seized me by the arm. 

" Heavens I" ho exclaimed, in a very audible aside, " did you 
hear? She is his wife ! She ia Madame Ghoucru ?" 

" Well, and what of that ?" 

" What of that, indeed? Mais, mon ami, how can you ask 
the question ? Have you no eyes ? Look at her ! Such a re- 
markably handsome woman — such a toumure — such eyes — such 
a figure for an illustration ! Only conceive the effect of Madame 
Chouoru — in medallion I" 

" Oh, magnificent !" I replied. " Magnificent — in medallion." 

But I could not, for the life of me, imagine what he was 
driving at, 

" And it would make the fortune of the Toisoii d' Or," he 
added, solemnly. 

To which I replied that it would undoubtedly do so. 

M ns eur (jh ucru now can e upon tl e see e ; a short, rosy, 
ro d faced 1 le mj n a wh te fl t cap and bibbed aproD — 
1 ke dn elderly cherub that 1 id take to cookery. He hung 
b ek upo the threshold w p ug h forehead and evidently 
u w 11 n^ to show h mself n h s sh rt^ leev s 

Here t if bon cr ed Madame who was by this time 
cr u so w h g at fied van tj and n a fevei of curiosity ; '' this 
way — he ^entle nan s wa t n^, to S[ ea,k to you 

M ns eur tl e ook an 1 propr etor 5 uffled h s feet to and fro 
in the doorway b t came no nearer 

PaThleu he sa d f M s cu s business s not urgeut." 
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!stremc!y urgent, Monsieur Choucru," replied Miiller ; 
8 not so much mj business as it is yours." 

" Ah bah ! if it is my business, then, it may stand over till 
to-morrow," replied the little man, impatiently. " To-day I have 
eighty dinners on hand, and with M'sieur's permission" .... 

But Miilier strode to the door and caught him by the shoulder. 

" No, Monsieur Choucru," he said sternly, " I will not let you 
ruin yourself by putting off till to-morrow what can only be done 
to-day. I have come here, Monsieur Choucru, to offer you fame. 
Fame and fortune, Monsieur Choucru ! — and I will not suffer 
you, for the sake of a few miserable dinners, to turn your back 
upon the most brilliant moment of your life !" 

" Mais, M'sieur — explain yourself" . . . stammered the pro- 
pri^taire. 

" You know who I am, Monsieur Choucru ?" 

" No, M'sieur — not in the least." 

" I am Miiller — Franz Miiller — landscape painter, portrait 
painter, historical painter, caricaturist, artist en chef to the Petit 
Courier Illustri." 

"■Hein! M' sieur at petrdre '" 

" Yes, Monsieur Choucru — and I offer you my protection " 

Monsieur Choucru scratched his ear, and smiled doubtfully 

" Now listen. Monsieur Choucru — I am here to day in the 
interests of the Petit Courier lUustri I tike the Courbevoie 
fgte for my subject. I sketch the river, the village, the princi- 
pal features of the *cene, and on Saturday my designs are in 
the hands of all Paris. Do you understand me '" 

" I understand that M'sieur is all this time talking to me of 
his own business, while mine ?d bos is standing still'" ex- 
claimed the propriStaire, in an agony of impatience " I ha^e 
the honor to wish M'sieur good-day." 

But Miiller seized him again, and would not let him escape. 

" Not so fast. Monsieur Choucru," he said ; " not so fast I 
Will you answer me one question before you go ?" 

" Eh.monDieul Monsieur." 
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" Will jou tell me, Monsieur Choucru, what is to prevent me 
from giving a view of the best restaurant in Courbevoie ?" 

Madame Ohoucru, from behind the comptoir, uttered a little 
scream. 

" A design in the Petit Courier lUastri, I need Boarcely tell 
JOU," pursued Miiller, with iadescribable pomposity, " is ip 
itself sufficient to make the fortune not only of an establishment, 
but of a neighborhood. I am about to make Gourhevoie the 
fashion. The suu of Asni&res, of Montmorency, of Enghien has 
Bet — the sun of Gourhevoie is about to rise. My sketches will 
produce an unheard-of effect. All Paris will throng to your 
fetes aest Sunday and Monday — all Paris, with its inexhausti- 
ble appetite for bifteck avx prnnmes /rites — all Paris with its 
unquenchable thirst for absinthe and Bavarian beer '. Now, 
Monsieur Choucru, do you begin to understand me ?" 

" Mais, ]VR)nsieur, I — I think . . . ." 

" Tou think you do. Monsieur Choucru ? Very good. Then 
will you please to answer me one more question. What is to 
prevent me from conferring fame, fortune, and other benefits too 
numerous to mention on your excellent neighbor at the corner 
of the Place — Monsieur Coquille of the Restaurant Oroix de 
Mfdle?" 

Monsieur Choucru scratched his ear again, stared helplessly 
at his wife, and said nothing. Madame looked grave. 

" Are we to treat this matter on the footing of a business 
transaction, Monsieur!" she asked, somewhat sharply, " Because, 
if so, let Monsieur at once name his price for me . . ." 

" ' Price,' Madame !" interrupted Miiller, with a start of 
horror. " Gracious powers ! this to me — to Pranz Miiller of the 
Petit Courier lUustrS I No, Madame — you mistake me — you 
wound me — you touch the honor of the Fine Arts I Madame, I 
am incapable of selling my patronage." 

Madame clasped her hands ; raised her voice ; rolled her black 
eyes ; did everything but burst into tears. She was shocked Ut 
have offended Monsieur ! She was profoundly desolated ! She 
implored a thousand pardons I And then, like a true French- 
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woman of huainess, she brought back the converaatioa to the 
ODe important point :— since money was Dot in question, upon 
wha^t consideration mould Monsieur accord his preference to the 
Toison d' Or instead of to the Oroix de Mcdte? 
Miiller bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, and said : — 
" I will do it, pour les beaux yeux de Madame." 
And then, in graceful recognition of the little miin's rights as 
owner of the eyes in question? he bowed to Monsieur Choucru. 

Madame was inexpressibly charmed. Monsieur smiled, 
fidgeted, and cast longing glances towards the door. 

" I have eighty dinners on hand," he began again, " and if 

" One moment more, my dear Monsieur Choucru," said Miil- 
ler, sHpp 1 h 1 fiectionately through the little man's arm. 
" For n J If I h already told you, I can accept nothing 
. — but I ! d honor not to neglect the interests of the 
journ lip t Tou will of course wish to express your 
sense f h pi m t paid to your house by adding your name 

to the h pt n ! t of the Petit Courier lUmtri ?" 

" Oh by — by all weaDS — with pleasure," faltered the pro- 

" F.r how ma y cop es, Monsieur Choucru ? Shall we say — 

sis r 

Monsieur looked at Madame. Madame nodded. Miiller took 
out his pocket-book, and waited, pencil in hand. 

" Eh— -p«fj&«.' — let it be for sis, then," said Monsieur 
Choucru, somewhat reluctantly. 

Miiller made the entry, shut up the poeket-book, and shook 
hands boisterously with his victim. 

'' My dear Monsieur Choucru," he said, "I cannot tell you 
how gratifying this is to my feelings, or with what disinterested 
satisfaction I shall make your establishment known to the Pari- 
sian public. Yoii shall be immortalised, my dear fellow — posi- 
tively immortalized !" 

" Bien ohligi, M'sieur — hien ohligi. Will you not let my 
wift offer you a glass of liqueure '!" 
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' exclaimed Miiller, witli an outburst 
of fraok cordiality — " hang liqueure ! — we'll DINE WITH 
TOU !" 

"Monsieur shall be heartily welcome to the best dinner the 
Ibison d'Or can send up ; and his friend alHo," said Madame, 
with her sweetest smile, 

" Ah, Madame!" 

"And M'sieur Choucra shall make you one of his famous 
cheese souffles. Tiens, mon bon, go down and prepare a cheese 
souffle for two." 

Miiller smote his forehead distractedly, 

" For two I" he cried, " Heavens I I had forgotten mj aunt 
and my cousin !" 

Madame looked up inquiringly. 

" Monsieur has forgotten something?" 

" Two somelhicgs, Madame — two somebodies ! My aunt — my 
eacellent and admirable maternal aunt, — and my cousin. We 
left them silting under a tree by the river-side, more than half 
an hour ago. But the fault, Madame, i 

"How, Monsieur?" 

" Yea ; for in your m 

family and the laws of B 

forgotten relatiyes. \A h 

amiable hospitality ! A 
shall be with you again 

Madame Choucru look h 

entertain a party of foo 
Cowrier IHusM. She m 

arrangement ; for Miill g us I 

for granted, darted ou oom 






" Miserable man !" 1 m 

the doors, " what will y 

"Do I "Why, fetch mj m 
interesting cousin, to be sure." 

" But you have raised a dinner u 
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" I, moil cher f Not a bit of it." 

" Have you, then, really anythiog to do with the Petit 
Courier Illustri ?" 

" The Editor of the Petit Ocmri«r lUustri is one of the beet 
fellows in the world, and occasionally (when my pockets repre- 
sent that vacuum which Nature very properly abhors) he ad- 
vances me a couple of Napoleons. I wipe out the score from 
time to time hy I'urnishing a design for the paper. Now to-day, 
you see, I'm in luck. I shall pay off two obligations at once — 
to Bay nothing of Monsieur Choucru's eix-fold subscription to 
the P. C, on which the publishers will allow me a douceur of 
thirty franca. Now, confess that I'm a man of genius !" 

In less than a quarter of an hour we were all four established 
round one of Madame Choucru's comfortable little dining- tables, 
in a snug recess at the farthest end of the salon. Here, being 
well out of reach of our hostess's black eyes, Miiller assumed 
all the aira of a liberal entertainer. He hung up ma consijie's 
bonnet; fetched a footstool for ma (an(e ; criticised the sauces; 
presided over the wine ; out jokes with the waiter ; and pre- 
tended to have ordered every dish beforehand. The stewed 
kidneys with mushrooms were provided especially for Madame 
Marotte ; the fricandeau was selected in honor of Mam'selle 
Marie (had he not an innate presentiment that she loved frican- 
deau ?) ; and as for the soles au gratin, he swore, in defiance of 
probability and all the laws of nature, that they were the very 
fish we had just caught in the Seine. By-and-by came Monsieur 
Choucru's famous cheese souffU; and then, with a dish of fruit, 
four cups of coffee, and four glasses of liqueure, the banquet 
came to an end. 

As we sat at desert, Miiller pulled out his book and pencilled 
a, rapid but flattering sketch of the dining-room interior, develop- 
ing a perspective as long as the Rue de Rivoli, and a mohtlier 
at least equal in splendor to that of the "jDrois Frh-ea. 

At sight of this chef d' cbuvre, Madame Choueru was moved 
almost to tears. Ah, Heaven I if Monsieur could only figure to 
himself her admiration for his beau taierU ! But alas ! that was 
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impossible — as impossible as that Monsieur Choucru should 

ever repay this unheard-of obligation ! 

Miiller liiid his hand upon his heart, and bowed profoundly, 
"Ah! Madame," he said, "it is not to Monsieur Choucru 

that I look for repayment — it is to you." 

"To me, Monsieur? Dieu merci! Monsieur se moque de 

And the Dame de Comptoir, intrenched behind her fruits 
and liqueure bottles, shot a Parthian glanee from under her 
black eye-lashes, and made believe to blush. 

" Yes, Madame, to you. I only ask permission to come again 
very soon, for the purpose of executing a little portrait of 
Madame — a little portrait which, alas ! mmst fail to render ade- 
quate justice to aueh a multitude of charms." 

And with this choice compliment, Miiller bowed again, took 
his leave, bestowed a whole franc upon the astonished waiter, 
and departed from the Toison d' Or in an atmosphere of glory. 

The fair, or rather that part of the fair where the dancers 
»nd diners most did congregate, was all ablaze with lights, and 
noisy with brass bands as we came out. Ma tante, who was 
somewhat tired, and had been dozing for the lost half hour over 
her coffee and liqueure, was impatient to get back to Paris. The 
fair Marie, who was not tired at all, confessed that she should 
enjoy a waltz above everything. While Miiller, who professed 
to be an animated time-table, swore that we were just too late 
for the ten minuteo past ten train, and that there would be no 
other before eleven forty-five. So Madame Marotte was carried 
off, bon ffrS, mal ffri, to a dancing-booth, where gentlemen werei 
admitted on payment of forty centimes per head, and ladies 

Here, despite the noise, the dust, the braying of an abomina- 
ble band, the overnhelming smell of lamp-oil, and the clatter, 
not only of heavy walking-boots, but even of several pairs of 
sabots upon an uneven floor of loosely-joined planks — ma tante, 
being disposed of in a safe corner, went soundly to sleep. 

It was a large booth, Bomewhat over-full; and the company 
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.inly of Parisian blue blouses, little foot-Boldiers, 
grisettes (for there were grisetles in those days, and plenty of 
them), with a eprinkiing of farm-boys and dairy-maids from the 
Tillages iDund about. We found this select society caracoling 
round the booth in a thundering galop, on first going in. After 
the galop, the conductor announced a vahe d deux tem^s. The 
hand struck up — one — two — three. Away went some thirty 
couples — away went Miiller and the fair Marie — and away went 
the chronicler of this modest biography with a pretty little girl 
in green hoots who waltzed remarkably well, and who deserted 
him in the middle of the dance for a hideous little French 
soldier about four feet and a half high. 

After this rebuff (having learned, notwithstanding my friend's 
representations to the contrary that a tnin ran from Courhcvoio 
to Pans every half hour up till uiidn jhtj I shpped away leav 
lug MuUer and ma cousine in the midst of a furious fl rtati n, 
and Madame Marotte fast asleep in her corner 

Ihe clocks were just striking twelve as I pa-sed unier the 
archway leading to the Cit6 BeigSre 

" Jiciii ' said the fat oincierge aa she ga\c me my key and 
my candle ' Mcnsieur has jerhapa leen to the theatre this 
evening'' No' — to the country — to the fete at Ciurlevoie' 
Ah then I II be sworn that M aieur has had plenty ot fun ' ' 

But had I had plenty ot fun ' That was the question That 
MuUer had had plenty of flirting and plenty of fun was a faot 
beyond the reach of doubt. But a flirtation, after all, unless in 
a one-act comedy, is not entertaining to the mere looler-on ; and 
oh ! must not those bridesmaids who sometimes accompany a 
Siappy couple in their wedding-tour, have a dreary time of it ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE tCOtE DE NATATION. 

It seemed to mc that I had but just closed mj eyes, when I 
was waked bj a hand upon mj shoulder, and a yoice calling me 
by my name. I started up to find the early sunshine pouring 
in at the window, and Franz Miiller standing by my bedside. 

" Tiens!" said he. " How lovely are the slumbers of inno- 
cence ! I was hesitating, wioft cher, whether to wake or sketch 
you." 

I muttered something between a growl and a yawn, to tha 
effect that I should have been better satisfied if he had lefl me 

" You prefer everything that is hasely self-indulgent, young 
man," replied Miiller, making a divan of my bed, and coolly 
lighting hia pipe under my very nose, " Contrary to all the 
laws of bnn-camaraiierie, you stole away last night, leaving your 
■unprotected friend in the hands of the enemy. And for what? 
— for the sake of a few hours' ignominious oblivion ! Look at 
me — I have not been to bed all night, and I am as lively as a 
lobster in a lobster-pot." 

" How did you get home?" I asked, rubbing my eyes; " and 
when?" 

" I have not got home at all yet," replied my visitor. " I 
have come to breakfast with you first." 

Just at this moment, t\ie peadule in the adjoining room struck 

"To breakfast!" I repeated, "At this hour? — you whoi 
never breakfast before midday I" 

" True, jjion c7^eJ■ ; but then you see there are reasons. In 
the first place, we danced a little too long, and missed the last 
train, so I was obliged to bring the dear creatures back to Paris 
in a fiacre. In the second place, the driver was drunk, and the 
horse was groggy, and the fiacre was in the last stage of dilapi' 
dation. The powers below only know how many hours we were 
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on the road ; for we ali fell asleep, driver included, and nefer 
woke till we found ourselves at the Barri^re de I'Etoile at the 
dawn of day." 

" Then what have you done with Madame Marotte and Made- 
moiselle Marie?" 

'" Deposited them at their own door in the Eue du Faubourg 
St. Denis, as was the bounden duty of apreux chevalier. But 
then, mon cher, I had no money ; and Laving no money, I 
couldn't pay for the fiacre ; so I drove on here — and here I am 
— and number One Thousaod and Eleven is now at the door, 
waiting to be paid." 

" The deuce he is !" 

" So you see, sad as it was to disturb the slumbers of inno- 
cence, I couldn't possibly let you go on sleeping at the rate of 
two francs an hour." 

■' And what is the rate at which you have waked me ?" 

." Sisteen francs the fere, and something for the driver — say 
twenty in all." 

"Then, my dear fellow, ju.st open my desk and take one of 
the two Napoleons you will see lying inside, and dismiss number 
One Thousand and Eleven without loss of time ; and then , , ," 

" A thousand thanks! And then what?" 

" Will you accept a word of sound advice ?'■ 

*' Depends on whether it's pleasant to follow, earn mio." 

" Q-o home ; get three or four hours' rest ; and meet me in 
the Palais Royal about twelve for breakfast." 

'' tn order that you may turn round and go. to sleep again in 
comfort ? No, young man, I will do nothirfg of the kind. You 
shall get up, instead, and we'll go down to Molino's." 

" To Molino's ?" 

" Yes — don't you know Molino's — the large swimming-school 
by the Pont Neuf. It's a glorious morning for a plunge in the 

A plunge in the Seine I .Now, ^ven a warm bed, a ohilly 
autumn morning, and a decided inclination to quote the words 
of the sluggard, and " slumber again," could any proposition be 
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nftre inopportune, sayage, and alarming? T shuddered; I pro- 
tested ; I resisted ; but in vain. 

" I shall be up again in less time than it will take you to tell 
your beads, man gaillaTd," said Miiller the ferocious, as, baring 
captured my Napoleon, he prepared to go down and liquidate 
with number One Thousand and Eleven. " And it's of no use 
to bolt me out, because I shall hammer away till you let me in, 
and that will wake yonr fellow-lodgers. So let me find you up, 
and ready for the fray." 

And then, execrating Miilier, and Molino, and Molino's bath, 
and Molino's customers, and all Molino's ancestors from the 
period of the deluge downwards, I reluctantly complied. 

The air was brisk, the sky cloudless, the sun coldly bright ; 
and the eity wore that strange, breathless, magleal look so pecu' 
liar to Paris at early morning. The shops were closed ; the 
pavements deserted ; the busy thoronghfares silent as the avenues 
of P^re la Chaise. Yet how different from the early stiilness 
of London I London, before the world is up and stirring, looks 
dead, and sullen, and melancholy; but Paris lies all beautiful, 
and bright, and mysterious, with a look as of dawning smiles upon 
her face ; and we know that she will wake presently, like the 
Sleeping Beauty, to sudden joyousness and activity. 

Our road lay for a little way along the Boulevards, then down 
the Rue Vivienne, and through the Palais Eayal to the qu^s; 
hnt long ere we came within sight of the river this magical calm 
had begun to break up. The shop-boys in the Palais Royal 
were already taking down the shutters — the great book-stall at 
the end of the Galerie Vitr^e showed signs of wakefulness; and, 
in the Place du Louvre there was already a detachment of brisk, 
little foot-soldiers at drill- By the time we had reached the 
open line of the quays, the first omnibuses were on the road ; 
the water-carriers were driving their carts and blowing their 
shrill little bugles ; the washer-women, hard at work in their 
gay, oriental -looking floating kio^ques, were hammering away, 
.mallet in hand, and chattering like millions of magpies ; and 
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tae early matin-bell was ringing to prayers aa we passed the 
doors of St, Germain L'Auserrois. 

And now we were skirting the Quai de I'BooIe, looking down 
upon the hath known in those days as Molino's — a hugh, float- 
ing quadrangular structure, surrounded by II d d d 
rows of dressing-rooms, with a divan, a nd a 

permanent corps of cooks and hair-dreaser i hi hm n 

For jour true Parisian has ever been w dd 1 to h & a 

the Venetian to his Adriatic ; and the ;^ 1 d N ta n wa 
then, aa now, a lounge, a reading-room, an dj lib, 

and one of the great institutions of the capital. 

Some bathers, earlier than ourselves, were already sauntering 
about the galleries in every variety of undress, from the simple 
caU^on to the gaudiest version of Turkish robe and Algerian 
kepi. Some were smoking; some reading the morning papers; 
some chatting in little knots; hut as yet, with the exception of 
two or three school-boys (called, in the argot of the bath, 
moutards), there were no swimmers in the water. 

With some of these loungers Miiller exchanged a nod or a 
few words as we passed along the platform ; but shook hands 
cordially with a bronzed, stalwart man, dressed like a Venetian 
gondolier in the frontispiece to a popular ballad, with white 
trousers, blue jacket, anchor buttons, red sash, gold ear-rings, 
and great silver buckles in his shoes. Miiller introduced this 
romantic -looking person to me as " Monsieur Barbet." 

'■ My friend, Monsieur Barbet," said he, " is the prince of 
swimming-masters. He is more at home in the water than on 
land, and knows more about swimming than a fish. He wilt 
calculate you the specific gravity of the heaviest German meta- 
physician at a glance, and is capable of floating even the works 
of Monsieur Thiers, if put to the test." 

" Monsieur can swim ?" said the master, addressing me, with 
a nautical scrape, 

" I think so," I replied. 

" Many gentlemen think so," said Monsieur Barbet, "til! they 
find themselves in the water." 
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" And many who wish to be thought aecoraplished swimmers 
never venture into it on that account," added Miiller. "You 
would scarcely suppose," he oontiuued, turning to me, " that 
there are men here — regular habitues of the bath — who never 
go into the water, and yet give themselves all the airs of prac- 
tised bathers. That tall man, for instance, with the black heard 
and striped peignoir, yonder — there's a fellow who comes once 





a^ain, come simp y to T 

in Paria, with this advantage over VSfour or the Trois Frferes, 
that it is the only place where you may eat and drink of the 
best in hot weather, with nothing on but tlie briefest of calefOTu." 

Thus chattering, Miiller took me the tour of the bath, which 
now began to fill rapidly. We then took possession of two lit- 
tle dressing-rooms no bigger than sentry-boses, an d were presently 
in the water. 

The scene now became very animated. Hundreds of eccen- 
tric figures crowded the galleries— some absurdly fat, some 
ludicrously thin ; some old, some young; some bow-legged, some 
knock-kneed; some short, some tall; some brown, some yel- 
low ; some ^ot up for effect in gorgeous wrappers; and all more 

" \ ht t ?" said Miillev, as, having swum 

sever It 1 tl b th we sat down for a few moments ou 

one of tl fl 1 ts t tep 1 ding down to the water. 

"It 1 1 t d <ni t ne for ever with human-kind," I 
repli d 

"Alt fill ne w th tl e profoundest respect for one's tailor. 

Afte 11 b ad 1 th m kes the man." 
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" But these are not men — they are caricatures." 
" Every man is a caricature of himself when you strip him," 
said Miiller, epigrammatically. "Look at that scarecrow just 
opposite. He passes for an Adonis, de par le monde." 

I looked aad recognised the Count de Rivarol, a tal! young 
man, an iUgant of the first water, a curled darling of society, a 
lady-killer, whom I had met many a time in attend- 
11 Madame de Mariguan. He now looked like a monkey : — 



'■ Gracious heavens !" I esclaimed, " what would become of 
the world, if clothes went out of fashion V 

" Humph I — one half of us, my dear fellow, would commit 
suicide." 

At the upper end of the hath was a semicircular platform 
somewhat loftier than the rest, called the Amphitheatre. This, 
I learned, was the place of honor. Here clustered the Uite of 
the swimmers ; here they discussed the great principles of their 
art, and passed judgment on the performances. of those less skil- 
ful than themselves. To the right of the Amphitheatre rose a 
slender spiral staircase, like an openwork pillar of iron, with a 
tiny circular platform on the top, half surrounded by a fight iron 
rail. This conspicuous perch, like the pillar of St, Simeon 
Stylites, was every now and then surmounted by the gaunt 
figure of some ambitious plunger who, after attitudinizing awhile 
in the pose of Napoleon on the column VendSme, would join 
his hands above his head and take a tremendous " header" into 
the gulf below. When this feat was successfully performed, 
the ilile in the Amphitheatre applauded graciously. 

And now, what with swimming, and lounging, and looking 
on, some two hours had slipped by, and we were both hungry 
and tired, Miiller proposed that we should breakfast at the Caf^ 
Procope. 

" But why not here ?" I asked, as a deUoious breeze from the 
buffot came wafting by " like a steam of rich distilled perfumes." 
16 
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" Because a breakfast cAez Molino costs at least twenty-fiv* 
francs per head — BECAUSE I have credit at Procope — BECAUSE 
I have not a sou in my pocket — and because, milord Smith- 
field, I aspire to the honor of entertaining your lordsliip on the 
present ooeasion '." replied Miiller, punctuating each clause of 
hia sentence with a bow. 

If Miiller had not a sow, I, at all events, had now only one 
Napoleon ; so the CaK Procope carried the day. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE RUE DB L'ANGIENNE COMtDIE AND THE CAF^ PROCOPE. 

The Rue des Foss6s-Saint-Uermain-des-Pr^s and the Kue de 
I'ALcienne Goiu^die are one and the same. As the Rue des 
Fosses-S aint- Germain -des- Pres, it dates back to somewhere about 
the reign of Philippe Auguste j and as tbe Rue de I'Auoienne 
Com^die it takes its name and fame from the 'year 1689, when 
the old The&tre Franjais was opened on the 18th of April by 
the company known as Moli^re's troupe — Moliere being then 
dead, and Lully having succeeded him at the Theatre du Palais 
Royal. 

In the same year, 1689, one Franeois Procope, a Sicilian, 
conceived the happy idea of hiring a house just opposite the 
new theatre, and there opening a public refreshment-room, which 
at once became famous, not only for the excellence of its coffee 
(then newly introduced into France), but also for being the 
favorite resort of all the wits, dramatists, and beaux of that 
brilliant time. Here the latest epigrams were circulated, the 
newest scandals discussed, the bitterest literary cabals set on 
font. Here Jean Jacques brooded over his chocolate ; and Vol- 
taire drank his mixed with coffee ; and Dorat wrote his love- 
letters to Mademoiselle Saunier ; and Marinontel wrote praises 
of Mademoiselle Clairon ; and the Marquis de Bi^vre made puns 
innumerable ; and Duclos and Mercier wrote satires, now almost 
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forgotten ; and Piron recited those verses which are at once his 
Bhauie and his fame; and the Chevalier de St. Georges gave 
fencing lessons to his literary friends ; and Lamothe, Fr^ron, 
D'Alembert, Diderot, Helvetias, and all that wonderful company 
of wits, philosophers, en cycle psedists, and poets, that lit up as 
with a dying glory the last decades of the old rigime, met daily, 
nightly, to write, to recite, to squahble, to lampoon, and some 
t',[nes to fight. 

The year 1770 beheld, in the closing of the Theatre Franjais, 
the estinction of a great power in the Rue des Fosses-Saint- 
Germain -des-Prfts — for it was not, in fact, till the theatre was 
no more a theatre that the street changed its name, and became 
the Rue de I'Ancienne Com^die. A new house" (to be on first 
opening invested with the time-honored title of Theatre Fran- 
jais, but afterwards to 'be known as the Odfon) was now in pro- 
gress of erection in the close neighborhood of the Luxembourg. 
The actors, meanwhile, repaired to the little theatre of the Tuil- 
lerios. At length, in 1782,* the Rue de I'Ancienne Com6die 
was one evening awakened from its two years' lethargy by the 
echo of many footfalls, the glare of many flambeaus, and the 
rattle of many wheels ; for all Paris, all the wits and critics of 
the Cafe Prooope, all the fair shepherdesses and all the beaux 
seigneurs of the court of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVL, 
were hastening on foot, in chairs, and in chariots, to the opening 
of the new house and the performance of a new play ! And 
what a play ! Surely, not to consider it too curiously, a play 
which struck, however sportively, the key-note of the coming 
Revolution ; — a play which, for the first time, displayed society 
literally in a state of bmthversement ; — a play in which the greed 
of the eourtier, the venality of the judge, the empty glitter of 
the crown, were openly held up to scorn ; — a play in which all 
the wit, audacity, and success are on the side of the canaiUe.; — 
a play in which a lady's-maid is the heroine, and a valet canes his 

• 1782 is the date gLven bj M. Hippoljle Lucas . Sainte-Beaye places 
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master, and a great nobleman ie tricked, outwitted, and covered 
with ridicule 1 

This play, produced for the first time under the title of La 
FoUe Jown^e, was written by one Caron de Beaumarchais — a 
man of wit, a man of letters, a man of the people, a man of no- 
thing — and was destined to achieve immortality under ita later 
\it!e if Le Mariage de Figaro. 

A few years later, and the Rue de I'Anoienne Oom^die echoed 
daily and nightly to the dull rumblo of Revolutionary tumbrils, 
and tlie heavy tramp of Revolutionary mobs. Danton and Ca- 
mille Besmoulina must have passed through it babitually on their 
way to the Revolutionary Tribunal. Charlotte Corday (and this 
is a matter of history) did pass through it that bright July even- 
ing, 1793, on her way to a certain gloomy house still to be seen 
in the adjoining Hue de I'Ecole de M^decine, where she stabbed 
Marat in his bath. 

But throughout every vicissitude of time and politics, though 
fashion deserted the Hue de I'Anoienne Com^die, and actors 
migrated, and fresh generations of wits and philosophers sue ■ 
ceeded each other, the Caf6 Procope still held its ground and 
maintained its auoieiit reputation. The theatre (closed in less 
than a century) became the studio first of Gros and then of 
Gerard, and was finally occupied by a succession of restaurat- 
eurs ; hut the Cafe Procope remained the Caf6 Procope, and is 
the Caf6 Procope to this day. 

The old street and, all belonging to it — especially and peculiarly 
the Caf^ Procope — was of the choicest Quartier Latin flavor in 
the time of which I write ; in the pleasant, careless, impecunious 
days of my youth. A cheap ajid highly popular restaurateur 
named Pinaon rented the old theatre. A coatwinim' hung out 
wigs, and masks, and d^bardeur garments next door to the res- 
taurateur. Wh'ere the fatal tumbril used to labor past, the fre- 
quent omnibus now rattled gayly by ; and the pavements troddeo 
of old by Voltaire, and Beaumarchais, and Charlotte Corday, 
were thronged by a merry tide of students and grisettes. 

Meanwhile the Caffi Procope, though no longer the resort of 
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great wits and famous philoaophers, received within its hospi- 
table doors, and nourished with its indifferent refreshments, 
mauy a now celebrated author, painter, barrister, and statesman. 
It was the general rendezvous for students of all kinds — poeta 
of the :^cole de Droit, philosophers of the ifieole de M^deeine, 
critics of the Eoole des Beaux Arts. Tt must however be ad- 
mitted that the poetry and criticism of these future great men 
was somewhat too liberally perfumed with tobacco, and that into 
their systems of philosophy there entered a considerable element 
of grisette. 

Such, at the time of my first introduction to it, was the famous 
Oaf6 Pro cope. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY 01 BREAKFAST. 

" Now this, Mioft cher," said Miiller, taking off his hat with 
a flourish to the young lady at the comptnir, " is the immortal 
Caf^ Pro cope." 

I looked round, and found myself in a dingy, ordinary sort of 
Cafe, in no wise differing from any other dingy, ordinary sort 
of Caf6 in that part of Paris. The decorations were ugly enough 
to be modern. The ceiling was as black with gas-fumes and 
tobacco-smoke as any other.ceiling in any other estaminet in the 
Quartier Latin. The waiters looked as waiters always look be- 
fore midday — sleepy, discontented, and unwashed. A few young 
men of the regular student type were scattered about here and 
there at various tables, reading, smoking, chatting, breakfasting, 
and reading the morning papers. In an alcove at the upper end 
of the second room (for there were two, one opening from the 
other) stood a blackened, broken-nosed, plaster bust of Voltaire, 
upon the summit of whose august wig some irreverent customer 
had perched a particularly rakish -looking hat. Just in front 
of this alcove and below the bust stood a marble-topped table, 
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at one end of which two young men were playing d 
the aoeonipaniment of the matutinal absinthe. 

" And this," said Miillcr, with another flourish, " ia the still 
more immortal table of the still more supremely immortal Vol- 
taire. Here he was wont to rest his sublime elbows and sip his 
demi-tasse. Here, upon this very table, he wrote that famous 
letter to Marie Antoinette that Pr^ron stole, and in revenge for 
which he wrote the comedy called L' Ecosmise ; but of this admi- 
rable satire you English, who on!y know Voltaire in his Hen- 
riade and his history of Charles the Twelfth, have probably never 
heard till this moment 1 Ehhien! I'm not much wiser than 
you — so never mind. I'll be hanged if I've ever read a line 
of it. Anyhow, here is the table, and at this o' her end of it we'll 
have ou b eakfast 

It was a la e old fa h ned L uis Quatorze piece of furni- 
ture, tl e t p f wh h fo n ed f ma agle slab of some kind 
of gray nd y 11 w n a ble w s 1 all over with the coffee, 
wine, and nk plahes t n ny i^ n tions of customers. It 
looked a. old — nay oide — than the h use itself. 

The y un men who w e pi y n t dominoes looked up and 
nodded a th e 1 u oth s had done in the outer room when 
we pa ed h ugl 

" Bonjonr, I'ami," said the one who seemed to be winning. 
<■ Hast thou chanced to see anything of Martial, coming along !" 

*' I observed a nose defiling round the corner of the Rue de 
Bussy," replied Miiller, " and it looked as if Martial might be 
somewhere in the far distance, but I didn't wait to see. Are 
you expecting him ?" 

" Confound him — yes ! We've been waiting more than half 
an hour." 

" If you have invited him to breakfast," said Miiller, " he ia 
sure to come." 

" On the contrary, he has invited us to breakfast." 

■'Ah, that alters the case," awd MtiUer, philosophically. 
" Then he ia sure wA to come." Gargon !" 

A bullet-headed, short-jack eted, long-aproned waiter, who 
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Ictoked Bs if he had not beeu to bed since his early youth, an- 

"M'sieur!" 

" What have you that yoo can especially recommend this 

The waiter, with that naaal volubility peculiar to hia race, 
rapidly ran over the whole vegetable and aaimal creation. 

Mliller listened with polite increduHty, 

" Nothing else ?" said be, when the other stopped, apparently 
from want of breath. 

" Main oui, M sieiii ' ' and thus stimulated, the Waiter, hav- 
ing " exhausted worlds ind then imagined new," launched forth 
into a second tnd still more impossible catalogue. 

Muller turned to me 

"The resources of this eatabUshnient, you observe," he said, 
very gravely, ' are tneshiuatible. One might have a Koc'a egg 
h la Siodbad for the asking " 

Tho waiter looked pazzled, shufHed his slippered feet, and 
murmured something about ' oeit/s sur le plat." 

" UnfortuiTatcly, however," continued Miiller, "we are but 
men — not fortresses provisioning for a siege. Antoine, tnon. en- 
faitl, we know thee to be a fellow of ineontestible voracity, and 
thy list is magnificent; but we will be content with a vol-au-vent 
of fish, a hiflecki aux pomntes /rites, an omelette tucrie, and a 
bottle of thy 1840 Bordeaux with the yellow seal. Now 
vanish !" 

The waiter, wearing an expression of intense relief, vanished 

Meanwhile more students had come in, and more kept coming. 
Hats and caps cropped up rapidly wherever there were pegs to 
hang them on, and the talking became fast and furious. 

I 800D found that everybody knew everybody at the OafS 
Procope, and that the specialty of the establishment was domi- 
noes — ^just as the specialty of the CaK de la R%ence is chess. 
There were games going on before long at almost every table, 
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and groups of lookers-on gathered about those who e 
reputation of being skilful players. 

Gradually breakfast afiter breakfast emerged from some mys- 
terious nether world known only to the waiters, and the war of 
dominoes languished. 

"These are all students, of course," I said presently, "and 
jet, though I meet a couple of hundred fellows at bur hospital 
lectures, I don't see a face I know." 

'■ Vou would find some by this time, I dare say, in the other 
room," replied Miiller. " I brought you in here that you might 
sit at Voltaire's table, ad t y t k under the shadow of 
Voltaire's bust ; but th I h fly frequented by law-stu- 

dents — the other by m d I d t students. Your place, 
rmm dier, as well as min n th t sanctuary." 

"That infernal Mart II g d e of the domino-players 

at the other end of the t bl 8 1 the seventh game, and 

here we are still. Pari J H h sn't that absinthe given 

you an inconvenient am t f pp t ?" 

" Alas ! my friend — d t t t And when the absinthe 
is paid for, I haven't a sou." 

" My own case precisely. What's to be done ?" 

" Done !" eohoed Horace, pathetically. " Shade of Apicius ! 
inspire me . . . but, no — he's not listening." 

"Hold! I have it. We'll make our wills in one another's 
favor, and die." 

" I should prefer to die when the wind is due East, and the 
moon at the full," said Horace, contemplatively, 

"True — -besides, there is atiil Ifimire Gaudissart. Her out- 
lets are tough, but her heart is tender. She would not surelj 
refuse to add one more breakfast to the score \" 

Horace shook his head with an air of great despondency. 

"There was but one Job," said he, "and he has been di ,j 
some time. The patience of la mhre Gaudissart has long siuce 
been entirely exhausted." 

"I am not so sure of that. One might appeal to her feel- 
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ings, you know — have a presentiment of early death— wipe 
away a tear. . , . Bah ! it is worth the effort, anyhow." 

" It is a forlorn hope, my dear fellow, hut, as jou say, it is 
worth the effort. Allans done ! to the storming of la mire 
Gaudissart 1" 

And with this they pushed aside the dominoes, took down 
their hats, nodded to Miiller, and went out. 

Th e w f e brightest fellows and most improvident 

amp n h wh Quartier," said my companion. "They 
a h h ndj n f the bar; both under age; both younger 

n f od a and both destined, if I am not much 

n k n niinence by-and-by. Horace writes for 

Fff and h P Jowmalpour Rire — Thgophile does feuil- 
w k — man es chit-chat, and political squibs — rubbish, 
but e e ubbish, and wonderful when one considers 
wh b J hey b h are, and what dissipated lives they lead. 
Th an un of n p uniosity those fellows get through in the 

u m n ething inconceivable. They have often 

n y n e ent s between them — and sometimes not that. 
T y uehyreat their wits' end for a breakfast. They 
\i n he d dry at Procope and everywhere else, and 

jre ^cne now to a miserable little den in the Rue du Paon, kept 
by a fat good-natured old soul called la mire Gaudissart. She 
will perhaps take compassion on their yonth and inexperience, 
and let them have six sous worth of horsebeef soup, stale bread, 
and the day before yesterday's vegetables. Nay, don't look so* 
pitifnl ! We poor devils of the Student Quartier huj; our Bo- 
hemian life, and esalt it above every other. When we have 
money, we cannot find windows enough out of which to fling 
it — when we have none, we start upon la ckasse au dineTy and 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase. We revel in the extremes of 
fasting and feasting, and scarcely know which we prefer," 

" I think your friends Horace and Theophile are tolerably 
clear ss to which tfiey prefer,'' I remarked, with a smile. 

" Bah ! they would die of ennid' if they had always enough to 
eat ! Think how it sharpens a man's wits if— given the time, 
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the place, and the appetite—he baa every day to find the credit 
for his dinners ! Show me a mathematical problem to compare 
with it as a popular educator of youth !" 

" But for young men of genius, like Horace and Th^o- 
phile . . . ." 

" Moke yourself quite easy, mon cher. A little privation will 
do them no kiud of harm. They belong to that class of whom 
it has been said that ' thej would borrow money. from Harpagon, 
•nd.find truffles on the raft of the Medusa,' But hold ! we are 
at the end of our breaklast. What say you ? Shall we take our 
demi-tasse in the next room, among our fellow-students of physic 
and the fine arts ?" 



CHAPTEK XXX, 

A MAN WITH A HISTORY. 

The society of the outer salon differed essentially from the 
society of the inner salon at the Caft I'roeope. It was noisier 
— it was shabbier — it was smokier. The conversation in the 
inner aaion was of a general character on the whole, and, as one 
caught sentences of it here and there, seemed for the most part 
to relate to the literature and news of the day — to the last im- 
portant paper in the Revue des Deux Mondes, to the new drama 
- at the Od^on, or to the article on foreign politics in the Journal 
des Dib'its. But in the outer salon the talk was to the last 
degree shoppy, and overflowed with the argot of the studios. 
Some few medical atudenta were clustered, it is true, in a corner 
near the door ; but thej were so outnumbered by the artists at 
the upper end of the room, that these latter seemed to hold com- 
plete possession, and behaved more like the members of a recog- 
nised club than the casual customers of a caf^. They talked 
from table t« table. Thej called the waiters by their Christian 
names. They swaggered up and down the middle of the room 
with their hats on their heads, their hands in their pockets, and 
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tlieir pipes in their moutha, aa coolly as if it were the broad 
walk of the Luxembourg gardens. 

And the appearance of these gentlemen was not less reniark- 
able than their deportment. Their hair, their beards, their 
clothes, were of the wildest devising. Thej seemed one and all 
to have started from a central idea, that central idea being to 
look aa unlike their fellow-men as possible; and thence to hr.ve 
diverged into a variety that was nothing short of infinit*. Each 
man had evidently modelled himself upon bis own ideal, and no 
two ideals were alike. Some_ were picturesque, some were 
grotesque ; and some, it must be admitted, were rather dirty 
ideals, into the realization of which no such paltry considerations 
aa those of soap, water, or brushes were permitted to enter. 

Here, for instance, were Roundhead crops and flowing locks 
of Cavalier redundancy — steeple-crowned hats, and Roman cloaks 
draped bandit-faabion — moustaebios frizzed and brushed up the 
wrong way in the style of Louis XIV. — pointed beards and 
slouched hats, after the manner of Vandyke — patriarchal beards 
& la Barh'iromn — open collars, smooth obins, and long undulating 
locks of the Raffaelle type — coats blouses paletots of incon 
oeivable cut and all kinis of unusuil olors — in a w rd every 
eccentricity of dothing short of fmoj costume in which it was 
practicable for men of the nineteenth century to wilk abroad 
and meet the light of day 

We had no sooner entered this, salon tikcn possesinn of a 
vacant table and called for c See than mj compani n was be^et 
by a St rm cf gr etmga 

" HoU ! Mulltr, where hast thou been hiding these last few 

" nem ! Miiiler risen from the dead !" 

" What news from Id. has, old fellow f" 

To all which ingenious pleasantries my companion replied in 
kind — introducing me at the same time to two or three of the 
nearest speakers. One of these, a dark young man got up in 
the style of a Byzantine Christ, with straight hair parted down 
the middle, a bifurcated beard, and a bare throat, was called 
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Eugfine Droz. Aaother — big, burly, warm- com plexioned, with 
bright open blue eyes, curling reddish beard and moustache, 
slouched hat, blaek velvet blouse, immaculate linen, and an abun- 
dance of rings, chains, and ornaments — was made up in excellent 
imitation of the well-known portrait of Rubena. This gentle- 
man's name, as I presently learned, was Csesar de Lepany. 

When we came in, tbese two young men, Droz and De 
Lepany, were discussing, in enthusiastic but somewhat unintel- 
ligible language, the merits of a certain Monsieur Lemonnier, of 
whom, although till that moment ignorant of his name and 
feme, I at once perceived that he must be some celebrated chef 

" He will never surpass that last thing of his," said the 
Byzantine youth. " Heavens I How smooth it is ! How but- 
tery ! How pulpy !" 

" Ay — and yet with all that lusciousness of quality, he never 
wants piquancy," added De Lepany. 

" I think his greens are apt to be a little raw," interposed 
Miiller, taking part in the conversation. 

"Raw!" echoed the first speaker, indignantly. "Eh, man 
Dieul What can you be thinking of! They are almost too 
hot !" 

"But they were not so always, Engine," said he of the 
Rubens make-up, with an air of reluctant candor. " It must 
bo admitted that Lemonnier's greens used formerly to be a trifle 
— just a trifle — raw. Evidently Monsieur Miiller does not 
know how much he has taken to warming them up of late. 
Even now, perhaps his olives are a little cold." 

"But then, how juicy his oranges are!" esclaimed young 
Byzantine. 

"True— and when jou remember that hu never washes !" 

" Ah, sacredif ' yes— (here ii the marvel !" 

And Monsieur Eugene Droz held up his hands and eyes with 
all the reverent admiration tl i true believer for a particularly 
dirty dervish. 

"Who, in Henen« name is this unclean individual who 
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to like his vegetables underdone, and never washes V' 
i I in Muiler's ear. 

"What — Lemonoier! You don't mean to say jou never 
heard of Lemonnier V 

" Never, till now. la he a cook ?" 

Miiiler gave me a dig in the ribs that took mj breath away. 

" Gogueiiard !" said he. " Lemonnier' a an artist — the fore- 
most man of the water-color Bchool, But I wouldn't be too 
funny if I were yon. Suppose you were to hurst your jocu]a» 
vein — thcre'd be a catastrophe !" 

Meanwhile the conversation of Messieurs Droz and Lepany 
had taken a fresh turn, and attracted a little circle of listeners, 
among whom I observed an eccentric- looking young man with a 
club-foot, an enormously long neck, and a head of short, stiff, 
dusty hair, lite the bristles of a blacking-brush. 

'■ Queroulet I" said Lepany, with a contemptuous flourish of 
his pipe, "Who spoke of Queroulet? Hah! — a miserable 
plodder, destitute, of ideality — a fellow who paints only what he 
sees, and sees only what is commonplace — a dull, n arrow- souled, 
unimaginative handicraftsman, to whom a tree is just a tree; 
and a man, a man ; and a stra#, a straw, and nothing more !" 

" That's a very low-sou!ed view to take of art, no doubt," 
croaked in a grating treble voice the youth with the club-foot ; 
" but if trees and men and straws are not exactly trees and men 
and straws, and are not to be represented as trees and men and 
straws, may I inquire what else they are, and how they are to 
be pictorially treated?" 

"They must be ideally treated. Monsieur Valentin," replied 
Lepany, majesticaHy. 

" No doubt ; but what will they be like when they are ideally 
treated? Will they still, to the vulgar eye, bo recognisable for 
trees and men and straws?" 

" I should scarcely have supposed that Monsieur Valentin 
would jeat upon such a subject as a oauon of the art he pro- 
fesses," said Lepany, becoming more and more dignified. 

" I am not jesting," croaked Monsieur Valentin ; " but when 
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I hear men of your school talk so mucli ahout the Ideal, I (as 
a realist) always want to know what they themselves understand 
by the phrase." 

" Are you asking me for my definition of the Ideal, MoDsiear 
Valentin ?" 

" Well, if it's not giving you too much trouble — yea." 

Lepany, who evidently relished every chance of showing off, 
fell into a picturesque attitude and prepared to bold forth. 
Valentin winked at one or two of his own clique, and lit a cigar. 

" You ask me," began Lepany, " to define the Ideal — in other 
words, to define the indefinite, which alas ! whether from a 
metaphysical, a philosophical, or an sesthetic point of vie^, is a 
task transcending immeasurably my circumscribed powers of 
expression." 

" Gracious heavens !" whispered MUller in my ear, " He 
must have been reared from infancy on words of five syllables !" 

"What shall I say?" pursued Lepany. " Shall I say that' 
the Ideal is, as it were, the Keal distilled and sublimated in the 
alembic of the imagination ? Shall I say that the Ideal is an 
image projected by the soul of genius upon the background of 
the universe ? That it is that difzzltng, that unimaginable, that 
incommunicable goal towards which the suns in their orbits, the 
stars in their courses, the spheres with all their harmonies, have 
been chaotically tending since time began ! Ideal, say you ? 
Call it ideal, soul, mind, matter, art, eternity, .... what are 
they all but words ? What are words but the weak strivings 
of the fettered soul that fain would soar to those empyrean 
heights where Truth, and Art, and Beauty are one and indi- 
visible ? Shall I say all this " 

" My dear fellow, you have said it already— you needn't say 
it again," interrupted Valentin. - 

"Ay; but ha"ing said it — having expressed myself, per- 
chance with some obscurity . . . ." 

" With the obscurity of Erebus !'' said, very deliberately, a 
fat student in a blouse. 

" Monsieur 1" exclaimed De Lepany, measuring the length 
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anii bi'eidth of the fat stadent with a glance of witheriog 

The ISjzantine was no less iiidignaDt. 

"Don't heed them, mon ami!" he cried, enthusiasticsllj. 
" Thj definition is sublime— -eloqaent !" 

" Nay," said Valentin, " we concede that Monsieur de Lepanj 
is sublime; we recognise with admiration that he is eloqaeat; 
but we submit that he is wholly unintelligible," 

And having delivered this parting shot, the club-footed 
realist sUpped his arm through the arm of the fat student, and 
went off to a distant table and a game at dominoes. 

Then followed an outburst of offended idealism. His own 
clique urowded round Lepaiiy as the champion of their school. 
They shook hands with him They embraced him. They fooled 
him to tfie top of his bent. Presently, being nut only as good- 
natured as he was conceited, but (rare phenomenon in the Quar- 
tier Latin !) a rich fellow into the bai^ain, De Lepany called for 
champagne and treated his admirers all around. 

In the midst of the chatter and bustle which this incident 
occasioned, a pale, ear nest- loo king man of about five-and-thirty, 
coming past our table on his way out of the CafS, touched Miil- 
ler on the arm, bent down, and said quietly ; — 

" Miiller, will you do me a fayor !" 

"A hundred, Monsieur," replied my companion; half rising, 
and with an air of unusual respect and alacrity. 

" Thanks, one will be enough. Bo jou see that man yonder, 
sitting alone in the corner, with his back to the light ?" 

" I do." 

"Good — don't look at him again, for fear of attracting his 
attention. I have been trying for the last half hour to get a 
sketch of his head, but I think he suspected me. Anyhow he 
moved BO ofton, and so hid his face with his hands and the news- 
paper, that I was completely baffled. Now it is a remarkable 
head — ^just the head I have been wanting for my Marshal 
Komero — and if, with your rapid pencil and your skill in Heizing 
expression, you eould manage this for me , . , ." 
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" I will do my beat," said Miiller. 

" A thousanS thanks. I will go now ; for when I am gone 
he will be off his guard. You will find mo in the den up to 
three o'clock. Adieu." 

Saying which, the stranger passed on, and went out. 

" That's PlandrLn !" said Miiller. 

•aieally ?" I said. " Flandria ! And you know him ?" 

But in trut I Ij i h my w g 

for I knew lit! h mfmd F h dlld 

Deverevenhe 11 m il d b f 

"Know him h d M 11 I 1 Id 1 k 'ft hy 

I worked in h d f ly y rs 
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table which he could th nwhthtt b wu 
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poaition. So, thas peremptorily commanded, I rose; slipped 
quietly back into the inner saton, made a pretext of looking at 
the clock over the door ; and came out again, as if alone and 
looking for a vacant seat. 

The table at which he had placed himself was very small — 
only just big enough to stand in a corner and hold a plate and 
acoffce-eup; but it was supposed to be large enough for two, 
aud there were evidently two chairs belonging to it. On one 
of these, being alone, the stranger had placed his overcoat and a 
Bmall black bag. I at once saw and seized my opportunity. 

" Pardon, Monsieur," I said, very civilly, " will you permit 
me to hang these things up V 

He looked up, frowned, and said abruptly : — 

" Why, Monsieur ?" 

" That I may occupy this chair," 

He glanced round ; saw that there was really no other vacant ; 
swept off the hag and coat with his own h inds , hung them on 
a pe^ overhead, dropped back into hih ftruier attitude and 
went on rejdmg 

' I regret to hi\e given you the trr uble Mrnsieur I said, 
hoping to pave (he way to a conversation 

But a little quick impitient movement of the hand was hia 
only replj He did not even raiae his head He did not even 
lift his eyes irDm tho paper 

I called ior a donii tasse and a oigai , then took out a note- 
book and pencil assumed an air of profound ibstraction, and 
affected to bcujme absorbed m c-tlouhtions 

In the mejnwlnh I ciuld not resist furtnely observing the 
appearance of thia man whom a great artist had selected as bis 
model fir one of the dirkeat characti,rs of mediseval history. 

Ht was rather below than ab Dve the middle height , spare and 
sinewy, square in the shoulders and deep in the ihi^st , with 
close clipped hair and beard , grizzled moustaehi, , hit;h cheek- 
bones , stern impassive features, sharply cut , and dctp set restless 
eyes, quick and glancing as the eyes of a monkey. His face, 
throat, and hands were sunburnt to a deep copper-color, aa if 
17 
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cast in brooze. His age might Lave been from forty-five to fifty. 
He wose a thread-bare froek-coat buttODed to the chin ; a stiff 
black stock revealing no glimpse of shirt-coliar j a well-worn hat 
pulled low over his eyes ; and trousers of dark blue oloth, worn 
very white and shiny at the knees, nud strapped tightly down 
over a pair of mueh-mended boots. 

The more I looked at him, the less I was surprised that Flan- 
drin shiTild haie hi-en struck by his appearance There wis an 
air of stem poierty and iron resolution ibout the man that ar 
rested one s attention iX firat biL,ht I he woids aticu-n. mill 
taire weie written in every furrow of hia face in everj aeam 
and on e\erj button oi his shabby clothing That he had seen 
service mi'^sed primotun suffered unmerited neglect (or it 
might be meiited disgrace) seemed also nut unl kel^ 

^Vatchinghim as he sal half turned awa> half hidden by 
the newspaper he was reiding one elbow resting on the table 
one brown sinewy hind supporting his chin and partly conceal 
ing his mouth I told myself that here at ill eve its was a man 
with a history — perl aps with a very dark histiry W hat were 
the secrets of his past ? What had he done f What had he 
endured ? I would give much to know. 

My coffee and cigar being brought, I asked for the Figaro, 
and holding the paper somewhat between the stranger and my- 
self, watehed him with increasing interest, 

I n.ow began to suspect that he was less interested in his own 
newspaper than he appeared to be, and that hia profound ab- 
straction, like my own, was assumed. An indefinable something 
in the turn of his head seemed to tell me that bis attention was 
divided between whatever might be going forward in the room 
and what he was reading. I cannot describe what that some- 
thing was ; but it gave me the impression that he was always 
listening. When the outer door opened or shut, he stirred un- 
easily, and onoo or twice looked sharply round to see what new- 
comer entered the caf4 Was he anxiously expecting some one 
who did not come ? Or was he dreading the appearance of 
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some one whom he wished to avoid f Might he not be a pohti- 
cal refugee ? Might he not he a spy ? 

•' There is nothing of interest in the papers to-day, Monsieur," 
[ said, making another effort to force him into conversation. 

He affected not to hear me. 

I drew my chair a little nearer, and repeated the observation. 

He frowned impatiently, and without looking up, replied : — 

" SJh, mon Dieu, Monsieur ! — when there is a dearth of 

" There need not, even so, be a dearth of wit. Figaro is as 
heavy to-day as a government leader in the Moniteur." 

He shrugged his shoulders and moved slightly round, appa- 
rently to get a better light upon what he was reading, but in 
reality to turn still more away from me. The gesture of avoid- 
ance was so marked, that with the best will in the world, it 
would have been impossible for me to address him again. I 
therefore relapsed into silence. 

Presently I saw a sudden change flash over him. 

JVow, in turning away from myself, he had faced round 
towards a narrow looking-glass panel which reflected part of the 
opposite side of the room ; and chancing, I suppose, to lift his 
eyes from the paper, he had seen something that arrested hia 
attention. His head was still bent; but I could see that his 
eyes were riveted upon the mirror. There was alertness in the 
tightening of his hand before his mouth — in the suspension of 
his breathing. 

Then he rose abruptly, brushed past me as if I were not there, 
and crossed to where Miiller, sketch-book in hand, was in the 
very act of taking his portrait. 

I jumped up, almost involuntarily, and followed him. Miillcr, 
with an unsuccessful effort to coocea! his confusion, thrust the 
hook into his pocket. 

" Monsieur," said the stranger, in a low, resolute voice, " I 
protest against what you have been doing. Yon have no right 
to take my likeness without my permission." 
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" Pardon, Monsieur, I — I beg to assure you " stammered 

Muller. 

" That you intended no offence ? I am willing to suppose so, 
Grive me up the sketch, and I am content." 

" Grive up the sketcli !" echoed Miiller. 

" Precisely, Monsieur." 

" Nay — but if, as an artist, I have observed that which leads 
me to desire a — a memorandum — let us say of the pose and con- 
tour of a certain head," replied Miiller, recovering his self-pos- 
session, " it is not likely that I shall be disposed to part from 
my memorandum." 

" How, Monsieur ! you refuse F" 

" I am infinitely sorry, but " 

" But you refuse ?" 

" 1 certainly oannot comply with Monsieur's request." 

The stranger, for all his bronzing, grew pale with rage. 

'' Do not compel me. Monsieur, to say what I must think of 
your conduct, if you persist in this determination," he said 
fiercely. 

Miiller smiled, but made no reply, 

" You absolutely refuse to yield up the sketch ?" 

" Absolutely." 

" Then, Monsieur, c'est une in/amie — et vom Sfes wn IScke .'" 

But the last word had scarcely hissed past his lips before Miil- 
ler dashed his coffee dregs full in the stranger's face. 

In one second, the table was upset — blows were exchanged — 
Miiller, pinned against the wall with his adversary's hands upon 
his throat, was striking out with the desperation of a man 
whose strength is overmatched — aud the whole room was in a 
tumult. 

In vain I attempted to fling myself between them. In vain 
the waiters rushed to and fro, imploring " ces Messieurs" to in- 
terpose. In vain a stout man pushed his way through the by- 
standers, exclaiming angrily : — 

" Desist Messieurs ! Desist, in the name of the law ! I am 
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the proprietor of this establishments— I forbid this brawling — I 
will hare you both arrested ! M d y u hear 1" 

Suddenly the flush of rage fad d u f Mull r's face. He 
gasped — ^became livid, Lepany, D my if nd one or two 
others, fiew at the stranger and d d 1 m f bly hack, 

" Assassin !" I cried, " would junud hm" 

He flung us ofi', as a baited bull fl ft a p t of curs. For 

myself, though I received only a backhanded blow on the chest, 
I Bta^ered as if I had been struck with a sledgehammer. 

Mliller, balf-fainting, dropped into a chair. 

There was a tramp and cla6t«r at the door — a swaying and 
parting of the crowd. 

" Here are the aergents de ville 1" cried a trembling waiter. 

"He attacked me first," gasped Miiller. "He has half 
Btrangied me." 

" Qu'est ce que ga me fait '." shouted the enraged proprietor. 
" You are a couple of canaille ! You have made a scandal in my 
Caf6. Sergenta, arrest both these gentlemen !" 

The police — there were two of them, with their big cocked 
bats on their heads and their long sabres by their sides — pushed 
through the circle of spectators. The first laid his hand ou Miil- 
ler's shoulder ; the second was about to lay his hand on mine, 
but I drew back. 

" Which is the other V said he, looking round. 

" Sacredie !" stammered the proprietor, " he was here — there 
— not a moment ago !" 

" Diable !" said the sergent de ville, stroking his moustache, 
and staring fiercely about him. " Did no one see him go ?" 

There was a chorus of exclamations — a rush to the inner salon 
— to the door — to tiie street. But the stranger was nowhere in 
sight; and, which was still more incomprehensible, no one had 
seen him go 1 

" M^is, man d'eit,'" eitelaimed the proprietor, mopping his 
head and face violently with his pocket-handkerchief, "was the 
man a ghost, that he should vanish into the air ?" 

" Parhlea! aghostwithmusoles of iron," said Miiller. "Talk 
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of the strength of a madman — he has the strength of a whole 
lunatic asylum !" 

" He gave me a most confounded blow in the ribs, anyhow !" 
said Lepany. 

" And nearly broke my arm," added Eugfine Droz. 

" And has given me a pain in my chest for a week," aaid 1, 
in chorus. 

" If he wasn't a ghost," observed the fat student sententiously, 
" he must certainly be the devil." 

The sergents de ville grinned. 

"Do we, then, arrest this gentleman T' asked the taller and 
bigger of the two, his hand still upon my friend's shoulder. 

But Miiller laughed and shook his head. 

" What !" said he, " arrest a man for resisting the devil ? Non- 
sense, mes amis, you ought to canonize me. What says Monsieur 
le proprifitaire ?" 

Monsieur the proprietor smiled. 

" I am willing to let the matter drop," he replied, " on the 
understanding that Monsieur Miiller was not really the first 
offender." 

" Foi cP%onihmir ! He insulted me — I threw some ooffee in 
his face — he flung himself upon me like a tiger, and almost 
choked me, as all here witnessed. And for what ? Because I 
did him the honor to make 'a rough pencilling of his ugly face 
. . . Milh toimcrres ! — the fellow has stolen my sketch-book !" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FANCIES ABOUT FACES. 

The aketch-hook was undoubtedly gone, and the stranger had 
mdoubtedly taken it. How he took it, and how he vanished, 
remained a mystery. 

The aspect of affairs, meanwhile, was materially changed. 
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Miillor no longer stood in the position of a leniently-treated 
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of an artist's studio. Miiller's own studio, however, was as jet 
the only one I Lad seen. He laughed when I said this. 

" If your only notion of a studio is derived from that speci- 
men," said he, " you will be agreeably surprised by the contrast. 
He calls his place a 'den,' but that's a metaphor. Mine is a 
howling wilderness." 

ArriTing presently at a large house at the bottom of a court- 
yard in the Rue Vaugirard, he knocked at a small side-door 
bearing a tiny brass plate not much larger than a visiting-card, 
on which was engraved — " Monsieur Flandrin." 

The door opened by some invisible means from within, and 
we entered a passage dimly lighted by a painted glass door at 
the farther end. My companion led the way down this passage, 
through the door, and into a small garden containing some three 
or four old trees, a rustic seat, a sun-dial on an antique-looking 
fragment of a broken column, and a Uttle weed-grown pond 
about the size of an ordinary drawing-room table, surrounded 
by artificial rook-work. 

At the farther extremity of this garden, filling the whole 
space from wall to wall, and occupying as much ground as must 
have been equal to half the original enclosure, stood a large, 
new, windowless building, in shape exactly like a barn, lighted 
from a huge skylight in the roof, and entered by a small door in 
one corner. I did not need to be told that this was the studio. 

But if the outside was like a barn, the inside was like a beau- 
tiful TOcdiseval interior by Cattermoie — an interior abounding in 
rich and costly detail ; in heavy crimson draperies, precious old 
Italian cabinets, damascened armor, carved chairs with upright 
backs and twisted legs, old paintings in massive Florentine 
frames, and strange quaint pieces of Klizabethan furniture, like 
buffets, with open shelves iiill of rare and artistic things — 
bronzes, ivory carvings, unwieidy Majolica jars, and lovely 
goblets of antique Venetian glass laced with spiral ornaments 
of blue and crimson and that dark emerald green of which the 
secret is now lost for ever. 

Then, besides all these things, there were great folios leaning 
piled against the walls, one over the other j and Persian rugs 
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g s e = e mirniii^ sun, rose high 

against a sky of oloudiesa blue ; while all arouDd was seen the well, 
koown square with its sculptured gables and decorated fajades 
— every roof, window, and balcony crowded with spectators. 

Unfinished though it was, I saw at once that I was brought 
face to face with what would some day be a famous work of art. 
The figures were grandly grouped ; the heads were noble; the 
sky was full of air ; the action of the whole scene informed with 
life and motion. 

I stood admiring and silent, while Muller told his tale, and 
Flandrin paused in hin work to listen 

" It is horribly unluolcy," said ho. " I had not been able to 
find a portrait of Bomei-o and,/a«(e de tnietix, have been trying 
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for days past to invent the right sort of head for him — of 
course, \?ithout success. Yon never saw such a heap of fail- 
ures ! But as for that man at the eaf^, if Provideaee had 
especially created him for mj purpose, he could not have 
answered it better." 

" I believe I am as sorry as you can possibly be," said Miiller. 

"Then you are very sorry indeed," replied the painter; and 
he looked even more disappointment than he espresaed. 

" I'm afraid I can't do it," said MuHer, after a moment's 
silence; "but if you'll give me a pencil and a piece of paper, 
and credit me with the will in default of the deed, I wit! try to 
sketch the bead from memory. " 

" Ah ? if you can only do that ! Here is a drawing block — 
choose what pencils you prefer — or here are crayons, if you like 
them better." 

Miiller took the pencils and block, perched himself on the 
corner of a table, and began. Flandrin, breathless with expec- 
tation, looked over his shoulder. Even the model (in the grim 
character of Egmont's executioner) laid aside his two-handed 

" Bravo ! that's just his nose and brow," said Flandrin, as 
Mil ller's rapid band flew over the paper. "Yes — the likeness 
comes with every touch . , . and the eyes, so keen and furtive. ' 
. . . Nay, that eyelid should be a little more depressed at the 
corner. . . . Yea, yes — ^just so. Admirable ! There ! — don't 
attempt to work it up. The least thing might mar the likeness. 
My dear fellow, what a service you have rendered me !" 

" Quatre-vinfft mille diahlea .'" ejaculated the model, his eyes 
riveted upon the sketch. 

Miiller laughed and looked. 

"Tiem! Guichet," said he, " is that meant for a compliment?" 

" Where did you see him ?" asked the mode!, pointing down 
at the sketch. 

" Why ? Do you know him ?" 

" Where did you see him, I say ?" repeated Guichet, impa- 
tiently. 
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He was a rough fellow, and garnished every other Bentence 
with an oath; but be did not mean to be unoivil. 

" At the Cafe Procope." 

" Whenf" 

"About an hour ago. But again, I repeat — do jou know 
him?" 

" Do I know him ? Tonnerre de JDieti I" 

"Then who and what la he?" 

The model stroked his beard ; shook his head ; declined to 

" Bah !" said he, gloomily, " I maj have seen him, or I may 
be mistaken. 'Tis not my affair." 

" I suspect Guichet knows something against this interesting 
stranger," laughed Flandrin," Come, Guichet, out with it ! We 
ate among friends." 

But Guichet again looked at the drawing, and again shook 
his head. 

" I'm no judge of pictures, messieurs," said he. " I'm only 
a poor devil of a model. How can I pretend to know a man 
from such a griffrmage as that ?" 

And, taking up his big sword again, he retreated to his for- 
mer post over against the picture. We all saw that he was re- 
solved to say no more. 

Flandrin, delighted with Milller's sketch, put it, with many 
thanks and praises, carefully away in one of the great folios 
against the wall. 

" You have no idea, inon cher Miiller," he said, " of what 
value it is to me. I was in despair about the thing till I saw 
that fellow this morning in the Caf^; and he looked as if he 
had stepped out of the Middle Ages on purpose for me. It is 
quite a mediaeval face — if yoa know what I mean by a mediaeval 
face," 

" 1 think I do," said Miiller. " Tou mean that there was a 
moyen-dge type, as there was a classical type, and as there is a 
modern type." 

" Just so ; and therein lies the main difficulty that we histo- 
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rical painters have to encounter. When we cannot find por- 
traits of our characters, we are driven to invent faces for them 
— and who can invent what he never aces ? Invention must be 
based on some kind of experience; and to study old portraits is 
not enough for our purpose, except we frankly make use of them 
as portraits. We cannot generalize upon them, so as to resusci- 
tate a vanished type." 

" But then has it really vanished ?" said Miiller. " And how 
can we know for certain that the mediaeval type did actually 
differ from the type we see before us every day?" 

"By simple and direct proof — by studying the epochs of por- 
trait painting. Take Holbein's heads, for instance. Were not 
the people of his time grimmer, harder-visaged, altogether more 
unheautiful than the people of ours ? Take Petitot's and Sir 
Peter Lely's. Can you doubt that the characteristics of their 
period were entifelj different ? Do you suppose that either race 



would look as we look, if reauscii 


tated and clothed in the fashion 


of to-day?" 




" I am not at all sure that we 


should observe any difference," 
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seventeenth century to have been more fltshj than either Hoi 
bein's people or ourselves; to have had rounder cheeks, eyes 
more prominent and heavy-lidded, shorter noses, more promi- 
nent chins, and lips of a fuller and more voluptuous mould." 

" Still we can't be certain how much of all this may be owing 
to the mere mannerisms of successive schools of art," urged 
Miiller, sticking manfully to his own opinion. " Where will 
jou find a more decided mannerist than Holbein ? And because 
he was the first portrait- painter of his day, was he not repro- 
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duced with all his fauJts of Iiteralness and dryness by a legion 
of imitators ? So with Sir Peter Lely, with Petitot, with Van- 
dyck, with every great artist who painted kings and queens 
and court beauties. Then, again, a certain style of beauty 
becomes the rage, and a skilful painter flatters each fair sitter 
in turn by bringing up her features, or her expression, or the 
eolor of her hair, as near as possible to tho fashionable standard. 
And further, there is the dress of a period to be taken into ac- 
count. Think of the family likeness that pervades the flowing 
wigs of the courts of Louis Quatorze and Charles the Second — 
see wh p wd d hundred years ago to equalize mankind," 

Fla d h k h head. 

"I no ffargon," said he ; " ingenious, but unsound 

The e d -'s bodiee nerer yet altered the shape of 

her n D h was it the fashion of their furred surtouta 

that d E n and Sir Thomas More as like as twins. 
Wha y h annerism' of Holbsin is only his way of 

lookin h w reatures, He and Sir Antonio More we're 

the n h portrait-painters. They didn't know how 

to flatter. They painted exactly what they saw — no more, and 
no less ; so that every head they base left us is a chapter in the 
history of the Middle Ages. The race—depend on't — the race 
was unbcautiful ; and not even the picturesque dress of the pe- 
riod (which, according to your theory, should have helped to 
make the wearers of it more attractive) could soften one jot of 
their plainness." 

" I can't bring myself to believe that we were all so ugly — 
French, English, and Germans alike — only a couple of centu- 
ries ago," said Mullor. 

" That is to say, you prefer to believe that Holbein, and Lu- 
cas Crauach, and Sir Antonio More, and all their school, were 
mannerists. Nonsense, my dear fellow — nonsense I /( is Na- 
ture who is the mannerist. She loves to turn out a certain gen- 
eration afl«r a particular pattern ; and when she is tired of that 
pattern, she invents another. Her fancies last, on the average 
about a hundred years. Sometimes she changes the tvfie quite 
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abruptly; sometimes modifie" it by j,entle vet alwajs percepti- 
ble, degrees. And who sball say what her secret proeeases are ? 
Educatioc, travel, intern arridee w th foreigners the introduc- 
tion of new kinds of foodj the adoption of new habits mjj each 
and all have something to do with theiesuLcessiieehdnges j but 
of one point at least we may he certain — and that v- that we 
painters are not responsible for her eapnoLS Our mission is to 
iuterpret Dame Nature more cr less faithfully according to our 
powers; but beyond interpretatiun we eannot go Ani now 
(for you know I am as full of speculations as an esperin entaf 
philosopher) I will tell you another eonclusion I haie come to 
with regard to this subje:,t and that is th \t national types were 
less distinctive in medite^al times thin in ours The French, 
English,. Flemish, and Dutch of the Midile A^es as we see 
them in their portraits, are curiously alike in all outwtrd char- 
acteristics. The courtiei-a ct Frincis the Fiiat and their <iames, 
and the lords and ladies of the court of Henry the Eighth, re- 
semble each other as people of one nation. Their features 
are, as it were, cast in one mould. So also with the courts 
of Louis Quatorze and Charles the Second. As for the regular 
French face of to day with its broad cheek-bones and high tem- 
ples running far up intn the hair on either side, that type does 
not make its appearance till close upon the advent of the Reign 
of Terror, But enough ' I shall weaij you with theories, and 
wear out the patience of our Iriend Guichet, who is sufBoientlj 
tired already with waiting for a head that never comes to be out 
off as it ought. Adieu — adieu. Come soon again, and see how 
I get on with Marshal Komero." 

Thus dismissed, we took our leave and left the painter to his 
work. 

" An extraordinary man !" said Miiller, as we passed out again 
through the neglected garden and paused for a moment to look 
at some half-dozen fat gold and silver fish that were swimming 
lazily about the little pond. " A man made up of contradic- 
tions — abounding in energy, yet at the same time the dreamiest 
of speculators. An original thinker, too ; but wanting that 
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basia whicn alone makes origina,! thinking of any pernianent 

" But," said I, " he is evidently an educated man." 

" yes- — educated as most artists are educated ; but Flandrin 
has as strong a bent for science as for art, and deserved some- 
thing better. Five years at a German university would have 
made of him one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
What did you think of his theory of faces?" 

" I know nothing of the subject, and cannot form a judg- 
ment; but it sounded as if it might be true." 

" Yes — just that. It may be true, and it may not. If true, 
then for my own part I should like to pursue his theory a step 
further, and trace the operation of these secret processes by 
means of which I am, happily, such a much better-looking fel- 
low than my grc at-great-gre a t-great-grand father of two hundred 
years ago. What, for instance, has the introduction of the 
potato done for the noses of mankind ?" 

Chatting thus, we walked back as far as the corner of the Rue 
Racine, where we parted ; I to attend a lecture at the Ecoie de 
M6deeiue, and Miiller to go home tc his studio in the Eue 
Clovis. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

RETUKNEP WITH THANKS. 

A WEEK or two had thus gone by since the dreadful evening 
at the Op^ra Comique, and all this time I had neither seen nor 
heard more of the fair Josephine. My acquaintance with Franz 
Miiller and the life of the Quartier Latin had, on the contrary, 
progressed rapidly. Just as the affair of the Opera had dealt a 
final blow to my romance d la griseite on the one hand, so had 
the excursion to Courbovoie, the visit to the Ecole de Natation, 
and the adventure of the Cafe Procope, fostered my intimacy 
with the artist on the other. We were both young, soujewhat 
short of money, and brimful of fun. Each, too, had a certain 
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paid for DO more opera stalls, and hired no more prancing tteeda 
at seven francs the hour. I bade adieu to picture-galieriea, 
flower-shows, morning concerts, dress boots, white kid gloves, 
18 
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elaborate shirt-fronts, and all the vacities of the fashionable 
world. In a word, I renounced the Faubourg St. Germain for 
the Quartier Latin, and applied myself to such work and such 
pleasures as pertained to the locality. If, after a long day at 
Dr. Charon's, or the HStel Dieu, or the iScole de M^decine, I 
did waste a few hours now and then, T, at least, wasted them 
cheaply. Cheaply, but oh, so pleasantly ! Ah me ! those nights 
at the debating club, those eTonings at the Chicards, those stu- 
dent's balls at the Chaumi^re, those third-class trips to Versailles 
and Pontainebleau, those one-franc pit seata at the GaletiS and 
the Palais Royal, those little suppers at Pompon's and Flicoteau'a 
— how delightful they were ! How joyous I How free from 
care ! And even when we made up a party and treated the 
ladies (for to treat the ladies is de rigu^ur in the code of Quar- 
tier Latin etiquette), how little it still coat, and what a world of 
merriment we had for the money ! 

It was well for me, too, and a source of much inward satisfac- 
tion, that my love-affair with Mademoiselle Josephine had faded 
and died a natural death. We never made up that quarrel of 
the Opera Couiique, and I had not desired that we should make 
it up. On the contrary, I was exceedingly glad of the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing my attentions; so I wrote her a polite 
little note, in which I expressed my regret that our tastes were 
so dissimilar and our paths in life so far apart ; wished her every 
happiness ; assured her that I should ever remember hor with 
friendly regafd ; and signed my name with a tremendous flourish 
at the bottom of the second page. With the note, however, I 
sent her a raised pie and a red and green shawl, of which I beg- 
ged her acceptance in token of amity ; and as neither of those 
gifts was returned, I concluded that she ate the one and wore 
the other, and that there was peace between us. 

But the scales of fortune as they go up for one, go down for 

another. This man's luek is balanced by that man's ruin 

Orestes falls sick, and Pylades returns from Kissingen cured of 
his lumbago — old Crwsua dies, and little Miss Kilmansegg comes 
into the world with a golden spoon in her mouth, So it fell out 
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with Fraoz Miiller and myself. As I happily steered clear of 
Charybdia, lie drifted into Scylla — in other words, just as I re- 
covered from my secoad attack of the tender passion, he caught 
the epidemic and fancied himself in love with the fair Marie. 

I say " fancied," hecause his way of falling in love was so 
unlike my way, that I could scarcely believe it to be the same 
complaint. It affected neither his appetite, nor his spirits, nor 
his wardrobe. He made as many puns and smoked as many 
pipes as usual. He did not even buy a new hat. If, in fact, 
lie had not told me himself, I should never have guessed that 
anything whatever was the. matter with him. 

It came out one day when he was pressing aie to go with him 
to a certain tea-party at Madame Marotte's, in the Rue St. Denis. 

"You see," said he, "it is la petite Marie's fSte ; and the 
party's in her honor ; and they'd be so proud if we both went 
to it ; and — and, upon my soul, I'm awfully fond of that little 
girl" 

" Of Marie Marotte 1" 

He nodded. 

" You are not serbus," I said, 

" I am as serious," he replied, " as a dancing dervish." 

And then, for I suppose I looked incredulous, he went on to 
justify himself. 

" She's very good," he said, " and very pretty. Quite a Ma- 
donna face, to my thinking." 

" You may see a dozen such Madonna faces among the nurses 
in the Luxembourg Gardens, every afternoon of your life," 
Baid I. 

■' Oh, if you come to that, every woman is like every other 
woman, up to a certain point." 

" Les fenvmes se suivenl et se ressemblenl toujaart" said 1, 
parodying a well-known apothegm. 

" Precisely, but then they wear their rue, or cause you to 
wear yours, ' with a difference.' This gir!, however, escapes the 
monotony of her sex by one or two peculiarities : — she has not 
a bit of art about her, nor a shred of coquetry. She is as simple 
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and as straightforward as an Arcadian. She doesn't even know 
when she is heing made love to, or understand what jou mean, 
when JOU pay her a compliment." 

" Then she's a phenomenon— and what man in his sensea 
wouid fall in love with a phenomenon ?" 

" Every man, man cher enfant, who falls in love at all ! The 
woman we woi'ship is always a phenomenon, whether of beauty, 
or grace, or virtue — till we find her out ; and then, prohably, 
she becomes a phenomenon of deceit, or slovenliness, or bad 
temper ! And now, to return to the point we started from — 
will you go with me to Madame Marotte's tea-party to-morrow 
evening at eight ? Don't say ' No,' tliere's a good fellow." 

" I'll certainly not say No, if you particularly want me to say 
Yes," I replied, " but—" 

" Prythee, no buts ! Let it be Yes, and the thing is settled. 
So — here we are. Won't you come in and smoke a, pipe with 
me ? I've a bottle of capital Rhenish in the cupboard " 

We had met near the OdSon, and, as our roads lay in the 
same direction, had gone on walking and talking tiil we came to 
Miiiler's own door in the Rue Clovis I accepted the invita- 
tion, and followed him in. The portiire, a aour-looking, bent 
old woman with a very dirty du^ifer tied about her head hobbled 
out from her little dark den at the foot of the stairs, and handed 
him the key of his apartment. 

" Tiem !" said she, " wait a moment — there's a parcel for 
you, M'sieur Miiller," 

And so, hobbling back again, she brought out a small flat 
brown paper-packet sealed at both ends, 

" Ah, I see — from the Emperor !" said Miiller. " Did he 
bring it himself, Madame DuphSt, or did he send it by the 
ArchbJEhop of Paris V 

A faint gviu flitted over the little old woman's withered face. 
" Get along with you, M'sieur Miiller," she said. "You're 
always playing the farceur I The parcel was brought by a man 
who looked like a stonemason," 
" And nobody has called i" 
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" Nobody, except M'sieur Richard," 

" Monsieur Rioliard'a visits are always gratifying and delight- 
ful — may the diabh fly away with him !" said Miilier. " What 
did dear Monsieur Richard want to-day, Madame I)uph6t ?" 

" He wanted to see you, and the third-floor gentleman also — 
about the rent," 

"Dear Richard! What an admirable memory he has for 
dates ! Did he leave any message, Madame DuphSt ?" 

The old woman looked at me, and hesitated. 

" He says, M'sieur Miillei- — he says . . ." 

" Nay, this gentleman is a friend — you may speak out. What 
does our beloved and respected propriStaire say, Madame 
Duph6t?" 

" He says, if you don't both of yon pay up the arrears by 
midday on Sunday nest, he'H seize your goods, and turn you 
into the street." 

" Ah, I always said he was the nicest man I knew '" observed 
Miilier, gravely. " Anything else, Madame Duphfit ?" 

" Only this, Monsieur Miilier — that if you didn't go quietly, 
he'd take your windows out of the frames and your doors off 
the hinges." 

" Comment.' He bade you give me that message, the miser- 
able old soa of a spider ! Quatre-vingt mille plats de diahlea 
aux tTuffeg ! Take my windows out of the frames, indeed ! 
Let him try, Madame Duph&t — that's all — let him try \" 

And with this, Miilier, in a towering rage, led the way up- 
stairs, muttering volleys of the most extraordinary and eccentric 
oaths of his own invention, and leaving the little old portiere 
grinning maliciously in the hall. 

" But can't you pay him ?" said I. 

" Whether I can, or can't, it seems I must," he replied, kick- 
ing open the door of his studio as viciously as if it were the 
"corporeal frame of Monsieur Richard. "The only question is 
— -how ? At the present moment, I haven't five francs in the 
till" 

'■ Nor have I more than twenty. How much is it ?" 
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" A hundred and sisty — worse luck !" 

" Haven't the Tapottea paid forany of their ancestors yet ?" 

" Confound it ! — yes ; they've paid for a Marshal of France 
and a Farmer General, which are all I've yet finished and sent 
home. But there was the washerwoman, and the traiUtir, and 
the artist's colorman, and, eitfin, the devil to pay — and the 
iQoaey's gone, somehow !" 

"I've only just cleared myself from a lot of dehts," I said, 
ruefully, " and I daren't ask either ray father or Dr. Charon for 
an advance just at present. What is to be done ?" 

" Oh, I don't know. I naust raise the money somehow. I 
must sell something — there's my copy of Titian's ' Pietro Are- 
tino.' It's worth eighty francs, if only for a sign. And there's 
a Madonna and Child after Andrea del Sarto, worth a fortune 
to any enterprising sage-fenirae with artistic proclivities. I'll 
try what Nehuchadnezzar will do for me." 

" And who, in the name of all that's Israelitish, is Nebuchad- 
nezzar V 

"Nebuchadnezzar, my dear Arbuthnot, is a worthy Shylook 
of my acquaintance — a gentleman well known to Bohemia — one 
who buys and sells whatever is purchasable and saleable on the 
face of the globe, from a ship of war to a comic paragraph in 
the Charivari. He deals in bric-Ji-brac, sermons, government 
sinecures, pugs, false hair, light hterature, patent medicines, and 
the fine arts. He lives in the Place dos Victoires. Would you 
Hkc to be introduced to him V 

" Immensely." 

" Well, then, be here by eight to-morrow morning, and I'll 
take you with me. After nine he goes out, or is only visible to 
buyers. Here's my bottle of Rhenish — genuine Assmanshau- 
eer. Are you hungry ?" 

I admitted that I was not unconscious of a sensation akin to 



appetite. 

He gazed steadfastly into the cupboard, and shook his head, 
" A box of sardines," he said, gloomily, " nearly "impty. Half 

a loaf, evidently disinterred from Pompeii, An inch of Lyons 
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sausage, saved from the ark ; the remains of a bottle of fish 
sauce, and a pot of currant jelly. What will you have ?" 

I decided for the relics of Pompeii and the deluge, and we 
Bat down to discuss those curious delicacies. Having no cork- 
screw, we knocked off the neck of the bottle, and being short of 
glasses, drank our wine out of teacups. 

" But you have never opened your parcel all this time," I 
said presently. " It may be ■full of billets de hanque — who oan 

tell r 

" That's true," said Miiller j and broke the seals. 

" By all the Gods of Olympus !" he shouted, holding up a 

small oblong volume bound in dark green cloth. " My sketch- 
He opened it, and a slip of paper fell out. On this slip of 

paper were written, in a very neat, small hand, the words, " Re- 

lurried with thanks ;" but the page that contained the sketch 

made in the Cafe Procopo v 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AN EVENINO PAETY AMONG THE PET IT -BOURGEOISIE. 

Madame Maeotte, as I have already mentioned more than 
onoe, lived in the Rue du Faubourg St, Denis ; which, as ail 
the world knows, is a prolongation of the Rue St. Denis — just 'as 
the Rue St. Denis was, in my lime, a transpontine continuation 
of the old Rue de la Harpe. Beginning at the Place du Cbate- 
Jet as the Rue St. Deuis, opening at its farther end on the Boule- 
vart St. Denis and passing under the triumphal arch of Louis 
le Grrund (called the Porte St. Denis), it there becomes first the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Denis, and then the interminable Grande 
Route de St. Denis which drags its slow length along all the way 
to the famous Abbey outside Paris. 

The Rue du Faubourg St. Denis is a cUanged street now, and 
widens out, prim, whito, and glittering, towards the new barrier 
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and the new Rond Point. But in the dear old days of which I 
tell, it was the sloppiest, worst-paved, worst- lighted, noisiest, 
narrowest, and most crowded of all the great Paris thoroughfares 
north of the Seine. All the countrj traffic from Chantilly and 
Compile came lumbering this way into the city ; diligences, 
omnihuses, wagons, fiacres, water-carts, and all kinds of vehicles 
thronged and blocked the street perpetually ; and the sound of 
wheels ceased neither by night no» by day. The foot- pavements 
of the Ruo du Faubourg St. Denis, too, were always muddy, be 
the weather what it might; and the gutters were always full of 
stagnant pools. An ever changing never fading streim of rus 
tics from the c unlry workpeople from the factories of the 6aii- 
lieu, grisettes, o mmercial trivelleri porters commissionaires 
and ffamina of all ages here fi wed lo and tro Itinerant ven 
ders of eakes lemonade cocoa ohickweed allimettpi pin 
cushions, six-bladed penknives and never po nled pencili filled 
the air with thoir cries and made both day and night hideous 
You could not walk a dozi,n yards at any time without ftlhng 
down a yawnin^ cell r trap or beiiij, run )\ei hj a p rter with 
a huge load up n hi head or t,etting splashed horn head to 
foot by the sudden puUin^ up of some cart in the .^tter beside 
you. 

It was anioo^ the peculiarities ol ihu Rue du Faubourg St 
Deoia that everjbudy was alwujs in a hurry and that ncbody 
was ever seen to I ok m a( the shop w nd w s The shops ii deed 
Might as well have bad no windows, since there were no loungers 
to profit by them. Every house, nevertheless, was a shop, and 
every shop had its window. These windows, however, were for 
thn tp tfthtk dbf which the passer-by rnrely cares 
to 1 fe f tl mm f the Rue du Faubourg St. Denis 

1 ^, money-mating sort that dea- 
t OS. Grocers, stationers, corn- 
1 ther-sellers, and sueh other in- 
i d ongregate ; and to the wearied 
'. d level of this dreary pav6, it was 
an artistically-arranged Maga- 
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sin de Chareuferie, with ita rows of glazed tongues, mighty Lyons 
Bausages, yellow ternnes of Strasbourg pies, fantastically shaped 
piekle-jara, aud pyramids of silvery sardine hoses. 

It was at numher One Hundred and Two in this agrecahle 
thoroughfare that my friend's innamorata resided with her ma- 
ternal aunt, the worthy relict of Monsieur Jacques Marotte, um- 
brella-maker, deceased. Thither, accordingly, we wended our 
miry way, Miillcc and I, after dining together at one of our 
accustomed haunts on the evening following the events related 
in my last chapter. The day had been dull and drizzly, and the 
evening had turned out duller and more driazly still. We had 
not had rain for some time, and the weather had been (as it 
often is in Paris in October) oppressively hot ; and now that the 
rain had come, it did not seem to cool the air at all, but rather 
to load it with vapors, and make the beat less endurable than 
before. 

Having toiled all the way up from the Kue de la Harpe on 
the farther bank of the Seine, and having forded the passage of 
the Areh of Louis le Grand, we were very wet and muddy in- 
deed, very much out of breath, and very melancholy objects to 
behold. 

" It's dreadful to think of going into any house in this con- 
dition, Muller," said I, glancing down ruefully at the state of 
my boots, and having just received a copious spattering of mud 
all down the left side of my person. " What is to be done f " 

" We've only to go to a boot-cleaning and brushing-up shop," 
rephed Miiller. " There's sure to be one close by somewhere." 
" A boot-cleaning and brushing-up shop !" I echoed. 
"What — didn't you know there were lots of them, all over 
Paris ? Have you never noticed places that look like shops, with 
ground glass windows instead of sbop-fronts, on which are painted 
up the words, ' drage des hottea ?' " 
" Never, that I can remerabpr." 

" Then be grateful to me for a piece of very useful informa- 
tion ! Suppose we turn down this by-street — it's mostly to (he 
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we paid A tew sous apiei,e and turned out a^ain into the streets. 
Happily, we had not far to go. A short cut brought us into the 
midst of the Bue de Faubourg St, Denis ind within a few yards 
of a gloomy-looking little shop with the words ' Veuve Mairotte." 
painted up over the window, and a huge red and white umbrella 
dangling over the door, A small boy in a sliiny black apron 
was at that moment putting up the shutters ; the windows of the 
front room over the shop were brightly lit from within ; and a 
little old gentleman in goloshes and a large blue cloak with a 
curly collar, was just going in at the private door. We meekly 
followed him, and hung up our hats and overeoata, as he did, in 
the passage. 

" After you, Messieurs," said the little old gentleman, skip- 
ping politely back, and flourishing his hand in the direction of 
the stairs. " After you !" 
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We protested vehemently against this arrangement, and fought 
quite a skirmish of civilities at the foot of the stairs, 

" I am at home here, Messieurs," said the little old gentls- 
tnan, w!io, now that he woa divested of- hat, cloak, and goloshes, 
appeared ia a flaxen toupel, an antiquated hlue coat with brass 
huttona, a profusely frilled shirt, and low-cut shoes with silver 
bucklea. " I am an old friend of tho family— a friend of fifty 
years. I hold myself privileged to do the honors, Messieurs; 
— a friend of fifty years may claim to have his privileges !" 

With this he smirked, bowed, and backed against the wail, 
so that we were obliged to precede him. When we reached the 
landing, however, he (being evidently an old gentleman of un- 
common politeness and agility) sprang forward, held open the 
door for us, and insisted on ushering us in. 

It was a narrow, long-shaped room, the size of the shop, wiih 
two windows looking upon the street; a tiny square of carpet 
iu the middle of the floor; boards highly waxed and polished; a. 
tea-table squeezed up in one corner; a somewhat ancieni>look- 
ing, spindle-legged cottage piano behind the door ; a mirror and 
an ornamental clock over the mantelpiece ; and a few French 
lithographs, colored in imitation of crayon drawings, hanging 
agaiost the walla. 

Madame Marottc, very deaf and fussy, in a cap with white 
ribbons, came forward to receive us. Mademoiselle Marie, 
sitting between two other young women of her own age, hung 
her head, and took no notice of our arrival. 

Tho rest of the party consisted of a gentleman and two old 
ladies. The gentleman (a plump, black-whiskered elderly 
Cupid, with a vast expanse of shirt-front like an immense white 
ace of hearts, and a rose in his button-hole) was standing on 
the hearth-rug in a graceful attitude, with one hand resting on 
his hip, and tho other under hia coat-tails. Of the two old 
ladies, who seemed aa if expressly created by nature to serve aa 
foils to one another, one was very fat and rosy, in a red silk 
gown and a kind of black velvet hat trimmed with white 
marabout feathers and Roman pearia; while the other was tall, 
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gaQDt, and pale, with a long nose, a long upper lip, and snper- 
naturally long yellow teeth. She wore a black gowo, black 
cotton gloves, and a black velvet band across her forehead, 
fastened in the centre with a black and gold clasp containing 
a ghastly representation of a human eye, apparently purblind 
— which gave this lady the air of a serious Cyclops, 
Madame Marotte was profuse of thanks, welcomes, : 



and curtseys, 
far — and in such 
Messieurs give th 



It ( 



good of these gentlemen to come so 

weather, too ! But would not these 

the trouble to be seated ? And would 



D 



Madame do Mont- 
ng present at the brilliant 
the other evening at tho 



— y J ffl S J Uohter. I do not know which 

the more young and blooming." 

Then, turning to the grim lady in black :■ 

" And I am charmed to pay my homage t' 
parnasse. I had the pleasure of being prf 
d&mt of Madame's gifted daughti 
private performance of the pupils of the Conservatoire, 
moiselle Honoria inherits the grai\d air, Madame, from your- 
self." 

Then, to the plump gentleman with the shirt.-front ; — 

" And Monsieur Philomene ! — this is indeed a privilege and 
a pleasure. Bad weather, Monsieur Philomene, for the voice !" 

Then, to the two girls : — 

" Mesdemoiselles — Achilla Dorinet prostrates himself at the 
feet of youth, beauty, and talent I Mademoiselle Honoria, I 
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salute in you the future Empress of the tragic stage. Made- 
moiselle Kosalie, modesty forbids me to estol the acquired 
graces of even mj most promising pupil ; but I may be per- 
mitted to adore in jou the graces of nature." 

While I was listening to these scraps of salutation, Mliller 
was murmuriog tender nothings in the ear of the fair Marie, 
and Madame Marotte was pouring out the coffee. 

Monsieur Aohille Doriaet, having gone the round of the 
company, next addressed himself to me. 

'■ Permit me, Monsieur," he said, bringing his heels together 
and punctuating his sentences with little bows, " permit me, in 
the absence of a master of the ceremonies, to introduce myself 
— Achille Doriuet, Achille Dorinet, whose name may not, per- 
haps, be wholly unknown to you in connection with the past 
glories of the classical ballet. Achille Dorinet, forme rlyjjremier 
sujet of the Op^ra Fran^ais— now principal choreographic pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire Imp^riale de Mnsique. I have had 
the honor, Monsieur, of dancing- at Erfurth before their Impe- 
rial Majesties the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander, and a 
host of minor sovereigns. Those, Monsieur, were the high and 
palmy days of the art. We performed a ballet descriptive of 
the siege of Troj, and I undertook the part of a river god—the 
god Seauiander, en. efel. The great ladies of the court, Mon- 
sieur, were graciously pleased to admire my proportions as the 
god Scamander. I wore a girdle of sedges, a wreath of wat«r- 
lilies, and a scarf of blue and silver. I have reason to believe 
that the costume became me." 

" Sir," I repHed gravely, " I do not doubt it." 

" It is a noble art. Monsieur, Part de la dame," said the 
former premier gujet, with a sigh ; " but it is on the decline. 
Of the grand style of fifty years ago, only myself and tradition 

" Monsieur was, doubtless, a contemporary of Vestris, the 
famous dancer," I said. 

" The illustrious Vestris, Monsieur," said the little old gentle- 
man, " uraa, next to Louis the Fourteenth, the greatest of 
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. 'renchmen. 1 am proud to own myself his disciple, as well as 
his contemporary." 

" Why next to Louis the Fourteeoth, Monsieur Dorinet ?" 
I asked, keeping my countenance with difficulty. " Why not 
next to Napoleon the First, who was a still greater conqueror ?" 

" But no dancer, Monsieuv !" replied the ex-god Soamaader, 
with a kind of half pirouette ; " whereas the Grand Monarque 
was the finest dancer of his epoch." 

Madame Marotte had by this time supplied all her guests 
with tea and coffee, while Monsieur Philom^ne went round with 
the cakes and hread and butter, Madame Desjardins spread her 
pocket hand kerchief on her lap — a pocket-haadkerchief the size 
of a small table-eloth. Madame de Montparnasse, more mindful 
of her gentility, removed to a corner of the tea-table, and ate 
her bread and butter in her black cotton gloves, 

" We hope we have another bachelor by-and-by," said Ma- 
dame Marotte, addressing herself to the young ladies, who looked 
down and giggled. "A charming man, mesdemoiaelles, and 
quite the gentleman — our hcalaire, M'sieur Lenoir. You know 
him, M'sieur Dorinet — pray tell these demoiselles what a charm- 
ing man M'sieur Lenoir is I" 

The little dancing-master bowed, coughed, smiled, and looked 
somewhat embarrassed, 

" Monsieur Lenoir is no doubt a man of much information," 
he said, hesitatingly ; " a traveller— a reader — a gentleman — 
oh ! yes, certainly a gentleman. But to say that he is a — a 
charming man . , . well, perhaps the ladies are the best judges 
of such nice questions. What says Mam'seile Marie ?" 

■ Thus applied to, the lair Marie became suddenly crimson, and 
had not a word to reply with. Monsieur Dorinet stared. The 
young ladies tittered, Madame Marotte, deaf as a post and 
serenely unconscious, smiled, nodded, and said " Ah, yes, yes — ■ 
didn't I tell you so V 

" Monsieur Dorinet has, I fear, asked an indiscreet question," 
said Miiller, boiling over with jealousy. 
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" I — I have not observed Monsieur Leuoir suffioieotly to — to 
foi-m an opiEion," faltered Marie, ready to cry with vexation. 

Miiller glared at her reproachfully, turned on his heel, aud 
came over to where I was standing. 

" You saw how she hluahed ?" he said in a fierce whisper. 
" Saeredie ! I'll bet dlj head she's an arrant flirt. Who, in the 
name of all the fiends, is this lodger she's been carrying on 
with ? A lodger, too— oh ! the artful puss !" 

At this awkward moment, Monsieur Dorinet, with considera- 
bie tact, aaked Monsieur Phiioui^oe for a song ; and Monsieur 
PhilomSne (who as I afterwards learned was a favorite tenor at 
fifth-rate concerts^ was graciously pleased to comply. 

Not, however, without a little preliminary coi^uetry, after the 
manner of tenors. First he feared he was hoarse ; then struck 
a note or two on the piano, and tried his falsetto ; then asked 
for a glass of water j and finally begged that one of the young 
ladies wonid be so amiable as to accompany him. 

Mademoiselle Honoria, inheriting rigidity from the uialerna! 
Cyclops, drew herself up and declined stiffly; but the other, 
whom the dancing-master had called Rosalie, got up directly 
and said she would do her best. 

" Only," she added, blushing, " I piay so badly !" 

Monsieur Philom^ue was provided with two copies of his song 
— one for the accompanyist and one for himself j then, standing 
well away from the piano with his face to the audience, he 
balanced his music in his hand, made his little professional bow, 
coughed, ran his fingers through his hair, and assumed an eX' 
pression of tender melanoholy, 

" One — two — three," began Mdlle. Kosalie, her little fat fin- 
gers staggering helplessly among the first cadenzas of the sym- 
phony. " One — two — three. One" . . . 

Monsieur Philomine interrupted with a wave of the hand, as 
if conducting an orchestra. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle," he said, " not quite so fast, if you 
please ! Andactino — andantino — one — two — three , . . Juat 
so ! A thousand thanks !" 
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Again Mdlle. Eosalie attacked the symphony. Again Mon- 
eieur PhilomSne cleared his voice, and suffered a pensive languor 
to cloud his manly brow. 

*' Recenez, Tevenez, beaux joars de moa enfance," 

he began, in a. small, tremulous, fluty voice. 

" They'll have a long road to travel back, parhleu !" muttered 
Miiller. 

" Dexotre aipect riant charmer mi mavenance!" 

Hero Mdlle Kosahe struck a wron^ chord, became involved 
in hopeless difficultiei and gasped audibly. 

Monsieur Philomenc darted a withering glance at her, and 

" Man foar, mon pauvre caur" . . . 
More wrong chorda, and a, smothered " mille pardom !" from 
Mdlle. Rosalie. 

Eafmiilantlepass^" .... 
A dead stop on the part of Mdlle. Rosalie. 
'' En foiiiliant le passd" .... 
repeated the tenor, with the utmost severity of emphasis. 

" Mais, mon Dieu, Rosalie ! what are you doing ?" cried Ma- 
dame Desjardins, angrily. " Wily don't you go ou ?" 
Mdlle. Rosalie burst into a flood of tears. 
" I — I can't !" she sobbed. " It's so — so very difficult— 

Madame Desjardins flung up her hands in despair. 
" del!" she cried, ''and I have been paying three francs a 
lesson for you, Mademoiselle, twice a week for the last six 



" Fi done. Mademoiselle ! I am ashamed of jou. Make a 
curtsey to Monsieur Philomfiue this moment, and beg his par- 
don ; for you have spoiled his beautiful song !" 

But Monsieur PbilomSne would hear of no such expiation. 
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His soul, to use his own eloquent language, recoiled from it 
with horror ! The accompaniment, d vrai dire, was not easy, 
and la hten aimable Mam'selle Rosalie had most kindly done her 
best with it. AUom done ! — on condition that no more should 
be said on the subject, Monsieur PhilomSne would volunteer to 
sing a little unaccompanied romance of his own composition — a 
mere bagateUe; but a tribute to " fes beaux, yev^ de ce* chirei 
damee!" 

So Mam'selle Rosalie wiped away her tears, and Madame 
Desjardins smoothed her ruffled feathers, and Monsieur Philo- 
m^no warbled a plaintive little ditty in which " cceui^' rhymed 
to " pewr," and " amours" to " toujours," and " le sort" to " la 
mort" in quite the usual way ; so giving great satisfaction to all 
present, but most, perhaps, to himself. 

And now, hospitably anxious that each of her guests should 
have a chance of achieving distinction, Madame Marotte invited 
MdlJe. Honoria to favor the company with a dramatic recitation. 

Mdlle. Honoria hesitated; exchanged glances with the Cy- 
clops ; and, in order to enhance the value of her performance, 
began raising all kinds of difficulties. There was no stage, for 
instance; and there were no footlights; but M. Dorinet met 
these objections by proposing to range all the seats at one end 
of the room, and to divide the stage off by a row of lighted 

" But it is so difficult to render a dramatic scene without an 
interlocutor !" said the young lady. 

" What is it you require, ma chlre demoiselle ?" asked Madame 
Marotte. 

" I have no interlocutor," said Mdlle, Honoria. 

" No what, my love?" 

" No interlocutor," repeated Mdlle. Honoria, at the top of 

" Dear ! dear ! what a pity ! Can't we send the boy for it T 
Marie, my child, bid Jacques run to Madame de Montparnasse's 
appartement in the Rue" . . . 

But Madame Marotte's voice was lost in the confusion ; for 
19 
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Monsieur Dorinet was already deep in the arrangement, of the 
room, and we were all helping to move the furnituie. As for 
Mademoiselle's last difficulty, the little dancing-master met that 
by offering to read whatever was necessary to carry on the scene. 

And now, th g g le 

Monsieur Dori m B 

moiselle Honor h 

belonging to M 

The scene ae fi h H 

where Camille m g 

him with the d 

Mam'solle H m g 

expression, sta w m 

footlights. 

(Breathless h ) 

M. Dorinet, g 

the Curiatii, st g ds ffi d 

with all the oa m g 

the smallness o 

Mdlle, Honoria, not to keep the audience waiting, surveys the 
ei-god S»auiander with a countenance expressive of horror j 
starts ; and takes a turn across the stage. 

" Ma SDEUT," begins M. Dorinet, holding the book very much 
on one side, so as to catch the light upon the page, " ma steur, 
CTHCt le bras" . ■ . 

" Ah, Heaven ! my dear Mademoiselle, take care of the can- 
dles !" cries Madame Marotte in a shrill whisper. 

■ . . " tebro) gai vaigf aos dear/rires, 
Le bras qui rompl If cours de nos deslins contrairet. 
Qui nous rend" . . . 

Here he lost his place; stammered j and recovered it with 
difficulty. 

" Qui noui rentf motires d'Atbe" .... 

Madame Marotte groans aloud in an agony of apprehension 
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" Ah, mon Hieu !" she esclaims, gaspingly, " if they didn't 
flare so, it wouldn't be half so dangerous !" 

Here M. Dorinet dropped his hook, and stooping to pick up 
the book, dropped hia spectacles. 

" I think," said Mdlie. Honoria, indignantly, " we had better 
begin again. Monsieur Dorinet, pray read with the help of a 
candle this time !" 

And, with an angry toss of her head, Mdlle. Honoria went 
up the sta,ge, put on her tragedy face again, and prepared once 
more to stalk down to the footlights. 

Monsieur Dorinet, in ,the meanwhile, had snatchod up a 
candle, readjusted his spectacles, and found his place. 

" Ma sceur," he began again, holding the book close to hia 
eyes and the candle just under hia nose, and nodding vehe- 
mentlj with every emphasis ; — 

^' Ma BtBur^ void te bras qui peage nos deuxjrires, 
Le bras ijui rompi le cours de nos destim amtraira. 
Qui aoua rend tnaUresd'Atbe" . . . 

A piercing scream from Madame Marotte, a general cry on 
the part of the audience, and a strong smell of burning, brought 
the dancing-master to a sudden stop. He looked round, 
bewildered. 

" Your wig ! Your wig's on fire !" cried every one al once. 

Monsieur Docinet clapped his hand to his head, which was 
now adorned with a rapidly-spreading glory ; burned his fin- 
gers ; and cut a frantic caper. 

" Save him ! save him !" yelled Madame Marotte. 

But almost before the words were out of her mouth, Miiller, 
clearing the candles at a bound, had rushed to the rescue, 
scalped Monsieur Dorinet by a tour de mam, east the blazing 
wig upon the floor, and trampled out the fire. 

Then followed a roar of " inextinguishable laughter," in 
which, however, neither the tragic Oamille nor the iuctUss 
Horace joined. 

" Heavens and earth I" murmured the little dancing -master, 
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ruefuliy survejing tlio ruins of his blonde peruke. And tlien 
he puf hia hand to his head, wbieh was as l>ald as an egg. 

In fclie meanwhile Mdlle. Honoria, who had not yet aucoeeded 
in uttering a syllable of her part, took no pains to disaemhle her 
annoyance ; and was only pacified at last by a happy proposal on 
the part of Monsieur PhilomSne, who suggested that " this 
gifted demoiselle" should be entreated to favor the society with 
a soliloquy. 

Thus invited, she draped herself again, stalked down to the 
footlights for the third time, and in a high, shrill voice, with 
every variety of artifioial emphasis and studied gesture, recited 
Voltaire's famous " Death of CoHgny." from the Senriade. 

In the midst of this performance, just at that point when the 
assassins are described as failing upon their knees before theic 
victim, the door of the room was softly opened, and another 
guest slipped in unseen behind us. Shpped in, indeed, so 
quietly that (the backs of the audience being turned that way) 
no one seemed to hear, and no one looked round but myself. 

Brief as was that glance, and all in the shade as he stood, I 
recognised him instantly. 

It was the mysterious stranger of the C 



CHAPTSR XXSIV. 

MY aunt's flower GARDEN. 

Having despatched the venerable Coligny much to hor own 
satisfaction and apparently to the satisfaction of her hearers, 
Mdlle, Honoria returned to private life ; Messieurs Philomfene 
and Dorinet removed the footlights ; the audience once more 
dispersed itself about the room; and Madame Marotte welcomed 
the new-comer as Monsieur Lenoir, 

"Monsiewr est Men aimahle" she said, nodding and smiling, 
and, with tremulous hands, smoothing down the front of herblaok 
silk gown, " I had told these youqg ladies that we hoped for 
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the honor of Monsieur's society. Will Monsieur permit me to 
introduce him ?" 

" With pleasure, Madame Marotte." 

And M. Lenoir — white cravatted, white kid-gloved, hat in 
hand, perfectly well-dressed in full evening black, and wearing 
a small orange- colored rosette at his button-hole — bowed, glanced 
round the room, and, though his eyes undoubtedly took in both 
Miiller and myself, looked as if he had never seen either of ua 
in his life. 

I saw Miiller start, and the color fly into his face. 

" By Heaven I" he exclaimed, " it is — it must be ... . look 
at him, Arbuthnot ! If that isn't the man who stole my sketch- 
book, I'll eat my head !" 

" It IS the man," I repKed. " I recognised him ten minutes 
ago, when he first came in. 

"You are certain?" 

" Qaite certain." _, 

" And yet — there is something different !" 

There loas something different ; but, at the same time, much 
that was identioal. There was the same strange, inscrutable 
look, the same bronzed complexion, the same miiitary bearing. 
M. Lenoir, it was true, was well, and even elegantly dressed ; 
whereas, the stranger of the Caf6 Procope bore ail the outward 
stigmata of penury ; but that was not all. There was yet 
" something different." The one looked like a man who had 
done, or suffered, a wrong ia his time ; who had an old quarrel 
with the world ; and who only sought to hide himself, his pov- 
erty, and his bitter pride from the observation of his fellow 
men- The other stood before us dignified, dicori, self-possessed, 
a man not only of the world, but apparently no stranger to that 
small section of it called " the great world." In & word, the 
man of the Caf^, sunken, sullen, threalba h w s w uld 

have been almost less out of his proper pi M d m Ma 

rotte's society of small trades-people and n n p f n I 
than was M. Lenoir with his grand aiV an 1 h a o n <trf ed 
ribbon. 
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"It's tte same man," said Mfillerj " the same, beyond a 
doubt. The more I look at him, the more confident I am," 

" And the more I look at him," said I, " the more doubtful I 
get." 

Madame Marotte, meanwhile, had introduced M, Lenoir to 
the two Consert'atoire pupils and their mammas ; Monsieur Do- 
rinet had proposed sfim^ " petits jeux ;" and Monsieur Phi lo- 
mfiae was helping him to re-arrange the chairs — this time in a 
circle. 

" Take your places, Messieurs et Mesdames— take your 
places !" cried Monsieur Dorinet, who had by this time resumed 
his wig, singed as it was, and shorn of its fair proportions. 
" What game shall we pky at ?" 

" Pied de B<Buf'' " Colin Maillard'' and other games were 
successively proposed and rejected. 

" We have a game in Alsace called ' My Aunt's Flower Gar- 
den,' " said Muller. " Does any one know it?" 

" ' My Aunt's Flower Garden V " repeated Monsieur Dorinet. 
" I never heard of it." 

" It sounds pretty," said Mdlle. Rosalie, 

" Will M'sieur teach it to us, if it is not yery difficult 1" sug- 
gested Mdlle. Rosalie's mamma. 

" With pleasure, Madame. It is not a bad game — and it is 
extremely easy. We will sit in a circle, if you please — the 
chairs aa they are placed wil! do quite well." 

We were just about to take our places when Madame Marotte 
seized the opportunity to introduce Muller and myself to M. Le- 
noir. 

" We have met before, Monsieur," said Muller, pointedly. 

" I am ashamed to confess, Monsieur, that I do not remember 
to have had that pleasure," replied M. Lenoir, somewhat stiffly. 

" And yet, Monsieur, it was but the other day," persisted 
Muller. 

" Monsieur, I can but reiterate my regret." 

" At the Cafe I 
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M. Lenoir stared coldly, slightly Bhrugged his shoulders, and 
said, with the air of one who repudiates a discreditable charge : — 
" Monsieur, I do not frequent the GafS Procope." 
" If Monsieur Miiller is to teach us the game, Monsieur Miil- 
ler must begin it!" said Monsieur Doriuet, 

" At onoe," replied Miiller, taking his place i* the circle. 
As i!l-lticlt would have it (the rest of us being already seated), 
there were but two chairs left; so that M. Lenoir and Miiller 
had to sit aide by side. 

" I begin with my left-hand neiglibor," said Miiller, address- 
ing himself with a bow to Mdlle. Rosalie ; " and the oirole will 
please to repeat after me : — ' I have the four corners of my 
Aunt's Flower Garden for sale — 



Mdlle. Rosalie io M, PHiLOMiNE, — I have the four cor- 
ners of my Aunt's Flower Garden for sale — 

' In ikejirsl of these corners grams sirest mignonette; 
I'ae seen tkee, and loe'd thee, and ne'er can forget.' 

M. Philomene to Madame de Montparnassb. — I have the 
four ooroers of my Aunt's Flower Garden, etc.. etc. 

Madame de Montparnasse to M. Dorinet. — I have the 
four corners of my Aunt's Flower Garden, etc., etc. 

Monsieur Dorinet repeats the formula to Madame Desjardins ; 
Madame Desjardins passes it on to me ; I proclaim it at the top 
of ray voice to Madame Marotte ; Madame Marotte transfers it 
to Mdlle. Honoria; Mdlle. Honoria delivers it to the fair Marie; 
the fair Marie tells it to M. Lenoir, and the first tonnd is com- 
pleted. 

Miiller resumes the lead :■ — 



" In tie seaond groa hearltease and wild ejJi.rjf.jK 

Fhir exchange is no theft— for my hetxrt, give me thina." 
Mdlle. Rosalie to M. PmioMfeNE : — 

" In the eecoad grow lieartiease andwild eglantine; 

Fair exchange is no ihefi—for my heart, give me thine,' 
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M. Philom6ne to Mdlle. de Montparnasse : — 

" In the second groa heartsease," &c., &c. 
And so on again, till the second round is done. 
Then Miiller began again : — 

"In (if third of these comers pah primroses groat; 
Now tell me thy secret, and whisper it low." 

Mdlle. Rosalie was about to repeat these hnea as before ; but 
he stopped her. 

" No, Mademoiselle, not till you have told me the Beoret." 

" The secret, M'sienr ? What secret ?" 

" Nay, Mademoiselle, how can I tell that till yon hare told 
me? You must whisper something to me— something very 
secret, which you would not wish any one else to hear — before 
you repeat the lines. And when you repeat them, Monsieur 
PhilomSne must whisper his secret to you — and so on through 
the circle." 

Mdlle. Rosalie hesitated, smiled, whispered something in 
Miiller's ear, and weut on with : — 

' ' /n the third of iheee corners pah primroses groai ; 
Now tell me thy secret, and tchisper it low." 

Monsieur PhilomSne then whispered his secret to Mdlle. Rosa- 
lie, and so on again till it ended with M. Lenoir and Miiller. 

" I don't think it is a very amusing game," said Madame Ma- 
rotte ; who, being deaf, had been left out of the last round, and 
found it dull. 

" It will be more entertaining presently, Madame," shouted 
Miiller, with a malicious twinkle about his eyes. " Pray ob- 
serve the nest lines. Messieurs et Mesdames, and follow my lead 
as before : — 

' Roses bloom in the fourth; and your secret, my dear. 
Which you whisper'd so softly just now in my ear, 
I repeal word for word, for the others to hear I' 

Mademoiselle Rosalie (whose pardon I implore !) whispered to 
me that Monsieur Philomdne dyed his moustache and whis 
iere." 
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There was a general murmur of alarm tempered with tittering. 
Mademoiselle Rosalie was dumb with confusion. Monsieur 
PhilomiJne's face became the color of a fuli-blown peony Mad- 
ame de Moutparnasse and Mdlle. Honoria turned absolutely 
green. 

" Comment .'" exclaimed one or two voices. " ft everything 
to be repeated f" 

"Everything, Messieurs et Meadames," replied Miiller — 
" everything — without reservation. I call upon Mdile. Rosalie 
to reveal the secret of Monsieur Philomfene," 

Mdlle. Rosalie (with great promptitude) : — Monsieur Phil- 
omene whispered to me that Honoria was the most disagreeable 
girl in Paris, Marie the dullest, and myself the prettiest, 

M. PHiLOMiNB (in an agony of confusion) : — I beseech you, 
Mam'selle Honoria ... I entreat you, Mam'selle Marie, not 
for an instant to suppose . , . , 

Mdlle, Honoria (drawing herself up and smiling acidly) ; 
— Oh, pray do not give yourself the trouble to apologize, Mon- 
sieur PhilomSne, Your opinion, I assure you, is not of the least 
moment to either of ua. Is it, Marie ? 

But the fair Marie only smiled good-naturedly, and said : — 

" I know I am not clever. Monsieur Philom^ne is quite 
right ; and I am not at all angry with bim," 

"But — but, indeed, Mesdemoiselles, I — I — am incapable. . , ," 
stammered the luckless tenor, wiping the perspiration from bia 
brow. " I am incapable . . . ," 

" Silence in the circle !" cried Muller, authoritatively. " Pri- 
vate civilities are forbidden by the rules of the game, I call 
Monsieur Philom^ne to order, and I demand from him the secret 
of Madame de Montparnasse," 

M, Philora^ne looked even more miserable than before. 

" I — I . , . but it is an odious position ! To betray the con- 
fidence of a lady , . . . Heavens ! I cannot." 

" The secret ! — the secret !" shouted the others, impatiently. 

Madamede Montparnasse pursed up her parchment lips, glared 
upon us defiantly, and said : — 
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" Pray don't hesitate about repeating mt/ words, M'sieur Phil- 
om^ue, I am not ashamed of them." 

M. Philombne {reluctantly) :— -Madame de Moiitparnasae ob- 
served to me that wliat she particularly disliked was a mixed 
society like — hko the present; and that she hoped our friend 
Madame Marotte would in future be less indiscriminate in the 
choice of her acquaintances. 

MuLLER (with elaborate courtesy) -.— We are all infinitely 
obliged to Madame de Montparnasse for her opinion of ns — (I 
speak for the society, as leader of the circle) — and beg to assure 
her that we entirely coincide in her views. It rests with Madame 
to carry on the game, and to betray the confidence of Monsieur 
Dorinct. 

Madame de Montparnasse (laith obvious salts/action) : — 
Monsieur Dorinet told me that Rosalie Desjardin's legs were ill. 
made, and that she would never make a dancer, though she prac- 
tised from DOW till doomsday. 

M. Dorinet (^ringing to his feet as if he had been shot) :— 
Heavens and earth! Madame de Montparnasse, what have I 
done that you should so pervert, my words ? Mam'selle Rosalie 
— ma chire elhie, believe me, I never .... 

" Silence in the circle 1" shouted Miilier again. 

M. DoKiNET : — But, M'sieur, in simple self-defence .... 

MuLLBR : — Self-defence, Monsieur Dorinet, is contrary to 
the rules of the game. Revenge only is permitted. Revenge 
yourself on Madame Desjardins, whose secret it is your turn to 
tell. 

M. Dorinet : — Madame Desjardins drew my attention to the 
toilette of Madame de Montparnasse. She said : " Mon Dteu ! 
Monsieur Dorinet, are you not tired of seeing La Montparnasse 
in that everlasting old black gown ? My Rosalie says she is in 

Madame Desjardins (laughing heartily) : — Eh bien — oui! 
I don't deny it; and Rosalie's mot was not bad. And now, 
M'sieur the Englishnian (turning to me), it is your turn to be 
betrayed. Monsieur, v. hose name I cannot 'pronounce, said to 
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me : — " Madame, the French, selon moi, are the best dressed and 
moat spintuel people of Europe. Their very silence is witty j 
and if mankind were, by universal consent, to go without clothes 
to-morrow, tbey would wear the primitive costume of Ad»m and 
Eve more elegantly than the rest of the world, and still lead the 

(j1 tnurmm of approval on the pa/rt of the company, who take 
the compliment entirely a-ux serieux.} 

Myself {agreeably consdows of hamng achieoed popularity'): 
— Our hostess's deafness having unfortunately excluded her from 
this part of the game, I was honored with the confidence of 
Mdlle. Honoria, who informed me that she is to make her dihut 
before long at the Theatre Frangais, and hoped that I would take 
tickets for the occasion. 

Mdlle. Rosalie (satirically') : — Brava, Honoria ! What a 
woman of business you are ! 

Mdlle. Honoria {affecting not to hear this observation) — 

" Rnsfs bloom in iJie/oiirlh, and joiir secret, my dear. 
Which you whispered so soflly just noiu in my ear, 
Irepeat v/ordfor word for the others to hear." 

Marie said to me ... . liens ! Marie, don't pull my dress in 
that way. You shouldn't have said it, you know, if it ivon't 
bear repeating ! Marie said to me that she could have either 
Monsieur Miiller or Monsieur Lenoir, by only holding up her 
finger — but she couldn't make up her mind which she liked 

Mdlle. Maeie (half crying') : — Nay, Honoria— how can you 
be 80 — so unkind ... so spiteful ? I — I did not say I could 
have either M'sieur Miiller or . . . or . . ■ 

M. Lenoir {with great spirit and good breeding) : — Whether 
Mademoiselle used those words or not is of very Httle import- 
ance. The fact remains the same ; and is as old as the world. 
Beauty has but to will and to conquer. 

MuLLER : — Order in the circle ! The game waits for Made- 
moiselle Marie. 
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Maeie (hesilatinglff^ :- 

" Boses bloom in the fourlh, and your secret" 
M'sieur Xienoir said that — that lie admired the color of my dress, 
and that blue became me more than lilac. 

MuLLBR : (coldly) — Pardon, Mademoiselle, but I happened 
to overhear what Moosiear Lenoir whispered just now, and 
those were not his words. Monsieur Lenoir said, " Look in" . . 
bat perhaps Mademoiselle would prefer me not to repeat more ? 

Makie— (m great confusion) i — As — as you please, M'sieur. 

MoLLEtt : — Then, Mademoiselle, I will be discreet, and I will 
not even impose a forfeit upon jou, as I might do, by the laws 
of the game. It is for Monsieur Lenoir to continue. 

M. Lenoir : — I do not remember what Monsieur Miiller 
whispered to me at the close of the last round. 

MuLLEE (^pointedly) : — Pa/rdon, Monsieur, I should have 
thought that scarcely possible. 

M. Lenoir : — It was perfectly unintelligible,' and therefore 
left no impression on my memory. 

MuLLEE r — Permit me, then, to have the honor of assisting 
yonr memory. I said to you — " Monsieur, if I believed that 
any modest young woman of my acquaintance was in danger of 
being courted by a man of doubtful character, do you know 
what I would do ? I would hunt that man down with as little 
remorse as a ferret hunts down a rat in a drain." 

M. Lenoir : — The sentiment does you honor, Monsieur ; but 
I do not see the application. 

MuLLBR : — Vous ne le trouvoz pas, Monsieur? 

M. Lenoir — (yntk, a cold stare, and a scarcely perceptible 
thruff of the shoulders) : — Non, Monsieur. 

Here Mdlle. Rosalie broke in with ; — " What are we to do 
next, M'sieur Miiller ? Are we to begin another round, or 
shall we start a fresh game ?" 

To which Miiller replied that it must be " selon leplaisir de 
ces dames;" and put the question to the vote. 

But too many plain, unvarnished truths had cropped up in 
the course of the last round of my Aunt's Flower Garden ; and 
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the !ad es were out of humor Madame de Montpaiuasse, 
frigid r^cl pnn black as Ere) uh tound that it was time to go 
home ail 1 t(j)k her leave bii^tl ng with geutilitj The tragio 
Honoria stdlked majestically after her Madame Defjardias, 
m rtallj offen led with M Donnef on the "core of Rc«alie a legs, 
aho prepared to be goue \\hile M Phikmcne c nvicted of 
hair dje and brouilU for ever with the niDst disagreeable girl 
in Pans hastened to make liis adieux as brict a^ po« ble 

\ word in your ear nion cher Donnet whispered he, 
c<itching the little dancing master by the buttuo t le Isn't 
it the most unpleasant party \ou were e\er at in yciir hfe ? 

The ex g>d Soamander held up hia hands and ejes 

' Eh, moil J}ieu. he replied What ^n evenin^ of disas- 

ters ! I h 1 my b pup 1 d my d b 

In th m wh 1 w w { 1 k h h d d good- 

night to h 

She, gi 1 Idf kwhgbthe 

horrors b dwpffh 1 So 

amiable f h 1 m 1 h 1 1 6— kind 

of M'sie I 11 h dhmlfm h go 

off plea Q !y — y w w !d y h If h ger," 

&c., &e. 

To all of which Miiller (with a sly grimace eipressive of con- 
trition) replied only by a profound salutation and a rapid retreat. 
Passing M. Lenoir without so much as a glance, he paused a 
moment before Mdlle. Marie who was standing near the door, 
and said in a tone audible only to her and myself: — 

" I congratulate you, Mademoiselle, on your admirable talent 
for intrigue. I trust, when you look in the usual place and 
find the promised letter, it will prove agreeable reading. J'ai 
I'honneur, Mademoiselle, de voua saluer." 

I saw the girl flush crimaon, then turn deadly white, and 
draw back as if his hand had struck her a sudden blow. The 
next moment we were half-way down the stairs. 

" What, in Heaven's name, does all this mean ?" I said, when 
wo wore once more in the street. 
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" It means," replied MuUer fiercely, " that the man's ascoun- 
drel, and the woman, like all other women, is falae." 

" TheQ the whisper you overheard" . . . 

" Was only this : — ' iook in the vsual place, and you will find 
a letter.' Not many words, man cher, but confoundedly com- 
prehensive ! And I who believed that girl to be an angel of 
candor ! I who was within an aoe of faUing seriously in love 
with her 1 Saeredie! what an idiot I have been !" 

" Forget her, my dear fellow," said I. " Wipe her out of 
your memory (which I think will not be difficult), and leave her 
to her fate." 

He shook his head, 

" No," he said, gloomily, " I won't do that. I'll get to the 
bottom of that man's mystery ; and if, as I suspect, there's that 
about his past life which won't bear the light of day — I'll save 
her, if I can." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

WEAKY AND FAR BISTANT. 

Twice already, in accordance with my promise to Dalrymple, 
I had called upon Madame de Conrcelles, and finding her out 
each time, had left my card, and gone away disappointed. From 
Dalrymple himself, although I had written to him several times, 
I heard seldom, and always briefly. His first notes were dated 
from Berlin, and those succeeding them from Vienna. He seemed 
restless, bitter dissatisfted with himself, and with the world. 
Naturally unfit f^r a lonngmg idle life hia actne nature now 
that it had to bear up against the irritation of hope deferred 
chafed and trette 1 for work 

" My sword irm he wrote m one of b s le(ti,rB is weaiy 
of its holiday There ■»re times when I long tn the smell of 
gunpowder, and the thunder of bittle I am sick t leith of 
churches and picture galltnes operds dilettant ^m wh ti, kid 
glovism, and ill the hollow shows and seemings of society 
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Sometimes I regret haying left the army— at others I rejoice ; 
for, after all, in these piping times of peace, to be a soldier is to 
he a mere painted puppet — a thing of pipe-claj and gold hullion 
— an expensive scarecrow- — an elegant Guy Fawkce — a sign, 
not of what is, but of what has been, and jet may be again. 
For my part, I oare not to take the livery without the service. 
Pshaw ! will things never mend 1 Arc the good old times, and 
tiie good old international hatreds, gone by for ever ? Shall we 
sever again have a thorough, seasonable, wholesome, continental 
war ? This place (Vienna) would be worth fighting for, if one 
bad the chance. I sometimes amuse myself by planning a siege, 
when I ride round the fortifications, as is my custom of an 
afternoon." 

In another, after telling me that he had been reading some 
books of travel in Egypt and Central America, he said t — 

" Next to a military life I think that of a traveller — a genuine 
traveller, who turns his back upon railroads and guides — must 
be the most exciting and the most enviable under heaven. Since 
reading these books, I dream of the jungle and the desert, and 
fancy that a buffalo-hiiat must he almost as fine sport as a charge 
of cavalry. Oh, .what a weary exile this is ! I feel as if the 
very Mr mere stagnant around me, and I, like the acoursed vessel 
that carried the anci 



' As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean.' " 

Sometimes, though rarely, be mentioned Madame de Cour- 
celles, and then very guardedly ; always as " Madame de Cour- 
celles," and never as his wife. 

" That morning," he wrote, " comes back to me with all the 
vagueness of a dream— you will know what morning I mean, and 
why it fills so shadowy a page in the book of my memory. And 
it might as well have been a dream, fgr aught of present: peace 
or future hope that it has brought me, I often think that I 
was selfish when I exacted that pledge from her. I do not see 
of what good it can be to either her or me, or in what sense I 
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can be said to have gained even the power to protect and serv« 
her. Would that I were rich; or that she and I were poor 
together, and dwelling far away in souie American wild, under 
the shade of primeval trees, " the world forgetting ; by the world 
forgot !" 1 should enjoy the life of a Canadian settler — so free, 
so rational, so manly. How happy we might be — she with her 
children, her garden, her books ; I with my dogs, my gun, my 
lands I What a curse it is, this spider's web of civilization, that 
hems and cramps us in on every side and from which not all 
the armor of comaioa-sense is sufficient to preserve us !" 

Sometimes he broke into a strain of foreeil gayety, more sad, 
to my thinking, than the bitterest limentatiuns CDuld have been. 

" I wish to Heaven," he said, in one of his later letters — " I 
wish to Heaven I had no heart, uid no brdin ' I wish I was, like 
Bome worthy people I know, a mere human zoophyte, consisting 
of nothing but a mouth and a stomach. Only conceive how it 
must simplify life when once one has succeeded in making a 
clean sweep of all those finer emotions which harass more com- 
plicated organisms ! Enviable zoophytes, that live only to digest I 
— who wonld not be of the brotherhood V 

In another he wrote : — 

" I seem to have lived years in the last five or six weeks, and 
to have grown suddenly old and cynical. Some French writer 
(I think it is Alphonse Karr) says, ' Nothing in life is really 
great and good, except what is not true. Man's greatest trea- 
sures are his illusions.' Alas ! my illusions have been dropping 
from me in showers of late, like withered leaves in Autumn. 
The tree will be bare aa a gallows ere long, if these rough winds 
keep on blowing. If only things would amuse me as of old ! If 
there was still excitement in play, and forgetful ness in wine, 
and novelty in travel ! But there is none — and all things ahke 
are ' flat, stale, and unprofitable.' The truth is, Damon, I want 
but one thing — and wanting that, laek all." 

Here is one more extract, and it shall be the last : — 

" You ask me how I pass my days — in truth, wearily enough. 
I rise with the dawn, but that is not very early in September; 
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and I ride for a couple of hours before breakfast. After break- 
fast I play billiards in some public room, consume endless pipes, 
read the papers, and so on. Later in the day 1 scowl through 
a picture-gallery, or a string of studios ; or take a pull up the 
river; or starLoff upon a long, solitary objectless walk through 
miles and miles of forest. Then comes dinner — the inevitable, 
insufferable, interminable G-erman table-d'hSte dinner — and then 
there is the evening to be got through somehow ! Now and 
then I drop in at a theatre, but generally take refuge in some 
plebeian Lust Garten or Beer Hail, where amid clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, one may listen to the best part-singing and zitter-playing 
in Europe. And so my days drag by — who but myself knows 
how slowly? Truly, Damon, there comes to every one of us, 
sooner or later, a time when we say of life as Christopher Sly 
said of the comedy — ' 'Tis an excellent piece of work. Would 
'twere done 1' " 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE VICOMTB DE CAYLUS. 

It was after receiving the last of these letters that I hazarded 
a third visit to Madame de Courcelles. This time, I ventured 
to present myself at her door about midday, and was at once 
ushered upstairs into a drawing-room looking out on the Rue 
Castellan e. 

Seeing her open work-tabie, with the empty chair and foot- 
stool beside it, I thought at the first glance that I was alone in 
the room, when a niutt«red " Sacr-r-r-re ! Down, Bijou I" made 
me aware of a gentleman extended at full length upon a sofa 
near the fireplace, and of a vicious -looking Spitz crouched 
beneath it. 

The gentleman lifted his head from the sofa-cusion ; stared at 
me ; bowed carelessly ; got upon his feet ; and seizing the poker, 
lunged savagely at the fire, as if he had a spite against it, and 
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would have put it out, if he oould. This done, he jawned aloud, 
flung himself into the nearest easy-chair, and rang the bell. 

'■More coals, Henri," he said, imperiously j "and-— atop! a 
bottle of Seltzer- water." 

The servant hesitated. 

" I don't think. Monsieur le Vicomt*," he said, " that 
Madame has any Seltzer-water in the house ; but , . ." 

" Confound you 1 — you never have anything in the house at 
the moment one wants it," interrupted the gentleman, irritably. 

" I can send for some, if Monsieur le Vioomte desires it." 

" Send for it, then ; and remember, when I next ask for it, 
let there be some at hand." 

" Yea, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

" And— Henri !" 

" Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

" Bid them be quick. I hate to be kept waiting !" 

The servant murmured his usual " Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte," 
and disappeared ; but with a look of such subdued dislike and 
impatience in his face, as would scarcely have flattered Monsieur 
1 y m h d h 1 d p e it. 

I hm tmt!d{,ld r ceased growling; whilst 

I d t it f th b t do, turned over the leaves 

f Ibm dtikdta fa neighboring mirror to 

t th tw d I J. f this authoritative occupant 

f M d m d r 11 d w g om. 

H w m 11 p 11 d 1 1 n n of about thirty-five or 

J f w h d 1 t fl minate features, and hair 

tl kly p kl d w I g y H fl gers, white and taper as a 
woman's, were covered with rings. His dress was careless, but 
that of a gentleman. Glancing at him even thus furtively, I 
could not help observing the worn lines about his temples, the 
mingled languor and irritability of his every gesture; the rest- 
less suspicion of his eye ; the hard curves about his handsome 
mouth. 

" MiUe tonnerres!" said he, between his teeth "come out, 
Sijou — come out, I say !" 
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The dog came out unwillingly, and changed the growl to a 
little whine' of apprehension. His master immediately dealt 
him a smart kick that sent him crouching to the farther corner 
of the room, where he hid himself under a chair. 

"I'll teach jou to make that noise," muttered he, as he drew 
his chair closer to the fire, and bent over it, shiveringly. " A 
yelping brute, that would be all the better for hanging." 

Having sat thus for a few moments, he seemed to grow rest- 
less again, and, pushing back his chair, rose, looked out of the 
window, took a turn or two across the room, and paused at 
length to take a book from one of the side-tables. As ho did 
this, our eyes met in the looking-glass; whereupon be turned 
hastily back to the window, and stood there whistling till it 
occurred to him to ring the bell again, 

" Monsieur rang ?" said the footman, once more making his 
appearance at the door. 

" Mart dt tna vie! yes. The Seltzer- water." 

"I ha^e sent for it, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

" And it is not yet come ?" 

" Not yet. Monsieur le Vicomte." 

He muttered something to himself, and dropped back into 
the chair before the fire. 

"Does Madame de Courcelles know that I am here?" he 
asked, as the servant, after lingering a moment, was about to 
leave the room. 

"1 delivered Monsieur le Vicomte's message, and brought 
back Madame's reply," said the man, " half an hour ago." 

" True— I had forgotten it. You may go." 

The footman closed the door noiselessly, and had no sooner 
done so than he was recalled by another impatient peal. 

"Here, Henri — have you told Madame de Courcelles that 
this gentleman is also waiting to see her?" 

"Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

" Eh lien ?" 

" And Madame said she should be down in a few momenta." 

" Sacrediel go back, then, and inquire if . . . ," 
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" Madame is here." 

Ae the footman moved back respectfully, Madame de Cuur- 
celles came into the room. She was looking perhaps somewhat 
paler, but, to my thinking, more eliarming than ever. Her dark 
hair was gathered closely round her head in massive braids, 
displaying to their utmost advantage all the delicate curves of 
her throat and chin ; while her rich, morning dress, made of 
some dark material, and fastened at the throat by a round 
brooch of dead gold, fell in loose and ample folds, like the 
drapery of a Koman matron. Coming at once to meet me, she 
extended a cordial hand, and said : — 

"I had begun to despair of ever seeing you again. Why 
have you always come when I was out?" 

" Madame," I said, bending low over the slender fingers, that 
seemed to linger kindly in my own, " I have been undeservedly 
unfortunate." 

" Eemeniber for the future," she said, " that I am always at 
home till midday, and after five." 

Then, turning to her other visitor, she said r — 

" Mon cousin, allow me to present my friend. Monsieur 
Arbuthnot — Monsieur le Vieomte Adrien de Caylus." 

1 had suspected as much already. Who but ho would have 
dared to assume these airs of insolence ? Who but her suitor 
and my friend's rival ? I had disliked him at first sight, and 
now I detested him. Whether it mas that my aversion showed 
itself in my face, or that Madame de Courcelles's cordial wel- 
come of myself annoyed him, I know not; but his how was 
even cooler than my own. 

" I have been waiting to see you, Hel^ne," said he, looking 
at his watch, " for nearly three-quarters of an hour." 

" I sent you word, mon cousin, that I was finishing a letter 
for the foreign post," said Madame de Courcelles, coldly, " and 
that I could not come sooner." 

Monsieur de Caylus bit his lip and cast an impatient glance 
in my direction. 

" Can you spare me a few moments alone, Helfene ?" ho said. 
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iodulgent as to excuse 



"Alone, mon cousin?'' 

" Tea, upon a matier of basioess 

Madame de Couroellea sighed. 

"If Monsieur ArbuthDot will 1 
me for five mi antes," sLe replied. 

So saying, she lifted a dark green curtain, beneath which they 
passed to a farther room out of sight and hearing. 

They remained a long time away. So long, that I grew weary 
, having turned over all the illustrated books 



upon the table, and 
to the window 
passers-by. 

What endless 
even though b 
What color — w 
Every third o 
tenth, a soldier 
in her white c 
pagoda, slung 
peasant woman m 
dress ; and the 
over his eyes ; 
matches to the music 
is the terror of street 
ment of the gendarnii 
his cracked bugle ; a 
look in at shop windc 



every painting on the walla, turned 



m te „r 

of a hurdy-gurdy ; and the gendarme, who 
urchins; and the gamin, who is the tor- 
■■ ; and the water-carrier, with Ms cart and 
id the elegant ladies and gentlemen, who 
ws and hire seats at two sous each in the 
Champs Elysfies ; and, of course, the English tourist reading 
" Galignani's Guide" as he goes along. Then, perhaps, a regi- 
ment marches past with colors flying and trumpets braying; or 
a fantastic-looking funeral goes by, with a hearse like a four- 
post bed hung with black velvet and silver ; or the peripatetic 
showman with his company of white rats establishes himself on 
the pavement opposite, till admonished to move on by the ser- 
gent do ville. What an ever-shifting panorama ! What a kaleid- 
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oscope of color and character ! What a study for the Lnmorist, 

the painter, the poet ! 

Thinking thus, and watching the overflowing current as it 
hurried on below, I became aware of a smart cab drawn hy a 
showy chestnut, which dashed round the corner of the street aod 
camo down the Kue Castellane at a pace that caused every head 
to turn as it went by. Almost before I had time to do more 
than observe that it was driven by a moustachioed and lavender- 
kidded gentleman, it drew up before the house, and a trim tiger 
jumped down, and thundered at the door. At that moment, tha 
gentleman, taking advantage of the pause to light a cigar, looked 
up, and I recognised the black moustache and sinister counte- 
nance of Monsieur de Simonconrt. 

"A gentleman for Monsieur le Vicomte," said the servant, 
drawing back the green curtain and opening a vista into the 

" Ask him to come upstairs," said the voice of De Caylus 
from within. 

"1 have done so, Monsieur ; but he prefers to wait in the 
cabriolet." 

" Pshaw ! — confound it I — Bay that I'm coming." 

The servant withdrew. 

I then heard the words " perfectly safe investment — present 
convenience— unexpected demand," rapidly uttered by Monsieur 
de Caylus ; and then they both came back ; he looked flushed 
and angry — she calm as ever. 

" Then I shall call on you again to-morrow, Helfene," said he, 
plucking nervously at his glove. " You will have had time to 
reflect. You will see matters differently." 

Madame Courcelles shook her head. 

" Reflection will not change my opinion," she said gently. 

" Well, shall I send Lejcune to you ? He act? as solicitor to 
the company, and . . ." 

•' Mon cousm," interposed the lady, "I have already given 
you mj decision^why pursue the question further ? I do not 
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wish to see MoDsieuT Lejeune, and 1 have do Bpeculative taates 
whatever." 

Monsieur de CayliiH, with a Buppresaed exclamation that 
sounded like a curse, rent his glove right in two, and then, as 
if annoyed at the self- betrayal, crushed up the fragments in his 
hand, and laughed uneasily, 

"All women are alike," he said, with an impatient Bhrag. 
" They know nothiDg of the world, and place no faith in those 
who are competent to advise them. I bad given you credit, my 
charming cousin, for broader views.'' 

Madame de Courcelles smiled without replying, and caressed 
the little dog, which had come out from iflider the sofa to fondle 

"Poor Bijou!" said she. "Pretty Bijou! Do you take 
good care of him, mon cousin f" 

" Upon my soul, not I," returned De Oaylus, carelessly. 
" Lecroix feeds him, I believe, and snperiatends his general 
education." 

" Who is Lecroix ?" 

" My valet, courier, body-guard, letter-carrier, and general 
factotum. A useful vagabond, without whom I should scarcely 
know my right hand from my left !" 

" Poor Bijou ! 1 fear, then, your chance of being remembered 
is small indeed !" said Madame de Courcelles, compassionately. 

But Monsieur le Vicomte only whistled to the dog; bowed 
haughtily tome ; kissed, with an air of easy familiarity, before which 
she evidently recoiled, first the hand and then the cheek of his 
beautiful cousin, and so left the room. The neit moment I saw 
him spring into the cabriolet, take his place beside Monsieur de 
Simoncourt, and drive away, with Bijou following at a pace that 
might almost have tried a greyhound. 

" My cousin, De Caylus, has lately returned from Algiers on 
leave of absence," said Madame de Courcelles, after a few mo- 
ments of awkward silence, during which I had not known what 
to say. " You have heard of him, perhaps?" 

" Yes, Madame, I have heard of Monsieur de Caylus." 
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" From Captain Dalrjniple F" 

" From Captain Dalrympie, Madame ; and in society." 

"He is a brave officer," she said, hesitatingly, "and has 
greatly distinguished himself in this last campaign." 

" So I have heard, Madame." 

She looked at mo, as if she would i \m reid how much or how 
little Dalryraple bad told me. 

" Ton are Captain Dalryniple s fnend Mr Arhuthnot," she 
aaid, presently, "and I know you hdTe his oDufidence. You 
are probably aware that my pre'ient position with regard to 
Monsieur de Caylua is not only very painful, but also very diffi- 

" Madame, I know it." 

" But it is a position of which 1 have the command, and which 
no one understands so well as myself. To attempt te help me, 
would be to add to my embarrassments. For this reason it is 
well that Captain Dalryniple is Dot here. His presence just now 
in Paris could do no good — on the contrary, would be certain to 
do harm. Do you follow my meaning, Monsieur Arhuthnot?" 

" I understand what you say, Madame ; but . . . ." 

" But yon do not quite understand why I say it ? Eh bien, 
Monsieur, when you write to Captain Dalrymple .... for you 
write sometimes, do you not V 

"Often, Madame." 

" Then, when you write, say nothing that may add to bia 
anxieties. If you have reason at any time to suppose that I am 
importuned to do this or that; that I am annoyed; that I have 
my own battle to fight — still, for his sake aa well as for mine, be 
silent. It is my own battle, and I know how to fight it." 

" Alas ! Madame . . . ." 

She smiled sadly. 

" Nay," she said, "I have more courage than you would sup- 
pose ; more courage and more will. I am fully capable of bear- 
ing my own burdens; and Captain Dalrymple has already 
enough of liis own. Now tell me sometbing of yourself. You 
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are here, I think, to atudj medicine. Are you greatly devoted 
to yoar work ? Have you many friends ?" 

" I study, Madame — not always very regularly ; and I have 
one friend," 

" Au Englishman ?" 

" No, Madame — a German." 

" A fellow-student, I presume." 

"No, Madame— an artist." 

" And jou are very happy here ?" 

" I have oconpationa and amusements ; therefore, if to be 
neither idle nor dull is to he happy, I suppose I am happy." 

" Nay," she said quickly, " be siire of it. Do not doubt it. 
Who asks more from Fate courts his own destruction." 

"But it would be difficult, Madame, to go through life with- 
out desiring something better, something higher — without 
ambition, for instance — without love." 

" Ambition aod love !" she repeated, smiling sadly. " There 
speaks the man. Ambition first — the aim and end of life ; love 
Best — the pleasant adjunct to success ! Ah, beware of both." 

" But without either, life would be a desert." 

" Life IS a desert," she repJied, bitterly. " Ambition is its 
mirage, ever beckoning, ever receding — ^love its Dead Sea fruit, 
fair without and dust within. You look surprised. You did 
not expect such gloomy theories from me — yet I am no cynic. 
I have lived ; I have suffered ; I am a woman — vf/ild lout. 
When you are a few years older, and have trodden some of the 
flinty ways of Ufe, you will see the world as I see it " 

" It may he so, Madame ; but if life is indeed a desert, it is, 
at all events, some satisfaction to know that fhe dwellers in tents 
become enamored of their lot, and, content with what the 
desert has to give, desire no other. It is only the neophyte who 
rides after the mirage and thirsts for the Dead Sea applu." 

She smiled again, 

" Ah !" she said, " the gifts of the desert are two-fold, and 
what one gets depends on what one seeks. For some the wilder- 
ness has gifts of resignation, meditation, pcac< ; for others it 
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has thi! horse, the tent, the pipe, the gun, the chase of the 
paather and antelope. But to go back to yourself. Life, you 
say, would be barren without ambition and love. What ia jour 
ambition ?" 

'■ Nay, Madame, that is more than I ean tell you— more thau 
I know mjaelf." 

" Your profession . . . ." 

" If ever I dream dreams, Madame," I interrupted quickly, 
" my profession has no share in them. It is a profession I do 
not love, and which I hope some day t^a abandon." 

"Your dreams, then?" 

I shook my head. 

" Vague — unsubstantial — illusory — forgotten as soon as 
dreamt ! How can I analyze them ? How can I describe them ? 
In childhood one says — ' I should like to be a soldier, and con- 
quer the world ;' or ' I should like to be a sailor, and discover 
new Continents;' or ' I should like to be a poet, and wear a laurel 
wreath, like Petrarch and Dante;' but as one geta older and 
wiser (conscious, perhaps, of certain ktent energies, and weary 
of certain present difficulties and restraints), one can only wait, 
as best one may, and watch for the rising of that tide whose 
flood leads on to fortune." 

With this I rose to take my leave. Madame de Courcelics 
smiled and put out her hand. 

" Come often," she said ; " and come at the aours when I 
am at home. I shall always be glad to see you. Above all, re- 
member my caution — not a word to Captain Dalrjmple, either 
now or at any other time." 

" Madame, you may rely upon me. One thing I ask, how- 
ever, as the reward of my discretion." 

'■ And that one thing 7" 

" Permission, Madame, to serve you in any capacity, however 
humble — in any strait where a brother might interfere, or a 
faithftil retainer lay down his life in your service," 

With a sweet earnestness that made my heart heat and my 
cheeks glow, she thanked and promised me. 
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" I shsM look upon jou henceforth," she said, " as my knight 
tans peur et sans reproche." 

Heaven knows that not all the lessons of all the moraliRts that 
ever wrote or preached since the world began, could just then 
have done me half such good service aa did those simple words. 
They came at the moment when I moat needed them — when I 
had almost lost nij taste for society, and was sliding day by day 
into habits of more confirmed idleness and Bohemianism. They 
roused me. They made a man of me. They recalled roe to 
higher aims, " purer manners, nobler laws." They clothed me, 
BO to apeak, in the toc/a viriUs of a generous devotion. They 
made me long to prove myself " mm pear ;" to mevlt the " sam 
rfproche." They marked an era in my life never to be forgotten 
or effaced. 

Let it not h h h f n m m h I loved her— or 
fancied I lov d 1 N f i eart-beat would 

carry me ; bu I w p 1 p h fidence and her 

friendship. W h D 1 y p! w f nd had not he 

asked me to w h 1 p h Nay, had she not 

ciUed me her knight and accepted my fealty ? 

Nothing perhaps, is so invaluable to a young man on entering 
lile as the friendship of a pure-minded and highly- cultivated 
wom^n who removed too far above him to be regarded with 
pas&icn IS yet beautiful enough tfi engage his admiration ; whose 
good pinion becomes the measure of his own self-respect; and 
whose confidence is a sacred trust only to be parted from with 
loss oi life or honor. 

"^uch an influence upon myself at this time was the friendship 
of Madame de Courcelles. I went out from her presence that 
moining morally stronger than before, and at each repetition of 
my \iMt I Jound her influence strengthen and increase. Some- 
times I met Monsieur de Caylus, on which occasions my stay 
was e\ er of the briefest ; but I most frequently found her alone, 
and then cur taljc was of books, of art, of culture, of all those 
high and stirring things that alike move the sympathies of the 
educated woman and rouse the enthusiasm of the young man. 
She became interested in me ; at first for Dalrymple's sake, and 
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by-and-by, however little I deserved it, for uiy own — and she 
showed that interest in many ways inexpressibly valuable to me 
then and thenceforth. She took pains to educate my tast«j 
opened to me hitherto unknown avenues of study ; led me to ex- 
plore " fresh fields and pastures new," to which, but for her help, I 
might not have found my way for many a year to come. My read- 
ing, till now, had been almost wholly English or classical ; she sent 
me to the old French literature — to the Chansons de Geste; to the 
metrical romances of the Trouvferes ; to the Chronicles of Frois- 
sart, Monstrelet, and Philip de Comines, and to the poets and 
dramatists that immediately succeeded them. 

These hooks opened a new world to me ; and, having daily 
access to two fine public libraries, I plunged at once into a course 
of new and delightful reading, ranging over all that fertile tract 
of song and history that begins far away in the morning land of 
mediaeval romance, and leads on, century after century, to the 
new era that began with the Revolution. 

With what avidity I devoured those picturesque old chronicles 
— those autobiographies — those poems, and satires, and plays 
that I now read for the first time ! What evenings I spent with 
St, Simon, and De Thou, and Charlotte de Bavi^re ! How I 
relished Voltaire ! How I laughed over MoliSre ! How I 
revelled in Montaigne ! Most of all, however, I loyed the 
quaint lore of the earlier literature : — 

" Old legeads of the monkish page, 
TcaditionB of the saint and sage. 
Tales that have tlio rime of age, 
And Chronicles of Eld." 
Nor was this all. I hid hitherto ioied art as a child or a 
savage might love it, ignorintly halfbhndly without any know- 
ledge of its principles its puipo^es, or its hiitcr^ But 3Iadame 
de Courcelles put into my hindi certain botka that opened my 
eyes to a thousand wonders unseen before The works of Va- 
sari, Nibbj, Winkelman and Leasing the je-ithetic writings of 
Goethe and the Schlegels awakintd m me one after the other, 
fresher and deeper revelations of beauty 
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I wandered through the galleries of the Louvre like one oewly 
gifted with sight. I haunted the Venus of Milo and the Diane 
Chasseresse like another PygmaUon. The more I admired, the 
more I found to admire. The more I comprehended, the more 
I found there remained for me to comprehend. I recognised in 
art the Sphinx whose enigma is never solved. I learned, for the 
first time, that poetry may he committed to imperishable marble, 



h p [y d h 

wl h I w e and read. All day long, wherever I might he — 
a 1 e h p al, in the lecture-room, in the laboratory — I kept 
Ik ! ng igly forward to the quiet evening hy-and-by when, 
■w h sh d d lamp and curtained window, I should again take up 
he d f the night before. 

Tl 8 n w aims opened out before me, and my thoughts 
flowed into channels ever wider and deeper. Already the first 
effervescence of youth seemed to have died off the surface of 
my life, as the "headed bubbles" die off the surface of cham- 
pagne. I had tried society, and wearied of it. I had tried 
Bohemia, and found it almost as empty as the Chauss^e 
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d'Autin. And now that life which from boyhood I had ever 
looked upon as the happiest on earth, the iife of the student, 
was mine. Could I have devoted it wholly and undividedly to 
those pursuits whioh were fast becoming to me as the life of my 
life, I would not have exchanged my lot for all the wealth of 
the liothschilds. Somewhat indolent, perhaps, by nature, indif- 
ferent to achieve, ambitious only to acquire, I asked nothing 
better than a life given up to the worship of all that is beautiful 
in art, to the acquisition of knowledge, and to the development of 
taste. Would the time ever come when I might realize my dream ? 
Ah ! who could tell ? In the meanwhile . . . well, in th« mean- 
while, here was Paris — here were books, museums, gallerieSj 
schools, golden opportunities which, once past, might never come 
again. So I reasoned; so time went on ; so Hived, plodding on by 
day in the Eeole de Mfidecine, but, when evening came, resum- 
ing my studies at the leaf turned down the night before, and, 
like the visionary in " The Pilgrims of the Rhine," taking up 
my dream-life at the point where I had been last awakened. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

QUICHET THE MODEL. 

To the man mho lives alone and walks about with his eyes 
open, the mere bricks and mortar of a great city are instinct 
with character. Buildings become to him like living creatures. 
The streets tell him tales. For him, the house-fronts are written 
over with hieroglyphics which, to the passing crowd, are either 
unseen or without meaning. Fallen grandeur, pretentious gen- 
tility, decent poverty, the infamy that wears a brazen front, and 
the crime that burrows in darkness — he knows them all at a 
glance. The patched window, the dingy blind, the shattered 
doorstep, the pot of mignonette on the garret lodge, are to him 
as significant as the lines and wrinkles on a human face. He 
grows to like some houses and to dislike others, almost without 
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knowing why — just as one grows to like or dislike certain tunes 
in the parka and oluba. I rtmember now, as well as if it were 
yesterday, how, during the first weeks of mj life in Paris, I 
fell in love at first sight with a wee maisonnette at the corner of 
a certain street overlooking the Luserabourg gardens — a tiny 
little house, with soft-looking blue silk window-curtains, and 
cream-colored jalousies, and boxes of red and white geraniums 
at all the windows. I never knew who lived in that sunny little 
nest; I never saw a face at any of those windows; yet I used 
to go out of my way in the summer evenings to look at it, as one 
might go to look at a beautiful woman behind a stall in the 
market-place, or at a Madonna in a shop-window. 

At the time about which I write, there was probably no oitj 
in Europe of which the street- scenery was so interesting as that 
of Paris. T have already described the Quartier Latin, joyous, 
fantastic, out-at-elbows ; a world in itself and by itself; unlike 
anything else in Paris or elsewhere. Bnt there were other dis- 
tricts in the great city — now swept away and forgotten — aschar- 
aotoristio in their way as the Quartier Latin. There was the lie 
de Saint Louis, for instance — a C'ampo Santo of decayed no- 
bility — lonely, silent, fallen upon evil days, and haunted here 
and there by ghosts of departed Marquises and Abb& of the 
vieiUe Scole. There was the debateable land to the rear of the- 
Invalides and the Champ de Mars. There was the Faubourg 
St. Germain, fast falling into the sere and yellow leaf, and going 
the way of the Ilede Saint Louis. There was the neighborhood 
of the Boulevart d' Auluay, and the Rue de la Roquette, ghastly 
with the trades of death ; a whole Quartier of monumental 
sculptors, makers of iron crosses, weavers of funereal chaplets, and 
wholesale coffin-factors. And beside and apart from all this, 
there were (as in all great cities) districts of evil report and ob- 
scure topography — lost islets of crime, round which flowed and 
circled the daily tide of Paris life ; flowed and circled, yet never 
penetrated. A dark arch here and there— the mouth of a foul 
alloy — a riverside vista of gloom and squalor, marked the en- 
trance to these Alsatias, Such an Alaatia was the R«e Pierre 
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Lescot, tlie ilue Sans Nom, and Ta&ny more than I can now re- 
member — streets into whicli no sane man would venture after 
nightfall without the escort of the police. 

Into the border land of auoli a neighborhood— a certain coo- 
geriea of obscure and lahjrinthine streets to the rear of the old 
Halles — I aooompanied Franz Miiller one wintry afternoon, 
about an hour before sunset, and perhaps some ten days aft«r 
our evening in the Eue du Faubourg St. Denis. We were bound 
on an expedition of discovery, and the object of our journey was 
to find the habitat of Guichet the model. 

" I am determined to get to the bottom of this Lenoir busi- 
ness," said Miiller, do^edly; "and if the police won't help me, 
I must help myself." 

" You have no case for the police," I replied. 
" Sosajs the chef de bureau; but I am of the opposite opinion. 
However, t shall make my case out clearly enough before long. 
This Guiehet can help me, if he will. He knows Lenoir, and 
he knows something against him ; that ia clear. You saw how 
cautious he was the other day. The difficulty will be to make 
him speak." 

" I doubt if you will succeed." 

" I don't, mem cker. But we shall see. Then, again, I have 
another line of evidence open to me. You remember that orange- 
colored rosette in the fellow's hutton-ho!e 1" 
" Certainly I do." 

" TVell, now, I happen, by the merest chance, to know what that 
rosette means. It is the ribbon of the third order of the Golden 
Palm of Mozambique — a Portuguese decoration. They give it 
to diplomatic officials, eminent civilians, distinguished foreigners, 
and the like. I know a fellow who has it, and who belongs to 
the Portuguese Legation here. Eh hien ! I went to him the 
other day, and asked him about our said friend — how he came 
by it, who he is, where he comes from, and so forth. Mj Portu- 
guese repeats the name — elevates his eyebrows— -in short, has 
never heard of such a person. Then he pulls down a big book 
from a shelf in the secretary's room — turns to a page headed 
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' Goldeo Palm of Mozambique ' — runs Lis finger along the list 
of names — shakes his head, and informs me that no Lenoir is, 
or over has been, received into the order. What do you say to 
that, now ?" 

" It is just what I should have expected; but still it is not a 
ease for the police. It concerns the Portuguese minister; and 
the Portuguese minister is by no means likely to take any trou- 
ble about the matter. But why waste all this time and care? 
If I were you, I would let the thing drop. It is not worth the 

Miiller looked grave. 

" I would drop it this moment," he said, " if— -if it were not 
for the girl." 

" Who is still less wor 

" I know it," he repl m 8 

sentimental Madonna fao — 

et voild tout. I'm not t 
might have been, I m h 

for her sake ; but that d D 

love a girl I couldn t tru fi fl 

the worst sort too— de N 

111) fancy for the fiir Ha 

I don t rehsh the though k 

f r 1 te to an unscrupulo 
whit I can my dear fell — h 

We had by this time r H g 

our way through one gl 

was ehiil, the sky low an w g 

of an oil-lamp might be 

nesB of some of the smaj h m 

to gather at our heels, an ry te 

ing Miiller look up at th 
" Why, yes ; I think d 

" Why not inquire of m gg 

He was a square-built b d w 
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stridiDg along so fast that we had to quickeo our pace in ordoi 
to come up with him. All at once MiiUer fell back, laid his 
hand on mj arm, and said : — 

"Stop! It is Guichet himself. Let him go on, and we'll 
follow." 

So we dropped into the rear and followed him. He turned 
presently to the right, and preceded us down a long and horribly 
ill-favored street, full of mean cabarets and lodging-houses of 
the poorest class, where, painted in red letters on broken lampB 
above the doors, or printed on cards wafcred against the window- 
panes, one saw ut almost every other house, the words, " Id on 
Joge la niiit." At the end of this thoroughfare our unconscious 
guide plunged into a still darker and fouler impasge, hung 
across from side to side with rows of dingy linen, and orna- 
mented in the centre with a mound of decaying cabbage -leaves, 
potato-parings, oyster-shells, and the like. Here he made for 
a large tumble-down house that closed the alley at the farther 
end, and, still followed by ourselves, went in at an open door- 
way, and up a public staircase dimly lighted by a flickering oil- 
lauip at every landing. At his own door he paused, and just 
as he had turned the key, Miiller accosted hiui. 

" Is that you, Guichet ?" he said. " Why, you are the very 
man I want ! If I had come ten minutes sooner, I should have 
missed you." 

"Is it M'sienr Miiller ?" said Guichet, bending his heavy 
brows and staring at us in the gloom of the landing. 

" Ay, and with me the friend you saw the other day. So, 
this is your den ? May we come in ?" 

He had been standing till now with his hand on the key and 
the closed door at his hack, evidently not intending to admit 
us ; but thus asked, he pushed the door open, and said, some- 
what ungraciously : — 

■' It is just that, M'sieur Miiller — a den ; not fit for gen tie- 
men like you. But you can go in, if you please." 

We did not wait for a second invitation, but went in imme- 
diately. It was a long, low, dark room, with a pale gleam of 
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fading daylight struggling in through a tiny window at the far- 
ther end. We could see nothing at first but this gleam ; and it 
was not till Guichet had raked out the wood ashes on the hearth, 
and blown them into a red glow with his breath, that we could 
distinguish the form or position of anything in the room. Then, 
by the flicker of the fire, we saw a iow truckle-bed close under 
the window ; a kind of bruised and battered seaman's eheet in 
the middle of the room; a heap of firewood in one corner; a 
pile of old packing-cases ; old sail-cloth, old iron, and all kinds 
of rubbish in another; a few pots and pans over the fire-place; 
and a dilapidated stool or two standing about the room. Avoid- 
ing these latter, we set ourselves down upon the edge of the 
chest; while Guichet, having by this time lit a piece of candle- 
end in a tin sconce against the wall, stood before ua with folded 
arms, and slared at us in silence. 

" I want to know, Guichet, if you can give me some sittings," 
said Miiller, by way of opening the conversation. 

" Depends on when, M'sieur Miiller," growled the modeh 

" Wei! — next week, for the whole week." 

Guichet shook his head. He was engaged to Monsieur Flan- 
drin Id bas, for the next month, from twelve to three daily, and 
had only his mornings and evenings to dispose of; in proof of 
which he pulled out a greasy note-book and showed where the 
agreement was formally entered. Miiller made a grimace of 
disappointment. 

" That man's head takes a deal of cutting off, mon ami," he 
said. " Aren't you tired of playing executioner so long ?" 

" Not I, M'sieur! It's all the same to me — executioner or 
victim, saint or devil." 

MuUer, laughing, offered him a cigar, 

"You've posed for some queer characters in your tin:e, 
Guichet," said he. 

"Parbleu, M'sieur!" 

" But you've not been a model all your life ?" 

" Perhaps not, M'sieur." 

" You've been a sailor once upon a time, haven't you ?" 
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The model looted up i^uickly. 

" How did you know that ?" he said, frowning. 

" By a number of little things — by ttia, for instance," re- 
plied Miiller, kicking his heels against the sea-chest; by cer- 
tain words you make use of now and then ; by the way you 
walk ; by the way you tie your cravat. Que diable ! you look 
at me as if you took me for a sorcerer J" 

The model shook his head. 

" I don't understand it," he said, slowly. 

" Nay, I could tell you more than that if I liked," said Miil- 
ler, with an air of mystery. 

"About myself?" 

" Ay, about yourself, and others." 

Guichet, having just lighted his cigar, forgot to put it to his 

" What others ?" he asked, with a look half of dull bewilder- 
ment and half of apprehension. 

■Miiller shrugged his shoulders. 

" Pshaw !" said he ; "I know more than you think I know, 
Guichet. There's our friend, jou know — he of whom I made 
the head t'other day . . . you remember ?" 

The model, stili looking at him, made no answer. 

" Why didn't you say at once where you had met him, and 
all the rest of it, mon vieux f You might have been sure I 
should find out for myself, sooner or later." 

The model turned abruptly towards the fire-place, and, lean- 
ing his head against the mantel-shelf, stood with his baok to- 
wards us, looking down into the fire. 

" You ask me why I did not tell you at once ?" he said, very 
slowly. 

" Ay — why not ?" 

" Why not? Because— because when a man has begun to 
lead an honest life, and has gone on leading an honest life, as I 
have, for years, he is glad to put the past behind him — 
to forget it, and all belonging to it. How was I to guess you 
knew anything about — shout that place JA bat?" 
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" And whj should I not koow about it ?" replied Miiller, 
flashing a rapid glance at me. 

Guiohet was silent. 

" What if I tell you that I am particularly interested in — that 
place Id has ?" 

" Well, that may be. People used to come sometimes, I re- 
meraher — artists and writers, and so on." 

" Naturally." 

" But I don't remember to have ever seen you, M'sieur Miil- 
ler." 

" You did not observe me, mon cher — or it may have been 
before, or after your time." 

"Yea, that's true," replied Guiohet, ponderingiy. "How 
long ago was it, M'sieur Miilier ?" 

Miiller glanced at me again. His game, hitherto so easy, 
was beginning to grow difficult. 

"Kh, monKeu.'" he said, indifferently, "how can I tell? 
I have knocked about too much, now here, now there, in the 
course of my life, to remember in what particular year this or 
that event may have happened. I am not good at dates, and 

" But you remember seeing me there f" 

" Have I not said so ?" 

Guichet took a couple of turns about the room. He looked 
flushed and enibarrassed. 

" There is one thing I should like to know," he said, abruptly. 
" Where was I? What was I doing when you saw me ?" 

Miiller was at fault now, for the first time. 

" Where were you ?" he repeated. " Why, there — where we 
said just now. Ld has." 

" No, no — that's not what I mean. Was I , . . . was I in 
the uniform of the Garde Chiourme ?" 

The color rushed into MuUer'a face as, flashing a glance of 
exultation at me, he replied : — 

" Assuredly, mon ami. In that, and uo other." 

The model drew a deep breath. 
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" And Bras de Fer ?" he said. " Was he working in the 
quarries f" 

" Bras de Fer ! Was that the Dame he went by in those 
days ?" 

" Ay — Bras de Fer— oSoa Coupe-gorge — alias Triphot — alia* 
Lenoir — alias a hundred other names. Bras de Fer was the 
one he went by at Toulon — and a real devil he was in the 
Bagnea ! He escaped three times, and was twice caught and 
brought back again. The third time he killed one sentry, in- 
jured another for life, and got clear off. . That was five years 
ago, and I left soon after. I suppose, if you saw him in Paris 
the other day, he has kept clear of Toulon ever since." 

" But was he in for life ?" said Muller, eagerly. 

" Travaux forcii & perpitutti," replied Guichet, touching hia 
own shoulder significantly with the thumb of his right hand. 

Mllller sprang to his feet. 

"Enough," he said, " That is all I wanted to know. Guichet, 
mora ck^, I am your debtor for life. We will talk about the 
sittings when you have more time to dispose of. Adieu." 

" But, M'sieur Muller, you won't get me into trouble \" ex- 
claimed the model, eagerly. " Tou won't make any use of mj 
words 1" 

*' Why, supposing I went direct to the Prefecture, what 
trouble could I possibly get you into, mon ami ?" replied MUiler. 

The model looked down in silence. 

" Tou are a brave man. You do not fear the vengeance of 
Bras de Fer, or hia friends ?" 

" No, M'sieur — it's not that." 

" What is it, then V 

" M'sieur . . . ." 

" Pshaw, man ! Speak up." 

" It is not that you would get nie personally into trouble, 
M'sieur Muller," said Guichet, slowly. "I am no coward, I 
hope — a coward would make a bad Garde Chiourme at Toulon, 
I fancy. And I'm not an escaped foTfat. But — but, you see, 
I've worked my way into a connection here in Paris, and I've 
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made myself a good name among the artists, and ... . and I 
hold to that good name above everything ia the world." 

" Naturally — rightly. But what has that to do with Leuoir ?" 

" Ah, M'sieur Miiller, if" you knew more about me, you would 
not need telling how much it has to do with him ! I was not 
always a Garde Chiourme at Toulon. I waa promoted to it after 
a time, for good eonduofc, you know, and that sort of thing. 
But— but I began differently — I began by wearing the prisou 
dress, and working in the i^uarries." 

" My good fellow," said Miiller, gently, " I half suspected 
this— I am not surprised; and I respect you for having re- 
deemed that past in the way you have redeemed it." 

" Thanli you. M'sieur Miiller ; but you see, redeemed or un- 
redeemed, I'd rather be lying at the bottom of the Seine than 
have it rise up against me now." 

" We are men of honor," said Muller, " and your secret ia 
safe with us." 

" Not if you go to the Prefecture and inform against Bras de 
Fer on my words," exclaimed the model, eagerly. " How can 
I appear against him — Guiohet the model — fru h 1 Garde 
Chiourme— Guiohet the /orjaf.? M'sieu M 11 I Id never 
hold my head up again. It would be th f 

" You shall not appear against him, d 1 1! be the 
ruin of you, Guichct," said Miiller. ' Th I p m e you. 
Only assure me that what you have said ly —that 

Bras de Fer and Lenoir are one and the s m p — soaped 
/orgal, condemned for life to the galleys. 

" That's as true, M'sieur Miiller, as tha G d n h aven," 
said the model, emphatically. 

" Then I can prove it without your testimony — I can prove it 
by simply summoning any of the Toulon authorities to identify 



" Or by stripping his shirt off his back, and showing the 
brand on bis left shoulder," said Guiohet. " There you'll find 
it, T. F. as large as life — and .if it don't show at first, just you 
hit him a sharp blow with the flat of your hand, M'sieur Mill- 
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ler, and it will start out as red and fresh as if it bad been done 
only six months ago. Parhhu ! 1 remember the day be oame 
in, and the look in his face when the hot irun hissed iato his 
fiesh ! They roar like bulls, for the most part ; but be never 
flinched or spoke. He just turned & shade paler under the tan, 
and that was all." 

" Do you remeaiber what bis crime was ?" asked Miillor 

Guichet shook his bead. 

" Not distinctly," he said. " I only know that be was in for 
a good deal, and had a lot of things proved against him on his 
trial. But jou can find all that out for yourself, easily enough. 
He was tried in Paris, about fourteen years ago, and it's all in 
print, if you only know where to look for it." 

" Then I'll find it, if I have to wade through half the BibHo- 
thSque Nationale !" said Miiller. " Adieu, Guichet — you have 
done me a great service, and you may be sure I will do nothing 
to betray you. Let us shake hands upon it." 

The color rushed into the model's swarthy cheeks. 

" Comment, M'sieur Mijller !" be said, hesitatingly. " You 
offer to shake hands with mo — after what I have told you ?" 

" Ten times more willing than before, more ami," said Mlilier. 
" Did I not tell you just now that I respected you for having 
redeemed that past, and shall I not give my band where I give 
my respect?." 

The model grasped his outstretched hand with a vehemence 
that made Miiller wince again. 

" Thank jou," ho said, in a low, deep voice. " Thank you. 
Death of ray life ! M'sieur Miiller, I'd go to the galleys again 
for you, after this — if you asked me." 

" Agreed. Only when I do ask you, it shall be to pay a visit 
of ceremony to Monsieur Bras de Fer, when be is safely lodged 
again at Toulon with a chain round his leg, and a cannoa-ball at 
the end of it." 

And with this Miiller turned away laughingly, end I followed 
him down the dimly-lighted stairs. 

" By Jove !" he said, ■' what a grip the fellow gave me ! I'd 
as soon shake bands with the Commendatore in Don Giovanni." 
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CHAPTER SXXVIII. 

NtlMBER TWO HUNDRED ATJD SEVEN. 

MtfLLER, when he SO confidently proposed to visit Bras de 
Fer in hia future retirement at Toulon, believed that he had 
only to lodge his information with the proper authorities, and 
see the whole affair settled out of hand. He had not taken the 
hureaueratio ajstem into consideration ; and he had forgotten 
how little positive evidence he had to offer. It was no easier 
then than now to inspire the ofEcial mind with either insight or 
decision ; and the police of Paris, inasmuch as they in no wise 
differed from the pohoe of to-daj, yesterday, or to-morrow, were 
slow to understand, slow to believe, and slower still to aet. 

An escaped conviot? Monsieur le Chef du Bureau, upon 
whom we took the liberty of waiting the next morning, could 
scarcely take in the bare possibility of such a fact. An escaped 
convict? Bah! no convict could possibly escape under the 
present admirable system. Continent ! He effected his escape 
some years ago? How many years ago? In what yard, in 
what ward, under what number was he entered in the official 
books ? E'oT what offence was ho convicted ? Had Monsieur 
seen him at Toulon ? — and was Monsieur prepared to swear that 
Lenoir and Bras de Fer were one and the same person ? How ! 
Monsieur proposed to identify a certain individual, and yet was 
bl f Ij hes q Would Monsieur be 

pi d f wh d 1 undertook to denounce 

1 dddl dwhpfh was prepared to produce 
fi m f h 

T 11 wh h fB 1 te h I Her, who (wanting Gui- 

chet 3 e m yj h d oth ^ha h s i tense personal conviction 
to put forward, could only reply that he was ready to pledge him- 
self to the accuracy of his information ; and that if Monsieur the 
Ohef du Bureau would be at the pains to call in any Toulon official 
of a few years' standing, he would undoubtedly find that the 
person now described as calling himself Lenoir, and the person 
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mlj known in the Bagnes as Bras de Fer, were indeed 
'■ one and the same." 

Whereupon Monsieur le Chef — a pompous personage, with a 
bald head and a white moustache — shrugged his 
incredulously, had the honor to point out t 
Government could bj no means be at the e 
an inspector from Toulon to Paris on so shadowy ai 
a statement, and polit-ely bowed us out. 

Thus rebulTed, Miiller began to despair of present 
whilst I, in default of any brighter idea, proposed that he should 
take legal advice on the subject. So we went to a certain avo- 
oat, in a little street adjoining the ificole de Droit, and there pur- 
chased as much wisdom as might be bought for the sum of five 
francs sterling. 

The avooat, happily, was fertile in suggestions. This, he said, 
was not a case for a witne^. Here was no question of appear- 
ing before a court. With the foregone offences of either Le- 
noir or Bras de Per, we bad nothing to do ; and to convict them 
of sucK offences formed no part of our plan. We only sought 
to show that Lenoir and Bras do Fer were in truth " one and 
the same person," and we could only do so upon the authority 
of some third party who had seen both. Now Monsieur Miiller 
had seen Lenoir, but not Bras de Fer; and Guichet had seen 
Bras de Fer, but not Lenoir. Here, then, was the real diffi- 
culty; and here, he hoped, its obvious solution. Let Guichet 
be taken to some place where, being himself unseen, he may 
obtain a glimpse of Lenoir. This done, he can, in a private in- 
terview of two minutes, state his conviction to Monsieur the Chef 
de Bureau — voilA tout ! If, however, the said Guichet can be 
persuaded by no considerations either of interest or justice, then 
another very simple course remains open. Every newly-arrived 
convict in every penal establishment throughout France is photo- 
graphed on his entrance into the Bagne, and these photographs 
are duly preserved for purposes of identification like the present. 
Supposing therefore 3Iras de Fer had not escaped from Toulon 
before the introduction of this system, hia portrait wouid exist 
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in the official books to this day, and might doubtless be obtained, 
if proper application were made through an official uhanaei. 

Armed with this information, and knowing that any attempt 
to induce G-uichet to move further in the mattCT would be use- 
less, we then went back to the B d h d fli 1 y 
succeeded in persuading M. le Ci f to J T 1 f h 
photograph. This done, we coi Id ly w dt p 

Briefly, then, we did wait and w p — h h 1 

condition was not easy; for even I wl by cT 

posed to sympathize with Mull h 1 d f h f 

Marie, could not but feel a stra f te 

this ehassE au format. And so a w k d by 11 

one memorable afternoon, when M 11 h g d 

my rooms in hot haste, about an b f h m wl w 

usually met to go to dinner, and 1 m w h — 

"Good news, monvieax! go w 11 h g ph h 

come— and I have been to the B — d I h 

identified my man — and he will b d gh as iy 

as that he carries T. F. on his ah Id 

" You are certain he ia the same ?" I said, 

" As certain as I am of my own face when I see it in the 
looking-glass." 

And then he went on to say that a party of soldiers were to 
be in readiness a couple of hours hence, in a shop commanding 
Madame MarSt's door; that he, Miiller, was to be there to watch 
with them till Lenoir either came out from or went into the 
house ; and that as soon as he pointed him out to the sergeant 
in command, he was to be arrested, put into a cab waitiug for 
the purpose, and conveyed to La Eoquette. 

Behold us, then, at the time prescribed, lounging in the door- 
way of a small shop adjoining the private entrance to Madame 
Mar8t's house; our hands in our pockets; our cigars in our 
mouths; our whole attitude expressive of idleness and uncon- 
cern. The wintry evening has closed in rapidly. The street is 
bright with lamps, and busy with passers^. The shop behind 
ua is quit« dark — so dark that not the keenest observer passing 
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by could detect the dusky group of soldiers slttiag oa the counter 
withiu, or the gleaming of the ninakot-barrels which rest between 
their knees. The sergeant m command, a restless, black-eyed, 
intelligent little Gaboon, about fiye feet four in height, with a 
revolver stuck in bis belt, paces impatiently to and fro, and 
whistles softly between bis teeth. The men, four in number, 
whisper together from time to time, or swing their feefcin silence. 
Thus the minutps gi> by heavily; for it is weary work wait- 
ing in this way, uncertain how long the watoh may last, and not 
daring to relax the vigilance of eye and ear for a single moment. 



h d h n pas 

P 

Shfih b dT kk 

Thffi oPPy ^ V 

close h d th "M d m M t b tt rs 1 b n put 

up by th b y n th Ik p m h h g ), and 

the chff b Id f th q te h 1 th night, 

flits by w h k nd 1 th b t f tl ters 

The Id th t y w 1 bSy f m m to time ; 

and th g t wh tu !ly t mp d p ition, 

exclaim f h w th t m w th n h bl riety, 

howev th h f pi t — 

" Jtf , no rf 7 a; « ^^( <f w 11 b m f ours 

never come?" 

To which inquiry, though not directly addressed to myself, 
I reply, as I have already replied once or twice before, that he 
may come immediately, or that he may not come for hours; and 
that all we can do is to wait and be patient. In the midst of 
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wliioli explanation, Miiller suddenly laya his hand on mj arm, 
makes a sign h dp eagerly down the street. 

There is a t n m p q y the opposite side of the 

way. For my I d ^ one at such a distance, 

especially by gh b ft u k n v eye, made keener still 

by jealonay, id fi h m g 

It is LeDoir 

He wears a k y b to ed, and comes on with a 

light, rapid st p u pe h ng The sergeant gives the 

word — the so d p t — I draw back into the 

gloom of the h p — d y R u mains, smoking his ciga- 

rette and loung h d P ■ 

Then Leno i:, ft u ler, affecting to observe 

him for the first time, looks up, and without lifting his hat, says 
loudly : — 

" Comment ! have I the honor of saluting Monsieur Lenoir ?" 

Whereupon Lenoir, thrown off his guard by the suddenness 
of the address, hesitates — seems about to reply — checks him- 
self— quickens hLs pace, and passes without a word. 

The next instant he is surrounded. The butt ends of four 
muskets rattle on the pavement — the sergeant's hand is on his 
shoulder — Ihe sergeant's vuice ringi in his ear. 

" Number two bundled and seven, you are my prisoner 1" 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE END OP BRAS DE PER. 

Lenoik'b first impulse was to struggle in silence; then, find- 
ing escape hopeless, he folded his arms and submitted. 

" So, it is Monsieur Miiller who has done me this service," 
be said coldly ; but with a flash in his eye like the sudden glint 
in the eye of a cobra di capello. " I will take oare not to bo 
unmindful of the obligation." 

Then, turning impatiently upon the sergeant ; — 
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" Have jou no carriage afc hand ?" he said, Bhaq)ly ; " or do 
you want to collect a crowd ia the street?" 

The cab, however, which had been waiting a few doora lower 
down, drove up while he was speaking. The sergeant hurried 
hitn Id ; the half-dozen loiterers who had already gathered about 
us pressed eagerly forward ; two of the soldiers and the sergeant 
got inside; Miiller and I scrambled up beside the driver; word 
was given " to the Prefecture of Police ;" and we drove rapidly 
away down the Rue du Faubourg St. Denis, through the arch 
of Louis Quatorze, out upon the bright noisy Boulevard, and 
on through thoroughfares as brilliant and crowded aa at midday, 
towards the quays and the river. 

Arrived at the Qua! des Orf^vres, we alighted at the Pre- 
fecture, and were conducted through a series of ante-rooma and 
corridors into the presence of the same bald-headed Chef de 
Bureau whom we had seen on each previous occasion. He looked 
up as we came in, pressed the spring of a small bell that stood 
upon his desk, and growled something in the ear of a clerk who 
answered the summons. 

"Sergeant," he said, pompously, "bring the prisoner under 
the gas-burner." 

Lenoir, without waiting to be brought, took a couple of steps 
forward, and placed himself in the light. 

Monsieur le Chef then took out bis double eye-glass, and pro- 
ceeded to compare Lenoir's face, feature by feature, with a photo- 
graph which he took out of his pocket-book for the purpose. 

" Are you prepared, Monsieur," he said, addressing Miiller 
for the first time — " are you, I say, prepared to identify the 
prisoner upon oath ?" 

" Within certain limitations — yes," repl d Mull 

" Certain limitations !" exclaimed the CI f ly What 

do you mean by ' certain limitations V H he man whom 

you accuse, and here is the photograph. \ y u I t, pre- 

pared to make your deposition before M n u 1 P f t that 
they are one and the same person ?" 

" I am neither more nor less prepared. Monsieur," said Mill- 
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ler, " than you are ; or than Monsieur le Pr^fet, when he has 
the opportunity of judging As I haie already had the honor 
of informing you, I saw the prisoner for the first time about two 
months since. Having rpaiou to beheve that he was living in 
Paris under an assumed name, and weaving a decoration to 
which ho had no right I prosecuted certain inquiries about him. 
The result of those inquiries led me to conclude that he was 
an escaped convict from the Bagnes of Toulon. Never having 
seen him at Toulon, I was unable to prove this fact without 
assistance. You, Monsieur, have furnished that assistance, and 
the proof is now in your hand. It only remains for Monsieur le 
Pr^fet and yourself to decide upon its value." 

"Give me the photograph, Monsieur Marmot," said a pale 
little man in blue spectacles, who had come in unobserved from 
a door behind us, while Miiller was speaking. 

The bald-headed Chef jumped up with great alacrity, bowed 
hke a second Sir Pertinas, and handed over the photograph. 

"The peculiar difficulty of this case, Monsieur le Pr^fet" 

The Pr^fet waved his hand. 

" Thanks, Monsieur Marmot," he said, " I know all the par- 
ticulars of this case. You need not trouble to explain them. 
So this is the photograph forwarded from Toulon. Well — well I 
Sergeant, strip the prisoner's shoulders." 

A sudden quiver shot over Lenoir's face at this order, and his 
cheek blenched under the tan ; but he neither spoke nor re- 
sisted. The next moment his coat and waistcoat were lying on 
the ground; his shirt, torn in the rough handling, was hanging 
round his loins, and he stood before us naked to the waist, lean, 
brown, muscular—a torso of an athlete done in bronze. 

We pressed round eagerly. Monsieur le Chef put up his 
double eye-glass ; Monsier le Pr^fet took off his blue spectacles. 

" So — so," he said, pointing with the end of his glasses to- 
wards a whitish, indefinite kind of scar on Lenoir's left shoul- 
der, " here is a mark like a burn. Is this the brand ?" 

The sergeant nodded. 
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" V'l^, M'aieur le Pr^fet !" he said, and struck the spot 
smartly with his open palm. iDstantij the smitten place turned 
livid, while from the midst of it, like the handwriting on the 
wall, the fata! letters T. F. sprang out in characters of fire. 

Lenoir flashed a savage glance upon us, and checked the im- 
precation that rose to his lips. Monsieur le Prfifet, with a little 
nod of satisfaction, put on his glasses again, went over to the 
table, took out a printed form from a certain drawer, dipped a 

" Sergeant, you will take this order, and convey Number Two 
H d d ' d S to th B t th t. m t II Thu 

dy twh hwllbdfdbktTl byth n- 

1 1 wh h i tw h ft m d ht M u 

"\Iull th G t d bl d to y u f th a. t 

y u h nd 1 th t tl tte Y u p b 

bly aw th t t! p t m 1 g Ity f 

p dnud d I fffej dhfg d 

th 1 k Th r t 1 d bt d t M M 

m t (h h 1 d h h d t th b !dh d d th f) 

wh h t d w t! h I 1 nd tell g 

M Mmtmra pf tlkbwd d 

b w d g nd f 11 w 1 M n u 1 P ^f t b q ly to 

the door. On the threshold, the great little man paused, tnrned, 
and said very quietly ; " Tou understand, sergeant, this prisoner 
does not escupe again ;" and so vanished', leaving Monsieur Mar- 
mot Btill bowing in the doorway. 

Then the sergeant hurried on Lenoir's coat and waistcoat, 
clapped a pair of handcuffs on his wrists, thrust his hat on his 
head, and prepared to be gone; Monsieur, the bald-headed, 
looking on, meanwhile, with the utmost complacency, as if tak- 
ing to himself all the merit of discovery and capture. 

" Pardon, Messieurs," said the Serjeant, when all was ready. 
" Pardon^but here is a fellow for whom I am responsible now, 
and who must be strictly looked after. I shall have to put a 
gendarme ou the bos from here to the Bicgtre, instead of you 
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" All right, mon ami," said Muller. " I suppose we should 
not have been admitted if we had gone with yoa ?" 

" Nay, I could pass you in, Messieurs, if you cared to see .the 
affair to the end, and followed in another _^ocre." 

So we said we would see it to the end, and following the pris- 
oner and hie guard through all the rooms and corridors by which 
we had come, picked up a second cab on the Quai des Orfevres, 
just outside the Prefecture of Police. 

It was now close upon midnight. The sky was flecked with 
driving clouds. The moon had just risen above the towers of 
Notre Damu. The quays were silent and deserted. The river 
hurried along, swirling and turbulent. The sergeant's cab led 
the way, and the driver, instead of turning back towards the 
Pont Neuf, followed the iine of the quays along the southern 
bank of the He de la Cit^ ; passing the Morgue — a mass of sin- 
ister shadow ; passing the HStel Dieu ; traversing the Parvis 
Notre Dame ; and making for the long bridge, then called the 
Pont Louis Philippe, which connects the two river islands with 
the northern half of Paris. 

" It is a wild-iookiug night," said Miiller, as we drove under 
the mountainous shadow of Notre Dame and came out again in 
sight of the river. 

'' And it is a mild business to be out upon," I added. " I 
wonder if this is the end of it ?" 

The words were scarcely past my lips when the door of the 
cab ahead flew suddenly open, and a swift, something, more hke 
a shadow than a man, darted across the moonlight, sprang upon 
the parapet of the bridge, and disappeared ! 

In an instant we were all out — all rushing to and fro — all 
shouting— all wild with surprise and confusion. 

" One man to the Pont d'Areole !" thundered the sergeant, 
running along the perapet, revolver in hand, -'One to the 
Quai Bourbon— one to the Pont de la Cit6 ! Wateh up stream 
and down ! The moment he shows his head above water, fire !" 

"But, in Heaven's name, how did he escape ?" exclaimed 
MJiller. 

22 
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" Grand Dteu ! who oaa teil — unless te is the very devil ?" 
cried the sei^eant, distractedly. " The handcuffs were on the 
floor, the door was open, and he was gone in a breath ! Hold ! 
What's that?" 

The soldier on the Pont de la Cit:6 gave a shout and fired. 
There waa a spjash — a plunge — a rush to the opposite parapet. 

" There he goes !" 

"Where?" 

" He has dived again I" 

" Look — look yonder — between the floating bath and the 

The sergeant stood motionless, his revolver ready cooked — 
the water swirled and eddied, eddied and parted — a dark dot 
rose for a second to th f ' 

Three shots fired at h m m ( n by h a 

tw • by the soldiers) r h ply h 1 h d w 

echoed with startling s Id n d a^, n um 1 b 

tressed walls of Notre Dm E hi hhdddwj 

or the last faint smoke w h had fddwb w p'lg 
to the spot, and all th j j w w h a f h g 

crowd. The sergeant bk 1 hglmwhhdm 
upon the box. 

" Bid the boatmen d gh juhbw hw 

bridges," he said, " and b 1 bdyptohP 

Then, turning to Miill nd my If I am y ubl y u 

again. Messieurs," he said, -' hut I must ask you to come back 
once more to the Quai des Orfdvres, to depose to the facts which 
have just happened," 

" But is the man shot, or haa he escaped ?" asked a breath- 
less bystander. 

" Both," said the sergeant, with a grim smile, replacing his 
revolver in his belt. " He has escaped Toulon ; but he haa 
gone to the bottom of the Seine with something like six ounces 
of lead in his skull." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE ENIGMA OP THE THIRD STORY. 
Who ever loTed, that loved not at first sight f— Marlowk. 
In Paris, a lodging-house (or, as they prefer to style it, a 
hStel meubU) ia a little town in itself; a beehive swarming from 
baaement to attic; a. miniature model of the great world beyond, 
with ail its loves and hatreds, jealousies, aspirations, and strug- 
gles. Like that world, it contains several grades of society, 
but with this difference, that those who therein occupy the 
loftiest position are held in the lowest estimation. Thus, the 
fifth-floor lodgers turn up their noses at the inhabitants of the 
attics ; while the fifth-floor is in its turn scorned by tho fourth, 
and the fourth is despised by the third, and the third by the 
second, down t« the magnificent dwellers on th&premier itage, who 
live in majestic disdaia of everybody above or beneath them, 
from ihe grisettes in the garret, to the concierge who has care 
of the cellars. 

The house in which I lived in the Citfi Bergfere waa, in fact, 
a double house, and contained no fewer than thirty tenants, 
some of whom had wires, children, and servants. It consisted 
of sis floors, and each floor contained from eight to ten rooms. 
These were Set in single chambers, or in suites, as the case might 
be; and on the outer doors opening round the landings were 
painted the names, or aflased the visiting-cards, of the dwellers 
within. My own third-floor neighbors were four in number. 
To my left lived a certain Monsieur, and Madame Lemeroier, a 
retired couple from Alsace. Opposite their door, on the other 
side of the well staircase, dwelt one Monsieur Cliquot, an elderly 
ome public office; next to him, Signer Milanesi, an 
I refugee who played in the orchestra at the VarUUg 
every night, was given to practising the violoncello by day, and 
wore as much hair about his face as a Skye-terrier. Lastly, in 
the apartment to my right, resided a lady, upon whose door was 
nailed a small visiting-card engraved with these words :— 
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Ihd dd hhusfor montha before I ever beheld 

h ! d 11 H Dufresnoy. When I did at last 

h p h one dusk autumnal oveuing, sbe 

w b k bl k 1 d darting past me like a bird on the 

wglpj. ddw h taircase in fewer moments tbati I 

k w I ly bserved her at the time, I had 

J 1 wl her the face uoder that veil was 

p y pi hi d koow whether the veil itself was 

h d Ch l!y i h t time Paris was yet new to me : 

M d m d I g 1 fluenoe was about me ; and, occu- 

p d d h h were with unprofitable matters, I 

took h d J f 1! w 1 dgers. Save, indeed, when the 

g f h m h to d violoncello woke me in the morn- 

w m sness of the vicinity of Signer 

Ml II d ly h e remembered that I was not the 

ly 1 b f 1 h d ory. 

N w h w h I p n all my eveoinga in my own quiet 

m I b m by mp p ble degrees, interested in the un- 
fa ta f h d g apartment. Sometimes, when 
1 h was 11 h 1 'ory turning of the page sounded 
u ly 1 d dims falling of a cinder startled me, 
I h d h h h b iogiiig softly to herself Every 
I whlhfmlr window streaming out over the 
b 1 d h ergreens with a midnight glow. 
d I w so late that even I had given up 
ud dg bdlh d her reading aloud, or pacing to 
and f h m f her own recitations. Listen as I 
would, I could only mate out that these recitatious were poetical 
fragments— I could only distinguish a certain ehauted metre, 
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the chiming of an occasional rhyme, the rising and falling of a 
voice more than commonly melodious. 

This vague interest gave place by-and-bj to active curiosity. 
I resolved to question Madame Bouisse, the concierge) and aa 
she, good soul ! loved gossip not wisely, but t«o well, I soon 
knew ali the little she had to tell. 

Mademoiselle Hortense, it appeared, was the enigma of the 
third story. She had resided in the house for more than two 
years. She earned her living by her labor ; went out teaching all 
the day ; sat ap at night, studying and writing ; had no friends ; 
received no visitors ; was as industrious as a bee, and aa proud 
as a princess. Books and flowers were her only friends, and 
her only luxuries. Poor as she was, she was continually filling 
her shelves with the former, and supplying her balcony with 
the latter. She lived frugally, drank no wine, ^ 
silent and reserved, and " like a real lady," saic 
eierge, " paid her rent to the minute." 

This, and no more, had Madame Boulsse to tell. I had sought 
her in her own little retreat at the foot of the public staircase. 
It was a very wet afternoon, and under pretext of drying my 
boota by the fire, I stayed to make conversation and elicit what 
information I could. Now Madame Bouisse's sanctuary was a 
queer, dark, stuffy little cupboard devoted to many heterogeneous 
uses, and it " served her for parlor, kitchen, and ali." In one 
corner stood that famous article of furniture which became " a 
bed by night, a chest of drawers by day." Adjoining the bed 
was the fireplace; near the fireplace stood a corner cupboard 
filled with crockery and surmounted by a grand ormolu clock, 
singularly at variance with the rest of the articles. A table, a 
warming-pan, and a couple of chairs completed the furniture of 
the room, which, with all its contents, could scarcely have mea- 
sured more than eight feet square. On a shelf inside the door 
stood -thirty flat candlesticks; and on a row of nails just beneath 
them, hung two and twenty bright brass chamber-door keys — 
whereby an apt arithmetician might have divined that exactly 
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two-and-cweuty lodgers were out in the rain, and only eight 
housed comfortably within doors, 

" And how old should you suppose this lady to be 7" I asked, 
leaning idly against the lable whereon Madame Bouisse was pre- 
paring an unsavory dish of veal and garlic. 

The cmicicrge shrugged her ponderous shotilders. 

" Ah, hah, M'sieur, I am no judge of age," said she. 

" Weil— is she pretty ?" 

" I am no judge of beauty, either," grinned Madame Boufese. 

" But, my dear sou!," I expostulated, " you have eyes !" 

" Yours are younger than mine, mon enfant," retorted the fat 
eonciergt ; " and, as I see Mam'selle Hortense coming up to the 
door, I'd advise you to make use of them for yourself." 

And there, sure enough, was a tall and slender girl, dressed 
all in black, pausing to close up her umbrella at the threshold 
of the outer doorway. A porter followed her, carrying a heavy 
parcel. Having deposited this in the passage, he touched his 
cap and stated his charge. The young lady took out her purse, 
turned over the coins, shook her head, and finally came up to 
Madame's little sanctuary. 

" Will you be so obliging, Madame Bouisse," she said, " as to 
lend me a piece of ten sous 1 I have no small change left in my 
purse." 

How shall I describe her ? If I say that she was not particu- 
larly beautiful, I do her less than justice ; for she was beautiful, 
wich a pale, grave, serious beauty, unlike the ordinary beauty of 
woman. But even this, her beauty of feature, and color, and 
form, was eclipsed and overborne by that "true beauty of the 
sou!" which outshines all other, as the sun puts out the stars. 

There was in her face — or, perhaps, rather in her ezpression 
— an indefinable something that came upon me almost Hke a 
memory. Had I seen that face in some forgotten dream of long 
ago ? Brown-haired was she, and pale, with a brow " as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow," and eyes — 
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Ej'ee lit from withta, large, clear, lustroue, with a meaning in 
hem go prufouDcl and serious that it vaa almost sorrowful, — like 
be eyes of Giotto's saints and Cimabue's Madonnas. 

But I cannot describe her — 



I can onlj look back upon her with " my mind's eye," trying 
to see her as I saw her then I'or the first time, and striving to 
recall my fir.tt impressions. 

Madame tiauiase, meanwhile, searched in all the corners of 
her ample pockets, turned out her table-drawer, dived into the 
reeesaea of her husband's empty garments, and peeped into every 
ornament upon the chimney-piece; but in vain. There was no 
such thing as a ten-sous piece to be found. 

" Pray, M'sieur Basil," said she, " have you one?" 

" One what?" I ejaculated, startled out of my reverie. 

" Why, a ten-soua piece, to be sure. Don't you see that 
Mam'selle Horteuse is waitiog in her wet shoes, and that I have 
been hunting for the lust five minutes, and can't find one any- 
where ?" 

Blushing like a schooi-boy, and stammering some unintelligi- 
ble excuse, 1 pulled out a handful of francs and half-francs, and 
produced the eoio required. 

" Dame r' said the concierge. "This comes of using one's 
eyes too well, my young Monsieur. Hem ! I'm not so bUndbut 
that I can see as iiir as my neighbors." 

Mademoiselle Uortense had fortunately gone hack to settle 
with the porter, so this observation passed unheard. The man 
being dismissed, she came haek, carrying the parcel. It was 
evidently heavy, and she put it down on the nearest chair. 

'" I fear, Madame Bouisse," she said, " that I must ask yoli 
to help me with this. I am not strong enough to carry it 

More alert this time, I took a step ia advance, and offered my 
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" Will MademoiBelle permit me to take it?" I said. " I am 
going upstairs." 
She hesitated. 

" Many thanks," she said, reluctantly, " but . . . ." 
" But Madame Boulsse is busy," I urged, " and the pot au/eu 
will spoil if she leaves it on the fire." 

The fat concierge nodded, and patted me on the shoulder. 
" Let him carry the parcel, Mam'selle Hortense, she chuckled. 
" Let him carry it. M'sieur is your neighbor, and neighbors 
ahould be neighborly. Besides," she added.in an audible aside, 
" he is a hon gar^on — an Englishman — and a book-student like 
yourself." 

The young lady bent her head, civilly, but proudly. Com- 
pelled, as it seemed, to accept my help, she evidently wished to 
show me that I must nevertheless put forward no claim to 
fiirtber intercourse — not even on the plea of neighborhood. I 
understood her, and taking up the parcel, followed her in 
silence to her door on the third story. Here she paused and 
thanked me. 

" Pray let me carry it in for you," I said. 
Again she hesitated; but only for an instant. Too well-bred 
not to see that a refusal would now be a discourtesy, she un- 
locked the door, and held it open. 

The first room was an ante-chambor; the second a so^on some- 
what larger than my own, with a door to the right, loading into 
what I supposed would be her bedroom. At a glance, I took in 
all the detaifs of her home. There was her writing-table laden 
with books and papers, her desk, and her pile of manuscripts. 
At one end of the room stood a piano doing duty as a sideboard, 
and looking us if it were seldom opened. Some water-color 
drawings were pinned against the walls, and a well-filled boot- 
CMe stood in a recess beside the fireplace. Nothing escaped me 
— not even the shaded reading-lamp, nor the plain ebony time- 
piece, nor the bronze Apollo on the bracket above the piano, nor 
the sword over the mantelpiece, which seemed a strange orna- 
ment in the study of a gentle lady. Besides all this, there were 
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books everywhere, heaped upon the tables, ranged on sheWea, 
piled in corners, and scattered hither and thither in most 
admired disorder. It was, however, the only disorder there. 

I longed to linger, bat dared not. Having laid the parcel 
down npon the nearest chair, there was nothing left for me to 
do but to take my leave. Mademoiselle Dafresnoy still kept 
her hand upon the door. 

" Accept mj best thanks, sir," she said in English, with a 
pretty foreign accent, that seemed to give new mttsic to the dear 

" You have nothing to thank me for, Madernoiselle," I replied. 
She smiled, proudly still, bnt very sweetly, and closed the 

I went back to my room; it had become suddenly dark and 
desolate. I tried to read ; but ail subjects seemed ahke tedious 
and unprofitable. I could fix my attention to nothing; and so, 
becoming restless, I went out again, and wandered obont the 
dusky streets till evening fairly set in, and the shops were 
lighted, and the tide of passers-by began to flow faster in the 
direction of boulevard and theatre. 

The soft light of her shaded lamp streamed from her window 
when I came back, nor faded thence till two hours after mid- 
night. I watched it all the long evening, steaKng out from 
time to time upon my balcony, which adjoined her own, and 
welcoming the cool night air upon my brow. For I was fevered 
and disquieted, I knew not why, and my heart was stirred 
within me, strangely and sweetly. 

Such was my first meeting with Hortense Dufreanoy. No 
incident of it has since faded from my memory. Brief as it was, 
it had already turned all the current of my life I had fallen 
in love at first sight. Yes — in love ; for love it was — veal, 
passionate, earnest; a love destined to be the master- passion of 
all my future years. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

A CHRONICLE ABOUT FHOISSABT. 
See, Lncios, here's the book I soaght Tor bo ! 

Julius Csbak. 
.But nil be (hat he iras a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofrO) 
But all that he might of his frends hente, 
On bohes and on le ruing he is spentc. 

Chaucer. 

" LovE-iN-iULENESs" has passed into a proverb, and lovers, 
HomeLow, are not generally supposed to be industrious. I, how- 
ever, worked none tbc less zealously for being in love. I 
applied only the more closely to my studies, both roedica! and 
literary, and made better progress in both than I had made 
before. I was not ambitious ; but I had many incentives to 
work. I was anxious to satisfy my father. I earnestly desired 
to efface every unfavorable impression from the mind of Dr. 
Chfiron, and to gain, if possible, his esteem. I was proud of 
the friendship of Madame de Coureelles, and wished to prove 
the value that I plaoed upon her good opinion. Above all, I 
had a true and passionate love of learning — not that love which 
leadeth on to fame ; but rather that self-abandoning devotion 
which esehangeth willingly the world of action for the world of 
books, and, for an uninterrupted communion with the " souls 
of all that men held wise," bartereth away the society of the 
living. 

Little gregarious by nature, Paris had already ceased to 
delight me in the same way that it had delighted me at first. A 
" retired leisure," and the society of the woman whom T loved, 
grew to be the duy-dream of niy solitary life. And still, ever 
more and inoro plainly, it became evident to liie that for the 
career of the student I was designed by nuture. Eayle, Maglia- 
becchi of Florence, Isaac Heed, Sir Thomas Brown, Montaigne 
— those were the men whose lot in life I envied — those the 
literary anchorites in whose steps I would fain have followed. 
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But this was not to be so I worl.ed on ro*ie ear y itnd ed 
late gainel etperience toDk out my seccnd in'cription with 
credit a d had the satisfaction of knomiTig that I was fast 
toquiriDg the good opinion of Dr Chfiron Thu"! Chi stmas 
passed hy ■jnd Januarj with its hitter winds and lebruirj ict 
m brit,ht but frnst> And still witl out enciurijjem.'nt cr 
nope I went on loving H rtense Dufresnoy 

Mj opportunilies oi seeHig her were few ind br ef 4 {. iss 
ing bow in the hall r a distant good evening as we pj>:sed 
upon the sta rs fir some tin e made up the sum of our inter 
eour^ie Oraduilh however a tind of formal ae juamtance 
sprang ij. Ictween is a« ao [uaintan^'e fostered bj tiifles ind 
dpp ndent n (he idlest or what seemed the idlest casualties 
I sny seen ed for ftcn that which to her appeared the work 
of chnnce wjs the result if elaborate contrii ince on my part 
She htlle kuew when I met her en the stairciie how I had 
been listen n^ foi the last hour to catch the echo ct her step 
She httle Ireamed when I encountered 1 er at the corner of the 
street, how I had been concealed, till that moment, in the cafS 
over the way, rta]y to dart out as soon as she appeared m sight. 
I would then affect either a polite uncmeern (r in air of 
judicious surptse or pretend not to litt my eyps at all till she 
was nearly past, and I think I must have bi,en a verj lur actor, 
for it all succeeded capitally and I am net aware that she ever 
had the least suspicion of the truth Let me howe\er, recall 
one incident over which I had nocontril and which did more 
towards promoting our intercourse than all the rest 

It is a cold, bright morning in February. There is a brisk 
exhilaration in the air. The windows and gilded balconies 
sparkle in the sun, and it is pleasant to hear the frosty ring of 
oi>e's boots upon the pavement. It is a f?te to-day. Nothing 
is doing in the lecture -rooms, and I have the whole day before 
me. Meaning, therefore, to enjoy it over the fire and a hook, 
I wisely begin it by a walk. 

From the Cit^ BergSre, out along the right-hand side of the 
Boulevards, down past the front of the Madeleine, across the 
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stores of Paternoster Bow; and buy every book that I possess 
at second-hand. Nay, that it ia second-hand is in itself a paas 
port to my fayor. Somebody has read it before; therefore it is 
readable. Somebody has derived pleasure from it before ; there- 
fore I open it with a studeut'e sympathy, and am disposed to be 
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indalgent ere I have perused a single line. There are eases, 
however, in which I incline to luxury of binding. Just as I 
had rather have my historians in old calf and my chroniclers in 
black letter, so do I delight to soe mj modern poets, the Benja- 
mins of my affections, clothed in coats of many colors. For 
them no moroccos are too rich, and no " toolings" too elaborate. 
I love to see them smiling on me from the shelves of my book- 
cases, as glowing and varied as the sunset through a painted 

Standing here, then, to-day, dipping first into this work and 
then into that, I light upon a very curious and interesting 
edition of Froissart — an edition full of quaint engravings, and 
printed in the obsolete speiUng of two hundred years ago. The 
book is both a treasure and a bargain, being marked up at five 
and twenty franca. Only those who haunt book -stalls and 
luxuriate in old editions can appreciate the satisfaction with 
which I survey 

" That weight of wood, with leathern coat o'erlaid. 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 
The close pressed loaves unclosed for many an age, 
The dull red edging of the well-filled page, 
And the broad back, with stubborn ridges roll'd, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnished gold !" 

They only can sympathize in the eagerness wilh which I 
snatch up the precious volume, the haste with which I count 
out the five and twenty francs, the delight with which I see the 
deali'r's hand close on the sum, and know that the book is 
legally and indisputably mine ! Then how lovingly I embrace 
it under my arm, and taking advantage of my position as a pur- 
chaser, stroll leisurely round the inner ■warehouse, still courting 
that literary world which [in a library at leastj always turns its 
back npon its worshipper! 

" Pray, Monsieur," says a gentle voice at the door, "where 
is that old Froistart that I saw outside about a quarter of aa 
hoar ago ?" 

" Just sold, Madame," replies the bookseller, promptly. 
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'• Oh, how unfortunate ! — and I only went home for tha 
money !" csclaims the lady in a tone uf real dia appointment. 

Selfishly exultant, I hug (he hook more closely, turn to steal 
a glance at my defeated rival, and recognise — Mademoiselle 
Dufresnoy. 

She does not sec me. I am standing in the inner gloom of 
the shop, and she is already turning away. I follow her at a 
little distance; keep her in sight all the way home; let her go 
into the house some few seconds in advance, and then, sealing 
three stairs at a time, overtake her at the door of her apartment. 

Flnshed and hreathless, I stand beside her with Froissart in 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle," I say, hurriedly, "for having in- 
voluntarily forestalled you just now. I had just bought the 
book you wished to purchase." 

She looks at me with evident surprise and some coldness; but 
fiajs nothing. 

" And I am rejoiced to have this opportunity of transferring 
it to yoQ." 

Mademoiselle Dufresnoy makes a slight but decided gesture 
of refusal. 

"I would not deprive you of it, Monsieur," she says prompt- 
ly, " upon any oon.^ideration." 

" But, Mademoiselle, unless you allow me to reUaqiiish it in 
your favor, I beg to assure yon that I shall take the book back 
to the bookseller and exchange it for some other." 

'■ I cannot conceive why you should do that. Monsieur." 

" In order, Mademoiselle, that you may still have it in your 
power to become the purchaser." 

" And yet you wished to possess the book, or you would not 
have bought it." 

" I would not have bought it, Mademoiselle, if I had known 
that I should disappoint a — a lady by doing so," 

I was on the point of saying, " if I had known that I should 
disappoint you by so doing," but hesitated, and cheeked myself 
in time. 
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A haif-mocking smiie flitted across her lipa. 

" Monsieur is too self-sacrificing," she said. " Had I first 
hought the book, I should have kept it — being a woman. Re- 
Terse the case as you will, and show me aiij just reason why 
you should not do the same — being a man ?" 

" Nay, the merest by-law of courtesy . . ." I began, hesitat- 
ingly. 

" Do not think me ungracious, Monsieur," she interrupted, 
" if I hold that these so-called laws of courtesy are in truth but 
concessions, for the most part, from the strength of your sex to 

" Eh bien, Mademoiselle — what then ?" 

" Then, Monsieur, may there not be some women — myself, 
for instance — who do not care to be treated like children ?" 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle, but are you stating the case quite 
fairly? ,Is it not rather that we desire not to efi'ace the lost 
lingering tradition of the age of chivalry — not to reduce to prose 
the last faint echoes of that poeti'y which tempered the sword 
of tho Crusader and inspired the song of the Trouv6re ?" 

'■ Were it not better that the new age created a new code and 
a new poetry ?" said Mademoiselle Dafresuoy. 

"Perhaps; but I confess I love old forms and usages, and 
chng to creeds outworn. Above all, to that creed which in the 
age of powder and compliment, no less than in the age of chiv- 
alry, enjoined absolute devotion and courtesy towards women." 

" Against mere courtesy reasonably exercised and in due sea- 
son, I have nothing to say," repHed Mademoiselle Dufresnoy; 
" but the half -barbarous homage of the Middle Ages is as little 
to my taste as the scarcely less barbarous refinement of the Ad- 
dison and Georgian periods. Both are alike unsound, because 
both have a basis of insincerity. Just as there is a mock 
refinement more vulgar than simple vulgarity, so are there cour- 
tesies which humiliate and compliments that offend." 

" Mademoiselle is pleased to talk in paradoses," said I. 

Mademoiselle unlocked her door, and turning toward? me 
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with the same half.mocking emile and the same air of raillery, 

" Monsieur, it is written in your EngliBli tiatories that when 
John le Eon was taken captive after the battle of Cressy, the 
Black Prince rode bareheaded before him through the streets 
of London, and served him at table as the humblest of his at- 
'tondaats. But for a!l that, was John any the less a prisoner, or 
the Black Prince any the less a conqueror?" 

" You mean, perhaps, that you reject all courtesy based on 
ncre ceremonial. Let me then put the case of this IVoissart 
more plainly — as I would have done from the first, had I dared 
to speak the simple truth." 

" And that is . . . ?" 

" That it will give me more pleasure to resign the book to you, 
Mademoiselle, than to possess it myself." 

Mademoiselle Dufresnoy colors up, looks both haughty and 
amused, and ends by laughing. 

" In truth, Monsieur," she says merrily, " if your politeness 
threatened at first to be too universal, it ends by becoming un- 
necessarily particular." 

" Say rather, Mademoiselle, that you will not have the book 
on any terms !" I esclaim impatiently. 

" Because you have not yet offered it to me upon any just or 
reasonable grounds." 

" Well, then, bluntly and frankly, as student to student, X 
beg you to spare me the trouble of carrying this book hack to 
the Boulevard, Yours, Mademoiselle, was the first intention. 
You saw the book before I saw it. You would have bought it 
on the spot, but had to go home for the money. In common 
equity, it is yours. In common civility, as student to student, 
I offer it to you. Say, is it yes or no?" 

" Since you put it so simply and so generously, and since I 
believe you really wish me to accept your offer," replies Made- 
moiselle Dufresnoy, taking out her purse, " I suppose I must say 
—yes." 
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And with this, alie puts out her hand for the booli, and offers 
me iu return the sum of five and twenty francs. 

Pained at baring to accept the money, pained at being offered 
it, seeing no way of refusing it, and feel altogether more distress 
than is reasonable in a man brought up to the taking of fees; 
I affect not to see the coin, and, bowing, move away in the 
direction of my own door. 

" Pardon, Monsieur," she says, " but you forget that I am 
iu your debt." 

" And — and do you really insist . . ." 

She looks at me, half surprised and half offended. 

" If you do not take the money. Monsieur, how can I take 
the book 1" 

Bowing, I receive the unwelcome francs in my uawiiling palm. 

Still she lingers. 

" T — I have not thanked you as I ought for your generosity," 
she says, hesitatingly. 

" Generosity !" I repeat, glancing with some bitterness at the 
five and twenty francs. 

" True kindness, Monsieur, is neither bought nor sold," says 
the lady, with the loveliest smile in the world, and closes her 
door. 



CHAPTER XLn. 

THE OLD, OLD STORY, 



What thing is Love, which nought ca: 
Nonght save itself — even such a Ihiiig 



B W. Rai 



My acquaintance with Hortense Dufresnoy progressed slowly 
as ever, and not even the Froissart incident went far towai Is 
promoting it. Absorbed in her studies, living for the intellect 
only, too self-contained to know the need for sympathy, she con- 
tinued to be, at all events for mej the most inaccessible of God's 
And yet, despite her indifference, I loved her. Her 
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pale, proud face baunted me ; her voice hauoted me. I thought 
of her sometimes till it seemed impossible she should not io some 
way be conscious of how mj very soul was centred in her. But 
she knew nothing— guessed nothing — cared nothing; and the 
knowledge that I held no place in her life wrought in me at times 
till it became almost too bitter for endurance. 

And this waa love — real, passionate, earnest ; the first and last 
love of my heart, l>id I believe that I ever loved till now ? 
Ah ! uo ; for now only I felt the god in his strength, and be- 
held him in his beauty. Was I not blind till I had looted into 
her eyes and drunk of their light ? Was I not deaf till I had 
heard the music of her voice? Had I ever truly lived, or 
breathed, or known delight till now ? 

I never stayed to ask myself how this would end, or whither 
it would lead me. The mere act of loviuj; was too sweet for 
questioning. What cared I for the uncertainties of the future, 
having hope to live upon in the present? Was it not enough 
" to feed for aye my lamp and flames of love," and worship her 
till that worship became a religion and a rite ? 

And now, longing to achieve something which should extort 
at least her admiration, if not her love, I wished I were a soldier, 
that I might win glory for her — or a poet, that I might write 
verses in her praise which should be deathless — or a painter, 
that I might spend years of my life in copying the dear perfec- 
tion of her face. Ah ! and I would so copy it that all the world 
should be in love with it. Not a wave of her brown hair that I 
would not patiently follow through allits windings. Not the 
tender tracery of a blue tein upon her temples that I would not 
lovingly render through its transparent veil of skin. Not a 
depth of her dark eyes that I would not study, " deep drinking 
of the infinite." Alas I those eyes, so grave, so luminous, so 
steadfast ; — 

"Eyes 
With 
— eyes wherein dwelt "thought Iblded i 
painter need ever hope to copy them ? 
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And still she never dreamed how dear ahe had grown to me. 
She never knew how the very air seemed purer to n»e because 
she breathed it. Sho never guessed how I watuhed the Sight 
from her window night after night — how I listened to every 
murmur in her chamber — how I watched and waited for the 
merest glimpse of her as she passed by— how her lightest glance 
hiuried the pulses through my heart — how her coldest, word was 
garnered up in the treasure-house of my memory ! What cared 
she, though to her I had dedicated all the " book and volume 
of my brain ;" hallowed its every page with blazonings of her 
name ; and iiluminated it, for love of her, with fair images, and 
holy thoughts, and forms of saints and angels 
" Innumerable, of stains nod aplendid dyea 
As ftte iLe tiger-moth's deep damask'ci wings ?" 

Ah me ! her hand was never yet outstretched to nndo its 
golden clasps — her eye had never yet deigned to rest upon ita 
records. To her I was nothing, or less than nothing — a fellow- 
Htudent, a fellow-lodger, a stranger. 

And yet I loved her " with a love that was more than love " — 
with a love dearer than life and stronger than death — a love that, 
day after day, struck its roots deeper and farther into my very 
son!, never thence to be torn up here or hereafter. 



CHAPTER XLIir. 

ON A winter's evening. 



After a more than usually severe winter, the early spring 
came, crowned with rime instead of primroses. Paris was in- 
tensely cold. In March the Seine was stil! frozen, and snow lay 
thickly on the house-tops. Quiet at ail times, the little nook in 
which I lived became mouastically still, and at night, when the 
great gates were closed, and the footsteps of the passers-by fell 
noiselessly upon the trodden snow, you might have heard a 
whisper from one side of the street to the other. There wa» to 
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me something indescribably delightful about this silent solitude 
in the heart of a great city. 

Sitting beside the fire one evening, enjoyiug the profound calm 
of the place, attending from time to time to mj little coffee-pot 
on the hob, and fllowly turning the pages of a favorite author, I 
luxuriate in a state of mind half idle, half studious. Leaving 
off presently to iisten to some sound which I hear, or fancy I 
hear, in the adjoining room, I wonder for the twentieth time 
whether Hortense has yet returned from her long day's teach- 
ing ; and so rise— open my window — and look out. Yes ; the 
light from her reading-lamp streams out at last across the snow- 
laden balcony. Heigho ! it is something even to know that she 
is there so near me — divided only by a thin partition ! 

Trying to comfort myself with this thought, I close the win- 
dow again and return to my book, more restless and absent than 
before. Sitting thus, with the unturned leaf lingering between 
my thumb and forefinger, I bear a rapid footfall on the stairs, 
and a musical whistle which, growing louder as it draws nearer, 
breaks off at my door, and is followed by a prolonged assault 
and battery of the outer panels. 

" Welcome, noisiest of visitors !" I exclaim, knowing it to be 
MuUer before I even open the door. " You are quite a stranger. 
You have not been near me for a fortnight." 

" It will not be your fault, Signor Book-worm, if I don't be- 
come a stranger au, pied delalettre," ■t&^Mas'hv, cheerily. "Why, 
man, it is close upon three weeks since you have crossed the 
threshold of my door. The Quartier Latin is a^rieved by your 
neglect, and the fine arts t'other side of the water languish and 
are forlorn 

So saving he shakes the snow from his coat like a St. Ber- 
nard mastiff perches his cap on the head of the plaster Niobe 
that adorns my chiraney-piece, and lays aside the folio which he 
had been carrying under his arm. I, in the meanwhile, have 
wheeled an easy chair to the fire, brought out a bottle of Cham- 
bertin, and piled on more wood in honor of my guest. 

"' You caa't think," said I, shaking hands with him for the 
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second time, " how glad I am that you have come rouDd 
to-night." 

"I quite believe it," replied lie. "Tou must be bored to 
death, if these old busts are all the society you keep. Sacre 
now, d'une pipe ' how can a fellow Lepp up his conviviality by 
the perpetual contemplation of Niobe and Jupiter Tonans ? 
What do you mean by living such a lite aa this ? Have yoa 
iiiTno Trappist ^ Shall I head a subicription to present you 
with a J.?'.!, and an hour glass ?" 

"I'll have the skull made into a drinking cup, if you do. 
Take some wine " 

Miiller filled hi*! glass, tasted with the air of a connoisseur, 
and nodded approMugly 

" Chambertm, by the god Uicohua '" said he. " Napoleon's 
favorit* wine, and mine — evidence of the sympathy that exists 
between the truly great ' 

And, draining the glass, he burst into a song io praise of 
French wines, beginning— 

"Lb Chamberlm rend jojeux, 
Le NmtB r«nd infaligable, 
Le VolnaT rend amourens, 
Le Champagne rend amiable 
Grisoa5-nou9, nies chers amis, 

Vaut la richesse ; 
Four moi, d^ que le suia gris, 
Jo possdde tout Paris !" 
" Oh hush 1" said 1, uneasily ; " not so loud, pray 1" 
"Why not?" 

" The — the neighbors, you know. We cannot do as we would 
in the Quartier Latin." 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow. You don't swear yourself to 
silence when you take apartments in a }iStel meuhU ! You might 
as well live b a penitentiary ! — 

' De bouchons faisona an taa, 
£t B'il faut avoir la gontte, 
Au moiuB que ee ne soil paa 
Pour n'BToir bu qa'one goutta 1' " 
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" Kay, I implore you !" I interposed again. " The land- 
lord . . ." 
" Hang the landlord ! 

' Griaona-nons ' " 

" Well, but — but there is a lady in the nest room . . ." 

Miiller laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. 

" AUons done !" said he, " why not have told the truth at first ? 
Oh, you sly rogue ! You gaUlard ! This is your seclusion, 
is it ? This is your love of learning — this the secret of your 
researches into science and art ! What art, pray ? Ovid's ' Art 
of Love," I'll be sworn !" 

" " Laugh on, pray," I said, feeling my face and my temper 
growing hotj " but that lady, who is a stranger to me" .... 

" Oh — oh — oh \" oried Miiller. 

" Who is a stranger to me," I repeated, " and who passes her 
evenings in study, must not he annoyed by noises in my room. 
Surely, my dear fellow, you know me well enough to understand 
whether I am in jest or in earnest." 

Miiller laid his hand upon my sleeve. 

" Enough — enough," he said, smiling good-naturedly. " You 
are right, and I will be as dumb as Plato. What is the lady's 

" Dufresnoy," I answered, somewhat reluctantly. " Made- 
moiselle Dufresnoy." 

" Ay, but her Christian name !*' 

" Her Christian name," I faltered, more reluctant still. " I 
—I " 

" Don't say you don't know," said Miiller, maliciously. " It 
isn't worth while. After all, what does it matter ? Here's to 
her health, all the same — d, votre aante, Mademoiselle Dufresnoy ! 
What ! not drink her health, though I have filled your glass on 
purpose ?" 

There was no help for it, so I took the glass and drank the 
toast with the best grace I could. 

" And now, tell me," continued my companion, drawing nearer 
to the fire and settling himself with a confidential air that was 
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peculiarly provoking, " what is sbe like ? Young or old ? Dark 
or fair ? Plain or pretty ?" 

" Old," said I, desperately. " Old and ngly. Fifty at the 
least. Squints horribly." 

Then, thinking that I had been a little too emphatic, I 

" But a very ladylike person, and exceedingly well-informed." 

Miiller looked at me gravely, and filled his glass again. 

" I think I know the lady," said he. 

" Indeed ?" 

"Yes — by your description. You forgot to add, however, 
that she is gray." 

" To he sure — as a badger." 

" To say nothing of a club foot, an impediment in her speech, 
a voice Hke a raven's, and a hump Hke a dromedary's ! Ah ! 
my dear friend, what an amazingly comic fellow you are !" 

And the student hurst again into a peal of laughter so hearty 
and infectious that I could not have helped joining in it to save 

" And now," said he, when we had laughed ourselves out of 
breath, " now to the object of my visit. Do you remember ask- 
ing me, months ago, to make you a copy of an old portrait that 
you had taken a fancy to in some tumble-down chiteau near 
Muntlh^ry !" 

" To be sure ; and I have intended, over and over again, to 
remind you of it. Did you ever take the trouble to go over 
there and look at it?" 

" Look at it, indeed ! 1 should rather think so— and here is 
the proof. What does your connoisseurship say to it ?" 

Say to it ! Good heavens ! what could I say, what could I 
do, but flush up all suddenly with pleasure, and stare at it with- 
out power at first to utter a single word ? 

For it was like her — so like that it might have been her very 
portrait. The features were east in the same mould — the brow, 
perhaps, was a little less lofty — the smile a little less cold ; but 
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the eyes, the beautiful, lustrous, soul-lighted eyes were the same 
— the very same ! 

If she were to wear au old-fashioned dress, and deck her fair 
neck and arms with pearls, and put powder on her hair, and 
stand just so, with her hand upon one of the old atone urns in the 
garden of that deserted chateau, she would seem to bo standing 
for the portrait. 

Well might I feel, when I first saw her, that the beauty of her 
face was not wholly unfamiliar to me ! Wei! might I fancy I 
had seen her in some dream of long ago ! 

So this was the secret of it — and this picture was mine. Mine 
to hang before my desk when I was at work — mine to place at 
my bed's foot, where I might see it on first waking — mine to 
worship and adore, to weave fancies and build hopes upon, and 
" burn out the day in idle phantasies" of passionate devo- 

" Well," said Miiller impatiently, " what do you think of it 1" 

I looked up, like one dreaming, 

" Think of it !" I repeated. 

" Yes — do you think it like ?" ' 

" So hke that it might be her por ... I mean that it might 
be the original." 

" Oh, that's satisfactory. [ was afraid you were disap- 
pointed," 

" I was only silent from surprise and pleasure." 

" Well, however faithful the copy may be, you know, in these 
things one always misses the tone of age." 

" I would not have it look a day older !" I eseiaimed, never 
lifting my eyes from the canvas. 

Miiller came and looked down at it over my shoulder. 

" It is an interesting head," said he. " I have a great mind 
to introduce it into my nest year's competition picture." 

I started as if he had struck me. The thought was sacrilege I 

" For Heaven's sake do no such thing !" I ejaculated. 

" Why not ?" said he, opening his eyes in astonishment. 
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" I cannot tell you wty — at least not yet ; but "to — to confer 
a TOry particular obligation upon me, will you waive this point?" 

Miiller rubbed his head all over with both hands, and Bat 
down in the utmost perplexity. 

" Upon my soul and conscience," said be, " you are the most 
incomprehensible fellow I ever knew in my life !" 

" 1 am. I grant it. What then ? Let us see, I am to give 
you a hundred and fifty franes for this copy . . ." 

" I won't take it," said Miiller. " I mean you to accept it 
as a pledge of friendship aud good-will." 

" Kay, I insist On paying for it. I sbal! be proud to pay for 
it i but a hundred and flfiy are not enough. Let me give you 
three hundred, and promise me that you will not put the head 
into your picture!" 

Miiller laughed, and shook his own head resolutely. 

" I will give you both the portrait and the promise," said he; 
" but I won't take your mouoy, if I know it." 

^'But . . ," 

" But I won't — and so, if you don't like me well enough to 
accept such a trifle from me, I'll e'en carry the thing home 
again !" 

And, snatching up his cap and cloak, be made a feint of put- 
ting the portrait back into the folio. 

" Not for the world!" I esclaimed, taking possession of it 
without further remonstrance. " I would sooner part from all I 
possess. How can I ever thank you enough ?" 

" By never thanking me at all ! What little time the thing 
has cost me is overpaid, not only by the sight of your pleasure, 
hut by my own satisfaction in copying it. To copy a good work 
is to have a lesson from the painter, though he were dead a 
hundred years before; and the man who painted that portrait, 
be he who he might, has taught me a trick or two that I never 
knew before. Sapristi ! see if I don't dazzle you some day 
with an effect of white satin and pearls against a fair skin !" 

" An ingenious argument; but it leaves me unconvinced, all 
the same. How! you are not going to run away already? 
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Here's another bottle of Chambertin waiting to be opened ; and 
it is yet quite early." 

" Impossible ! I have promised to meet a couple of men up 
at the Prado, and have, besides, invited them afterwards to 
supper." 

" What is the Prado ?" 

" The Prado ! Why, is it possible that I have never yet in- 
troduced you to the Prado ? It's one of the jolliest places in 
all the Quartier Latiu — it's close to the Palais de Justice. You 
can dance there, or practise pistoi-shootiog, or play billiards, or 
BHp — or anything you please. Everybody smokes — ladies not 



" How very delightful !" 

" Oh, magnificent ! Won't you come with me? I know a 
doaen pretty girls who will be delighted to be introduced to 
you." 

" Not to-night, thank you," said I, laughing. 

" Well, another time ?" 

" Yes, to be sure — another time." 

" Well, good- night." 

" G-ood-night, and thank you again, a thousand times over." 

But he would not stay to hear me thank him, and was half 
way down the first flight before my sentence was finished. Just 
as I was going back into my room, and about to close the door, 
he called after me from the landing. 

" Hold, amigo I When my picture is done, I mean to give a 
bachelor's supper-party — chiefly students and chicards. Will 

" Gkdiy." 

" Adieu, then, I will let you know in time." 

And with this, he broke out into a fragment of Beranger, 
gave a cheerful good-night to Madame Bouisse in the hall, and 
was gone. 

And now to enjoy my picture. Now to lock the door, and 
trim the lamp, and piaoe it up against a pile of bocks, and sit 
down before it in silen! raptnre, like a devotee before the portrait 
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of his patron saint. Now I can ga*e, unreproved, into tboae 
eyea, and fancy they are hers. Now press my lips, unforbidden, 
upon that exquisite mouth, and believe it warm. Ah, will her 
eyes ever bo give back the look of love in miue ? Will her lips 
ever suffer mine to come so near ? Would she, if she knew the 
treasure I possessed, be displeased that I so worshipped it F 

Hanging over it thus, and suffering my thoughts to stray on 
at their own will aud pleasure, I am startled by the fall of some 
heavy object in the adjoining chamber. The fall is followed by 
a stifled cry. and then ail is again silent. 

To unlock mj door and rush to hers — to try vainly to open it 
— to cry " HoTt«nse ! Hortense ! what has happened ? For 
Heaven's sake, what has happened ?" is the work of but an in- 

The antechamber lay between, and I remembered that she 
oould not hear me. I ran back, knocked against the wall, and 
repeated : — 

" What has happened ? Tell me what has happened ?" 

Again I listened, and in that interval of suspense heard her 
garments rustle along the ground, then a deep sigh, and then 
the words : — 

" Nothing serious. I have hurt my hand." 

" Can you open the door ?" 

There was another long silence. 

" I cannot," she said at length, hut more faintly, 

" In God's name, try !" 

No answer. 
" Shall I get over the balcony ?" 

I waited another instant, heard nothing, and then, without, 
further hesitation, opened my own window and cUmbed the iron 
rail that separated her balcony from mine, leaving my footsteps 
trampled in the snow. 

I found her sitting on the floor, with her body bent forward 
and her head resting against the corner of a fallen bookcase. 
The scattered volumes lay all about. A half filled portmanteau 
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stood close by oq a chair. A travelling-cloak and a passport- 
case lay on the table. 

Seeing, yet scarcely noting all this, I flung myself on my 
knees beside her, and found that one hand and arm lay im- 
prisoned under the bookcase. She was not insensible, but pain 
had deprived her of the power of speech. I raised her head 
tenderly, and supported it against a chair ; then lifted the heavy 
bookcase, and, one by one, removed the volumes that had fallen 
upon her. 

Alas ! the white little hand all crushed and bleeding — the 
powerless arm— the brave mouth striving to be firm ! 

I took the poor maimed arm, made a temporary sling for It 
with my cravat, and, taking her up in my arms as if she had 
been an infant, carried her to the sofa. Then I closed the win- 
dow ; ran back to my own room for hot water ; tore up some old 
handkerchiefs for bandages; and so dressed and bound her 
wounds— blessing (for the first time in my life) the destiny that 
had made me a surgeon. 

" Are you in much pain ?" I asked, when all was done, 

" Not'now — but I feel very faint," 

I remembered my coffee in the next room, and brought it to 
her, I lifted her head, and supported her with my arm w hi la 
she drank it, 

" You are much better now," I said, when she had again lain 
down, " Tell me how it happened." 

She smiled languidly. 

" It was not my fault," she said, " but Froissart'a, Do you 
remember that Froissart ?" 

Eemember it I I should think so, 

" Froissart !" I esclaimed. " Why, what had he to do with 
it?" 

" Only this. I usually kept him on the top of the bookcase 
that fell down this evening. Just now, while preparing for a 
journey upon which I must start to-morrow morning, I thought 
to remove the book to a safer place; and so, instead of standing 
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on a cbair, I tried to reach up, and, reaching up, disturbed the 
balaaoe of the bookcase, and brought it down." 

" Could you not have got out of the way when you saw it 

" Yea— but T tried to prevent it, and bo was knocked down 
and imprisoned as you found me." 

" Merciful Heaven ! it might have killed you." 

" That was what flashed across my mind when I saw it coming," 
she replied, with a faint smile. 

" You spoke of a journey," I said presently, turning my face 
away lest she should read its story too plainly; "but now, of 
course, you must not move for a few days." 

" I most travel to-morrow," she said, with quiet decision. 

" Impossible I" 

" I have no alternative." 

" But think of the danger — the imprudence — the suffering." 

" Danger there oannot bo," she replied, with a touch of impa- 
tience in her voice. "Imprudent it may possibly be ; but of 
that I have no time to think. And as for the suffering, that con- 
eerns myself alone. There are mental pains harder to bear than 
the pains of the body, and the consciousness of a duty unfulfilled 
is one of the keenest of them. You urge in vain ; I must go. 
And now, since it is time you bade me good-night, let me thank 
you for your ready help and say good-bye." 

" But may I do no more for yoa V 

" Nothing — unless you will have the goodness to bid Madame 
Bouisse to come up-stairs, and finish packing my portmanteau 
for me," 

"At what hour do you start?" 

" At eight," 

" May I not go with you to the station, and see that you get 
a comfortable seat?" 

" Many thanks," she replied, coldly ; " but I do not go by 
rail, and my seat in the diligence is already taken," 

" You mill want some one to see to your luggage— to carry 
your cloaks " 
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" Madame Bouisse has promised to go with me to the Messa- 
geries." 

Silenced, and perhaps a little hurt, I rose to take my 

" I wish you a. safe journey, mademoieelle," I said, " and a 
safe return." 

" And think me, at the same time, an ungrateful patient." 

" I did not say that." 

" No — hu( you thought so. After all, it is possihle that I 
seem a;, I am undemonstrative — unused to the amenities of 
life — in short, I am only half- civilized. Pray, forgive me," 

"Mademoiselle," I said, "your apology pains me. I have 
nothing to forgive. I will send Madame Bouisse to you iraine- 
diately." 

And with this I had almost left the room, but paused upon 
the threshold. 

" Shall you he long away ?" I asked, with assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

" Shall I be long away ?" she repeated, dreamily. " How 
can I tell f" Then, correcting herself, " Oh, not long," she 
added. '' Not long. Perhaps a fortnight — perhaps a week." 

" Once more, then, good-night.'' 

" Gtod night she answered ab-sently; and I withdrew. 

I then went down sent Madame Bouisse to wait upon her, 
and sit up anxiously listening more than half the night. Next 
morniUp at seven I heard Ma lame Bouisse go in again. I 
dared not even go to her door to inquire how she had slept, lest 
I shiuld seem too persistent hut when they left the room and 
went drwnsta rs togetl er I flew to my window. 

I saw her oro-is the street in the gray morning. She walked 
feebly and wore d larg<, cloak that hid the disabled arm and 
coveri-d her to the feet Madame Bouisse trotted beside her 
with a bundle ot cl aksinl umbrellas; a porter followed with 
her 1 ttle portminteau jn his shoulder. 

An 1 h they passed under the archway across the trampled 
snow and \anished nut of sight 
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CHAPTER XLrV. 

A PEEBCEIFTION. 

A WEEK went bj — •> forinij,ht went by — and still Hoiten^e 
prolonged her mjstemus absence V, here cjuH she he gone ' 
A\ Ts she ill ' Had any lOCiJent befallen her on the road ' 
Vt hat if the wounded hand had failed to heal i* What if in 
flanimation had set in and b\ie were IviHe, even now sick and 
helple'ii among strannCrs ' These terrors iiaie ba(,k upon me 
at eve y moment and diove me almost to despair In vain I 
interrogated Madame Bouiaae The g od natured coneterje 
knew no more than myself and the little she had t tell only 
increased my uneasiness 

Hortense it appeired had taken two Buoh journeya before 
and had on both occimons started apparently at a moment S 
BDtice and with every indication ot anxiety ind haste Irom 
the first she returnei after an interval of more than three 
weeka from the second after about t ur or five days V ach 
absence had been tcUuwed bj a lon^, season of despondencT ind 
lassitule durin» which a^id the concierge Mademoiselle 
scarcely spoke or ate or slept but silent and pale as a ^host 
sat up later than ever with her boiks and jafers. As for this 
last journey, all she knew«bout it was that Mam'selle had had 
her passport regal ited tor fore s,a parts the afternoon of the day 
before she started 

" But oan yon not remember in what direction the diligence 
was going ?" I asked ap;ain and a^am 

" No, M'sieur — not in the least 

" Nor the name of the town to which her phce was taken ?" 

" I don't know that I ever heard it "M sieur 

" But at least you must have seen the address on the port- 
manteau ?" 

" Not I, M'sieur-— I never thought of booking at it." 

" Did she say nothing to account for the suddenness of her 
departure ?" 

"Nothing at all," 
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" Nor about her return either, Madame Bouisse ? Just think 
a moment — surely she said something about when jou might 
especfc her back again ?" 

" Nothing, M'sieur, except, by the way — " 
" Eseept what ?" 

"Dame! only thia — as she was just going to step into the 
diligence, she turned back and shook bands with me — Mam'selle 
Hortenae, proud as she is, is never above shaking hands with 
me, I can tell you, M'sieur." 

" No, no — I cau we31 believe it. Pray, go on !" 

" Well, M'sieur, she shakes bands with me, and she says, 
'Thank you, good Madame Bouisse, for all your kindness to 
me. . . . Hear that, M'sieur, ' good Madame Bouisse,'— the dear 
child !" 

" And then — ?" 

" Bah ! how impatient you are ! Well, then, she says (after 
thanking me, you observe) — ' I have paid you my rent, Madame 
Bouisse, up to the end of the present month, and if, when the 
time has expired, I have neither written nor returned, consider 
me still as your tenant. If, however, I do not conae back at a!l, 
I will let you know further respecting the care of ray books and 
other property.' " 

If she did not come back at all ! Oh, Heaven ! I had never 
contemplated such a possibility, I left Madame Bouisse with- 
out another word, and going up to my own rooms, flung myself 
upon my bed, as if I were stupefied. 

All that night, all the nest day, those words haunted me. 
They seemed to have burned themselves into my brain in let- 
ters of fire. Breaming, I woke up with them upon my lips ; 
reading, they started out upon me from the page. " If I never 
come back at all !" 

At last, when the fifth day came round— the fifth day of the 
third week of ber absence — I became so languid and despond- 
ing that I lost all power of application. 

Even Dr. ChSron noticed it, and calling me in the afternoon 
to hia private room, said : — 
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*' Basil Arbuthnot, you look ill. Are yoa working Mo hard ?" 

" I don't think so, sir." 

" Humph ! Are jou out much a,t night?" 

" Out, sir ?" 

" Tes — don't echo my words — do you go into society ; fre- 
quent balls, theatres, and so forth ?" 

" I have not done so, sir, for several months past."' 

" What is it, then ? Do you read late ?" 

" Eeally, sir, I hardly know — up to about one or two o'eloek, 
on the average, I believe." 

" Let me feel your pulse." 

I put out my wrist, and he held it for some seconds, looking 
keenly at me all tlie time. 

" Got anything on your mind ?" he asked, after he had 
dropped it again. " Want money, eh V 

" No, sir, thank you." 

" Home-siek F" 

" Not in the least." 

" Hah ' want amusement. Can't work perpetually — not rea- 
sonable to suppose it. There, wtore gar^on, " (taking a folded 
paper from his pocket-book) " there's a prescription for you. 
Make the moat of it." 

It was a stall-ticket for the opera. Too reatlesa and unhappy 
to reject any chance of relief, however temporary, I accepted 
it. and went. 

I had not been to a theatre since that night with Josephine, 
nor to the Italian Opera since I used to go with Madame de 
Marignan, As I went in listlessly and took my place, the 
lights, the noise, the multitude of faees, confused and dazzled 
me. Presently the curtain rose, and the piece began. The 
opera was / Cnpuktii I do not remember who the singers 
were-, I am not sure that I ever knew. To me they were Romeo 
and Juliet, and I was a dweller in Verona. The story, the 
music, the scenery, took a vivid hold upon my imagination. 
From the moment the curtain rose, I saw only the stage, and, 
except that I in some sort established a dim comparison between 
24 
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Komeo's sorrows and my own disquietude of miod, I seemed to 
lose all recollection of time and place, and almost of ray own 
identity. 

It seemed quite natural that that ill-fated pair of lovers should 
go through life, love, wed, and die singing. And why not? 
Are they not airy nothings, " born of romance, cradled in poet- 
ry, thinking other thoughts, and doing other deeds than ours ?" 
Ab they live in poetry, bo may they not with perfect fitness 
speak in song ? 

I went home in a dream, with the melodies ringing in my ears 
and the story lying heavy at my heart. I passed npstairs in the 
dark, went over to the window, and saw, oh joy ! the light— the 
dear, familiar, welcome, blessed light, streaming forth, as of old, 
from Hortense's cliaraber window ' 

To thank Heaven that -the was siie was my trst impulse — to 
step out on the haloony and watoh the light as though it were 
a part of herself, was the seonud I had not been thi.re many 
moments when it was obscured by a passing shadow The win- 
dow opened and she came out 

" Good-evening," she ^id in her onlm clear voice " I 
heard you out here, and thought jou nnght 'iko to know that, 
thanks to your treatment in the first instance and such oire as 
I have been able sinoe to gn e it, my hand is once mure m work- 
ing order," 

" You are kind to oome out and tell me so " I said I had 
no hope of seeing you to-night. "How long is it since you 
arrived?" 

" About two hours," she replied, oarelessly. 

" And you have been nearly three weeks away !" 

" Have I ?" said she, leaning her oheek upon her hand, and 
looking up dreamily into the night. "I did not count the 

" That proves you passed them happily," I said ; not without 
gome secret bitterness. 

" Happily !" she echoed. " What ia happiness ?" 
" A word ttat we all translate differently," I replied. 
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" And your own reading of it ?" she said, interrogatively. 

I hesitated. 

"Do jou inquire what is my need, individually?" I asked, 
" or do'jou want my general definition ?" 

" The latter." 

"I think, then, that the first requirement of happiness is 
work ; the second, success." 

She sighed. 

" I accept your definition," she said, " and hope that you may 
realize it to the full in your own experience. For myself, I have 
toiled and failed — sought, and found not. Judge, then, how I 
came to leave the days uncounted." 

The sadness of her attitude, the melancholy import of her 
words, the ahstraction of her manner, filled me with a vague 



" Failure is often the forerunner of Buccess," I replied, for 
want, perhaps, of something better to say. 

She shook her head drearily, and stood looking up at the sky, 
where, every now and then, the moon shone out fitfully between 
the flying clouds. 

" It is not the first time," she murmured, " nor will it he the 
last— and yet they say that God is mereiful." 

She had forgotten ray presence. These words were not spoken 
to me, h«t in answer to her own thoughts, I said nothing, but 
watched her upturned face. It was pale as the wan moon over- 
head ; thinner than before she went away; and sadder — oh, 
how much sadder ! 

She roused herself presently, and turning to me, said ;— " I 
beg jour pardon. I am very absent ; but I am greatly fatigued. 
I have been travelling incessantly for two days and nights." 

"Then I will wish you good-night at once," I said. 

" Good-night," she replied ; and went back into her room. 

The nest morning Dr. Oh^ron smiled one of his cold smiles, 
and said :— 

" You look better to-day, my young friend. I knew how it 
was with you — no worse malady, after all, than ennui. I shall 
take care to repeat the medicine from time to time." 
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OHAPTEE XLV. 

UNDER TEE STABS. 

HoPINO, yet scarcely eipeoting to see her, I went out upon 
my baleooy the nest night at the same hour ; but the light of 
her lamp was bright within, no shadow obscured it, and no win- 
dow opened. So, after waiting for more than an hour, I gave 
her up, and returned to my work.' I did this for six nights in 
succession. On the seventh she came. 

" You are fond of your balcony, fellow-student," said she. " I 
often hear you out here." 

" My room gets heated," I replied, " and my eyes weary, after 
several hours of hard reading; and this keen, clear air puts new 
life into one's brains." 

" Yes, it is deliciona," said she, looking up into the night. 
" How dark the space of heaven is, and. how bright are the 
stars I What a night for the Alps ! What a night to be upon 
some Alpine height, watching the moon througfi a good tele- 
scope, and waiting for the sunrise !" 

" Defer that wish for a few months," I replied smiling. " Tou 
would scarcely like Switzerland in her winter robes." 

" Nay, I prefer Switzerland in winter," she said. " I passed 
through part of the Jura about ten days ago, and saw nothing 
but snow. It was magnificent — like a paradise of pure marble 
awaiting the souls of all the sculptors of all the ages." 

" A fantastic idea," said I, " and spoken like an artist." 

" Like an artist !" she repeated, musingly, " Well, are not 
all students artists V 

" Not those who study the exact sciences — not the student 
of law or divinity — nor be who, like myself, is a student of 
medicine. He is the slave of Fact, and Art is the Eden of his 
banishmeat. His imagioatioQ is for ever captive. His horizon 
is for ever bounded. He is fettered by routine, and paralyzed 
by tradition. His very ideas must put on the livery of his pre- 
decessors } for in a profession where origidatity of thought stands 
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for the btackeat shade of original sin, skill — mere skill — must 
be the end of his ambition." 

She looked at me, and the moonlight showed me that sad 
smile which her lips so often wore. 

" You do not love jour profession," she said. 

" I do not, indeed." 

" And jet jou labor zealously to acquire it— how is that 7" 

" How is it with huiidreda of others ? Mj profession was 
chosen for me. I am not nij own master." 

" But are jou sure jou would be happier in some other pur- 
suit? Supposing, for instance, that you were free to begin 
again, what career do jou think you would prefer?" 

" I scarcely know, and I should scarcely care, so long as there 
was freedom of thought and speculation in it." 

"Geology, perhaps — or aatronomy," she suggested, laugh- 
ingly. 

" Merdl The bowels of the earth are too profound, and the 
heavens too lofty for me. I should choose some pursuit that 
would set the' Ariel of the imagination free. That is to say, I 
could be very happy if my life were devoted to Science, but my 
soul echoes to the name of Art." 

"The artist creates— the man of science discovers," said 
Hortcnse. " Beware lest you fancy you would prefer the work 
of creation only because you lack patience to pursue the work 
of discovery. Pardon me, if I suggest that you maj, perhaps, 
be fitted for neither. Your sphere, I fancj, is reflection — com- 
parison — criticism. You are not made for action, or work. Your 
taste is higher than your ambition, and you love learning better 
than fame. Am T right ?" 

" So right that I regret I can be read so easily." 

" And therefore, it may he that you would find yourself no 
happier with Art than with Science. You might even fall into 
deeper discouragement; for in Science every onward step is at 
least certain gain, but in Art every step is groping, and success 
is only another form of effort. " Art, in so far as it is more divine, 
is more unattainable, more evanescent, more «nsubstantial. It 
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needs aa much patience as Science, and the passionate devotion 
of aa entire life la as nothing in comparison with the magnitude 
of the work. Self-aaerifice, self-distrust, infinite patience, infinite 
disappointment — auoh is the lot of the artist, auch the law of 

" A melancholy creed." 

" But a true one. The divine ia doomed to suffering, and 
under the bays of the poet lurk ever the thorns of the self- 
immolator." 

" But, amid all this record of his paina, do you render no 
account of his pleasures ?" I asked. "You forget that he has 
moments of enjoyment lofty as his aims, and deep as his 
devotion. 

" I do not forget it," she said. I k w bu w !1 Alas ! 
is not the catalogue of his plea.su 1 no m 1 u h ly eoord 
of the two? Hopes which sh p n d pp n m n isions 
which cheat while they cnrapt d n h mbi r his 

waking hours — fellow-student, d n y h m h ? 

" I do ; believing that he woul 1 f h m f 1 fe of 

common-place annoyances and pi d pi as 

" Forego them ! Never, Wh h h d b n h guest 

of the gods would forego the D h H n a No— it 

is better to suffer than to stagnate. The artist and poet is over- 
paid inhisbrief snatches of joy. While they last, hia soul sings 
'at heaven's gate,' ai*d his forehead strikea the stars." 

She spoke with a rare and passionate enthusiasm ; aometimea 
pacing to and fro ; sometimes pausing with upturned face — 
" A daunlleas muse who eyes a dreadful fate !" 
There was a long, long silence — she looking at the stars, I 
upon her face. 

Bj-and-by she came over to where I stood, and leaned upon 
the railing that divided our separate territories. 

" Friend," said she, gravely, " be content. Art is the Sphini, 
and to question her is destruction. Enjoy books, pictures, musio, 
statues— rifle the world of beauty to satiety, if satiety be possible 
—but there pause Drink the wine ; seek not to crush the grape 
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Be happy, be useful, labor honestly upon fcbe task that is thine, 
and be assured that the work will itself achieve its reward. Is 
it nothing to relieve pain — to prolong the days of the sickly — 
to restore health to the suffering — to soothe the last pangs of 
the dying? Is it nothing to be followed by the prayers and 
blessing of those whom jou have restored to love, to fame, to the 
world's service ? To my thinking, the physician's trade hath 
something god-like in it. Be content. Harvey's discovery was 
as sublime as Newton's, and it were hard to say which did God's 
work best — Shakespeare or Jenner." 

" And you," I said, the passion that I could not ooneeal 
trembling in my voice ; " and you— what are you, poet, or 
painter, or musician, that you know and reason of all these 
things?" 

She laughed with a sudden change of mood, and shook her 

" I am a woman," said she. " Simply a woman — no more. 
One of the inferior sex ; and, as I told you long ago, only half 
civiliBed." 

" You are unlike every other woman !" 

'■' Possibly, because I am more useless. Strange as it may 
aeera, do you know I love art better than sewing, or^gossip, or 
dress; and hold my liberty to be a dower more precious than 
either beauty or riches ? And yet — I am a woman !" 

" The wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best !" 

" By no means. You are comparing me with Eve j but I am 
not in the least like Eve, I assure jou. She was an excellent 
housewife, and, if we may believe Milton, knew how to prepare 
'dulcet creams,' and all sorts of Paradisaical dainties for her 
husband's dinner. I, on the contrary, could not make a cream 
if Adam's life depended on it." 

" Eh iihn! of the theology of creams I know nothing. I only 
know that Eve was the first and fairest of her ses, and that you 
jwe as wise as you are beautiful." 

" Nay, that is what Titauia said to the ass," laughed Hortense. 
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" Your complimeuts become equivooal, fellow-atudeot. But 
hush ! what hour is that ?" 

She stood with uplifted finger. The air waa keen, and over 
the silence of the house-tops chimed the church-clocka — Two. 

" It is kte, and cold," said she, drawing her eloak mote closely 
round her. 

" Not later than you usually sit up," I replied. " Don't go 
yet. 'Tia now the very witching hour of night, when ohurch- 
yards yawn— — -" 

" I bog your pardon," she interrupted. " The churchyards 
have done yawning by this time, and, like other respectable 
citizens, are sound asleep. Let us follow their example. Good- 
night." 

'' Uood-night," I replied, reluctantly ; but almost before I had 
said it, she was gone. 

After this, as the winter wore away, and spring drew on, Hor- 
t«nse's balcony became once more a garden, and she used to 
attend to her flowers every evening. She always found me on 
my balcony when she came out, and soon our open-air meetings 
became such an established fact that, instead of parting with 
" good-night," we said " rait revoir — till to-morrow," At these 
tinjes we talked of many things ; sometimes of subjects abstract 
and mystical — of futurity, of death, of the spiritual life — but 
oftenost of Art in its manifold developments. And sometimes 
our speculations wandered on into the late hours of the night. 

And yet, for all our talking and all our community of tastes, 
we became not one jot more intimate. I still ioved in silence — 
she still lived in a world apart. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



How dreary 'tis for women to sit still 

On w n gb b fires, 

And h ar h p g them fw off. 

Adboba I.bioh. 
Abolished by h N 1 C n ention of 1793, re-estab- 

Jished in 1795 f m d ty h fi t Napoleon in 1803, and re- 
modelled in 81b n he n of the Bourbons, the Aca- 
d^ie Frang is d p ts bangea of fortune, name, and 
government, s a 1 b 1 nd pt nd d netitntion. It uonsiats of 
forty membe wh ffi mpile the great dictionary, 
and to enrich, purify, and preserve the language. It.asBiafa 
authors in distre^. It awards prizes for poetry, eloquence, and 
virtue ; and it bestows those honors with a noble impartiality 
that observes no distinction of Ees, rank, or party. To fill one 
of the forty fauteuila of the Academic Franjaiae ia the dai'iing 
ambition of every eminent Frenchman of letters. There the 
poet, the philosopher, the historian, the man of aoience, sit bide 
by side, and meet on equal ground. When a aeat falls vacant, 
when a prize is to be awarded, when an anniveraary is to be 
celebrated, the interest and excitement become intense. To the 
political, the Jashionable, or the conimereial world, these events 
are perhaps of little moment They affeet neither the Bourse 
nor the Budget. They esercise no perceptible influence on the 
Longchamps toilettes. But to the striving author, to the rising 
orator, to all eavneat workera in the broad fields of literature, 
they are serious and significant circunjstjnces. 

Living out of society as I now did, I knew little and eared 
less for these academic crises. The success of one candidate 
was as unimportant to me as the failure of another ; and I had 
more than once read the ci'owned poem of the prize easay with- 
out even glancing at the name or the fortunate author. 

Now it happened that, pacing to and fro under the budding 
acacias of the Palais Royal garden one sunny spring<Iike morn- 
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ing, some three or four weeks after the conversation last recorded, 
I was pursued bj a persecuting newavender with a hungry eje 
miftenei finders and a shriil voice wh perai'tel m reiterating 
close against nn ear — 

News of the day M «ieur —new ff the day rnuhtful 
murder in the Rue du FaubDurg &t \iitrine — state cf the 
Bourse — latest de patches from the sent of wtr— prize pot,m 
crowned by the Ac idfiuiie t ransai-e — news of the day SI sieur I 
Only forty centimes ' News of the daj 

I refu cd hDwe\er t) be interested in anj of those topics 
turned a deat ear (o his illurementa ind peremptorily dismissed 
him I then condnued my walk in sohtdrj silence 

At the further extremity of the square near the Gnlerte Ft 
trie aiiA chsc beside the little newspiper kiosk stood a large 
tre^ smce cut down which at that time served as an a Ivertismg 
medium and was daily decoratel with a written placard de 
scriptive of the contents of the M nitPW thi- Pif,ef and other 
leading papers This placard was generallj surrounded by a 
crowd )f readers ind to diy the crowd of realers was more than 
usually dense 

I seldom care! in (besp dajs f r what was goin„ on in the 
busy outside world but this morning my attention havii g been 
drawn tj the snbn,Gt I amused myself as I paced to and fro 
by watching tbe eager faces of tbe little throng of idlers 
Presently I fell in with the rest and found mjself ctnnmt, the 
placard on tbe tree 

The name that met my a.stonishcd eyes on that [lacard was 
the n^me of Hnrtense Dufrtsnoj 

The sentence ran thus :— 

" Grand Biennial Pri«e for Poetry — Subject : The Pasg of 
Thermopifix — Successful Candidate, Maflemoiselle Mortens^ Du- 
JresMiy." 

Breathless, I read the passage twice ; then, hearing at a little 
distance tbe sbrill voice of the importunate newsvender, I 
plunged aft«r hiui and stopped him, just as be came to tbe — 

" Frightful murder in tbe Rue du Faubourg Saint . . ," 
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" Here," said I, tapping him on the stouldor; "give me one 
of your papers," 

The man's eyes ghttered. 

" Only forty centimes, M'sieur," said he. " 'Tis the first I've 
sold to-day." 

He looked poor and wretched. I dropped into his hand a 
coin that would have purchased all hia little sheaf of journals, 
and hurried away, not to take the change or hear hia thauks. 
He was silent for some moments ; then took up his cry at the 
point where he had broken off, and started away with : — 

— " Antoine ! — state of the Bourse — latest despatches from the 
seat of war — news of the day — only forty centimes I" 

I took my paper to a quiet bench near the fountain, and read 
the whole account. There had been eighteen anonymous poems 
submitted to the Academy. Three out of the eighteen had come 
under discussion ; one out of the three had been warmly advo- 
cated by Beranger, one by Lebrun, and the third by some other 
academician. The poem selected by B^ranger was at length 
chosen ; the sealed enclosure opened ; and the name of the suc- 
cessful competitor found to be Hortense Dufresnoy. To Hor- 
tense Dufresnoy, therefore, the prise and crown were awarded, 

I read the article through, and then went home, hoping to be 
the first to congratulate her. Timidly, and with a fast-beating 
heart, I rang the beli at her outer door ; for we all had our 
bells at Madame Bouisse's, and lived in our rooms as if they 
were little private houses. 

She opened the door, and, seeing me, looked surprised ; for I 
had never before ventured to pay her a visit in her apartment. 

" I have come to wish you joy," said I, not venturing to cross 
the threshold, 

"To wish me joy?" 

" You have not seen a morning paper ?" 

" A morning paper I" 

And, echoing me thus, her color changed, and a strange vague 
look — it might be of hope, it might be of fear — came into hef 
face. 
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" There is something in the Moniteur" I went oD, smiliag, 
' that concerns jou nearly." 

" That concerns me ?" she exclaimed. " Me ? For Heaven's 
sake, speak plainly. I do not understand you. Has — has any- 
thing been discovered ?" 

" Yes — it has been discovered at the Academie Frangaise that 
Mademoiselle Hortense Dufresnoy has written the best poem on 
Thermopylffl." 

She drew a deep breath, pressed her hands tightly together, 
and murmured ; — 

" Alaa ! is that all ?" 

" All ! Nay — is it not enough to step at once into fame — to 
have been advocated by Beranger — to have the poem crowned 
in the Theatre of the Academic Franjaise?" 

She stood silent, with drooping head and listless hands, all 
disappointment and despondency. Presently she looked up. 

" Where did you learn this ?" Bhe asked. 

I handed her the journal. 

"Come in, fellow-student," said she, acd held the door wide 
for me to enter. 

For the second time I fonnd myself in her little mhn, and 
found everything in the self-same order. 

" Well," I said, " are you not happy ?" 

She shook her head. 

" Success is not happiness," she replied, smiling mournfully. 
" That BSranger should have advocated my poem is an honor 
beyond price; bnt — bat I need more than this to make me 
happy." 

And her eyes wandered, with a strange, yearning look, to the 
sword over the chimney-piece. 

Seeing that look, my heart sank, and the tears sprang unbid- 
den to my eyes. Whose was the sword ? For whose sake was 
her life so lonely and secluded ? For whom was she waiting ? 
Surely here, if one could but read it aright, lay the secret of 
her strange and sudden jonrneya— 'here I touched n 
the mystery of her lil'e \ 
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I did not speak. I shaded my face with my hand, and sat 
looking on the ground. Then, the silenoe remaining unbroken, 
I rose, and examined the drawings on the walls. 

They were water-colors for the most part, and treated in a 
masterly but quite peculiar style. The skies were sombre, the 
foregrounds singularly elaborate, the color stern and forcible. 
Angry sunsets barred by lines of purple cirrus stratus; sweeps 
of desolate heath bounded by jagged peaks; steep mountain 
passes crimson with faded ferns and half-obscured by rain-c!ouds ; 
strange studies of weeds, and rivers, and lonely reaches of deso- 
late sea-shore . . . these were some of the subjects, and all 
were evidently by the same hand. 

" Ah," said Hortense, " you are criticizing my sketches !" 

" ¥our sketches!" I exclaimed. " Are these your work?" 

"Certainly," she replied, smihng. "Why not? What do 
you think of them ?" 

" What do I think of them ! Well, I think that if you had 
not been a poet you ought to have been a painter. How for- 
tunate you are in being able to express yourself so variously I 
Are these compositions, or studies from Nature?" 

" All studies from Nature — mere records of fact. I do not 
presume to create — I am content humbly and from a distance to 
copy the changing moods of Nature." 

" Pray be your own catalogue, then, and tell me where these 
pl.c.. m." 

" Willingly. This coaat-iine with the run of breaking surf 
was taken on the shores of Normandy, some few miles from 
Dieppe. This sunset is a recollection of a glorious evening near 
Frankfort, and those purple mountains in the distance are part 
of the Taunus range. Here is an old medijeval gateway at 
Solothurn, in Switzerland, This wild heath near the sea is in 
the neighborhood of Biscay. This quaint knot of ruinous 
houses in a weed-grown Court was sketched at Bruges. Do 
you see that milk-girl with her scarlet petticoat and Flemish 
faille? She supplied us with milk, and her dairy was up that 
dark archway. She Stood for me several times, when I wanted 
a foreground figure." 
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" You have travelled a. great deal," I said. " Were yon \i 



" Yes; I lived there for some jears. I was first pupil, then 
teacher, in a large school in Brussels. I was afterwards go- 
verness Id a private family in Bruges. Of late, however, I have 
preferred to live in Paris, and give morning lessons. I have 
more liberty thus, and more leisure." 

" And these two little quaint bronze figures ?" 

" Hans Sachs and Peter Viacher. I bronght them froa 
Nuremberg. Hans Sachs, you see, wears a furred robe, and 
presses a book to his breast. He does not look in the least like 
a cobbler. Peter Viscber, on the contrary, wears his leather 
apron a»d carries his mallet in his hand. Artist and iron-smith, 
he glories in his trade, and looks as sturdy a little burgher as 
one would wish to see." 

" And this statuette in green marble V 

" A copy of the celebrated ' Pensiero' of Michel Angelo — in 
other words, the famous sitting statue of Lorenzo de Medici, in 
the Medicean chapel in Florence, I had it executed for me on 
the spot by Bazzanti." 

" A noble figure !" 

" Indeed it is — a Ooble figure, instinct with life, and strength, 
and meditation. My first thought on seeing the original was 
that I would not for worlds be condemned to pass a night alone 
with it. I should every moment expect the musing hand to 
drop away from the stern mouth, and the eyes to turn upon 

" These," said I, pausing at the chimney-piece, " are souvmnri 
of Switzerland. How delicately those chamois ire carved out 
of the hard wood ! They almost seem to snuff the mountain 
air ! But here is a I'apier with a hilt of ornamented steel — 
where did this come from V 

I bad purposely led up the conversation to this point. I had 
patiently questioned and esamined for the sake of this one 
inquiry, and I waited her reply as if my life hung on it 
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Her wbole countenaDoe changed. She took it down, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

" It was my father's," she eaid, tenderly. 

" Your father's !" I exclaimed, joyfully. " Heaven be thanked ! 
Did you say jour father's ?" 

She looked up surprised, then smiled, and faintly blushed. 

" I did," she replied. 

''And was your father a soldier?" I asked; for the sword 
looked more like a aword of ceremony than a sword for service. 

But to this question she gave no direct reply. 

" It was his sword," she said, "and he had the hest of ail 
rights to wear it." 

With this she kissed the weapon reverently, and restored it 
to its place. 

I kissed her hand quite as reverently that day at parting, and 
ehe did not withdraw it. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

ALL ABOUT ART. 
Art's a service. 

AUBUBA LbIOB. 

" G-OD sent art, and the devil sent critics," said Miiller, dis- 
mally paraphrasing a popular proverb. " My picture is re- 
jected !" 

" Rejected !" I echoed, surprised to find him sitting on the 
floor, like a tailor, in front of an acre of canvas, " By whom ?" 

" By the Hanging Committee." 

" Hang (he Hanging Committee !" _ 

" A pious prayer, my friend. Would that it cowld bo carried 
into execution !" 

" What cause do they assign ?" 

" Cause 1 Do you suppose they trouble themselves to find 
one f Not a bit of it. They simply scrawl a great K io chalk 
on the back of it, and send you a printed notice to carry it 
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home again. What is it to them, if a poor devil has heen 
painting his very heart te 

year, upon that piece \ 

nothing — coofound the 

I drew a chair befor 
Btudy of the details. H ffi — 

death of Louis XI. T 

in the Castle of Plessi T rs T g k 

chair beside the bed m 
dying kiog, with a ric ur m 
hira. At his feet, his 
Dauphin. Behind his 
silence, stood the king A 

councillors in scarlet 

somewhat back, whispe to g 

nance of the dyiug man h w ee 

a crowd of courtiers aw I^ g 

Charles VIH. It was m d 

conceived it in a grand T d 

the textures of the veU k 

had been executed wit m h fi d fi 

For all this, however,'th m p 

ment in the work. The lights were scattered; the attitudes 
were stiff; there was too evident an attempt at effect. One 
could see that it was the work of a young painter, who had yet 
much to learn, and something of the Academy to forget. 

" Well," said Miiller, still sitting ruefully on the floor, " what 
do you think of it ? Am I rightly served ? Shall I send for a 
big pail of whitewash, and blot it all out ?" 

" Not for the world !" 

" What shall I do, then ?" 

" Do better," 

" But, if I have done my best already V 

" Stil! do better ; and when you have done that, do better 
again. So genius toils higher and ever higher, and like the 
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climber of the glacier, plants his foot where only his hand oiung 
the moment before." 

" Humph ! but what of my picture ?" 

" Well," I said, hesitatingly, " I am no critic " 

" Thank Heaven !" muttered Miiller, parenthetically. 

"But there is something noble in the disposition of the 
figures. I should say, however, that you had set to work upon 
too large a scale." 

" A question of focus," said the painter, hastily. " A mere 
question of focus." 

'■ How can that be, when you have finished some parte labo- 
riously, and in others seem scarcely to have troubled yourself to 
cover the canvas ?■' 

" I don't know. I'm impatient, you see, and — and I think I 
got tired of it towards the last " 

, " Would that have been the case if you bad allowed yourself 
but half the space ?" 

" I'll take to enamel," exclaimed Miiller, with a grin of 
hyperbolical despair. "I'll immortalize myself in miniature. 
I'll paint henceforward with the aid of a mieroscope, and never 
again look at nature unless through the wrong end of a tale- 
scope !" 

" Pshaw ! — be in earnest, man, and talk sensibly ! Do you 
conceive that for every failure you are to change your style ? 
Give yourself heart and soul, to the school in which you have 
begun, and make up your mind to succeed." 

" Do you believe, then, that a man may succeed by force of 
will alone ?" said Miiller, musingly, 

" Yes, because force of will proceeds from force of character, 
and the two together, warp and woof, make the stuff out of 
which Nature clothes her heroes." 

" Oh, but I am not talking of heroes," said Miiller. 

" By heroes, I do not mean only soldiers. Captain Pen is as 
good a hero as Captain Sword, any day ; and Captain Brush, to 
my thinking, is as fine a fellow as either." 

" Ay ; but do they come, as you would seem to imply, of the 
25 
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same stock ?" said Miiller. " Force of will and force of cliarac. 
tor are famous clays in which to mould a Wellington or a Co- 
lumbus ; but is not sometLing more— at all events, something 
different — necessary to the modelling of a Raffaelie ?" 

" I don't fancy so. Power is the first requisite of genius. 
Give power in equal quantity to your Columbus and your 
Raffaelie, and circumstance shall decide which will achieve the 
New World, and which the Transfiguration." 

" Circumstance !" cried the painter, impstiently. " Good 
heavens ! do you make no account of the spontaneous tenden- 
cies of genius ? Is Nature a mere vulgar cook, turning out 
men, like soups, from one common stock, with only a dash of 
flavoring here and there to give them variety ? No — Nature is 
a subtle chemist, and her workahop, depend on it. is stored wilh 
delicate elisirs, volatile spirits, and precious fires of genius. 
Certain of these are kneaded with the clay of the poet, others 
with the olaj of the paioter, the astronomer, the mathematician, 
the legislator, the soldier. Raffaelie had in him some of 'the 
stuff that dreams are made of.' Never tell me that that same 
stuff, differently treated, would equally well have furnished forth 
an Archimedes or a Napoleon !" 

" Men are what their age calls upon them to be," I replied, 
after a moment's consideration. '' Be that demand what it may, 
the supply is ever equal to it. Centre of the most pompous and 
fascinating of religions, Rome demanded Madonnas and Trans- 
figurations, and straightway Raffaelie answered to the call. The 
Old World, overstocked with men, gold, and aristocracies, asked 
wider fields of enterprise, and Columbus added America to the 
map. What is this but circumstance ? Had Italy needed colo- 
nies, would not her men of genius have turned sailors and dis- 
coverers ? Had Madrid been the residence of the Popes, might 
not Columbus have painted alfar-pieces or designed churches ?" 

Miiller, still sitting on the floor, shook his head despondingly. 

" I don't think it," he replied ; " and I don't wish to think 
it. It is too material a view of genius to satisfy my imagina- 
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tion. I love to believe that gifts are special. I love to believe 
that the poet is born a poet, and the artist an artist." 

" Hold ! I believe that the poet is born a poet, and the artist 
an artiat; but I also believe the poetry of the one and the art 
h tob drsm ta pwh 
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" You are getting transcendental," said he. " I dare say your 
theories are all very fine and all very true; hut I confess that I 
don't undi-rstaod them. I never could find out all this poetry 
of bricks and mortar, railroads and cotton-faetories, that people 
talk about so fluently now-a-days. We Germans take the dreamy 
Bide of life, and are seldom at home in the practical, he it ever 
so highly colored and highly fi d In p Ian an artist 
is an artist, and neither a bagm n n an ng d 

His professional pride was t u h d nd h d this with 

somewhat less than his asual h horn — aim t w th a hade of 
irritability. 

" Come," said I, smiling, "wwllntd n tpc which 
we can never see from the same point of view. Doing art is 
better than talking art ; and your business now is to find a fresh 
subject and prepare another canvas. Meanwhile cheer up, and 
forget all about Louis XI. and the Hanging Committee.' What 
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Bay you to dining with me at the Trois Frferes ? It will do you 

" Good !" cried he, springing to his feet aod ahakiug his fist 
at the picture. " More good, by Jupiter, than all the paint and 
megilp that ever was wasted ! Not all the fine arts of Europe 
are worth apovXet d la Marengo and a bottle of old Romanie !" 

So saying, he turned his picture to the wall, seized his cap, 
locked his door, scrawled outside with a piece of chalk,— 

'^ Siaimoatd to Ihe TuiUries on state affaiTS," 

and followed me, whistling, down the six flights of gloomy, 
ricketty, Qu artier-Latin lodging-house stairs up which he lived 
and had his being. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



I MAKE MYSELF ACXJUAINTED WITH THE IMPOLITE WORLD 
AND ITS PLACES OP UNFASHIONABLE RESOKT. 

MuLLER and I dined merrily at the Caf6 of the Trois Frgrea 
Proven^aux, discussed our coffee and cigars outside the Eotonde 
in the Palais Royal, and then started off in search of adventures. 
Striking up in a north- easterly direction through a labyrinth of 
narrow streets, we emerged at the Rue des Fontaines, just in 
front of that famous seoond-hand market yclept the Temple. It 
was Saturday night, and the business of the place was at its 
height. We went in, and turning aside from the broad thorough- 
fares which intersect the market at right angles, plunged at once 
into a net-work of crowded side-alleys, no sy and p pulous as a 
cluster of beehives. Here were bargaining ha 1 ngs quarrel- 
lings, elbowings, slang, low wit, laughter, abuse Ian, and 
chattering enough to turn the head of a ne phy e 1 L n yself. 
Mliller, however, was in his element. He to k m up ne row 
and down another, pointed out all that wa u u h d a nod 
for every grisette, and an answer for every oute and enjoyed 
the Babel like one to the manner born. 
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" Buy, meaaieurs, buy ! What will you buy ?" was the ques- 
tion that assailed us on both sides, wherever we weut. 

" What do you sell, mov. ami f" was Miiller'a invariable reply. 

" What do you want, m'sieur ?" 

" Twenty thousand francs per annum, and the prettiest wife 
in Paris," says my friend ; a reply which is sure to evoke some- 
thing spiritml, after the manner of the locality. 

" This is the most amusing place in Paris," observes he. 
" Like the Alsatia of old London, it has its own peculiar argot, 
and its own peculiar privileges. The activity of its commerce is 
amaning. If you buy a pocket-handkerchief at the first stall 
you come to, and leave it unprotected in your coat-pooket for 
five minutes, you. may purchase it again at the other end of the 
alley before you leave. As for the resources of the market, they 
are ineshaustible. You may buy anything you please here, from 
a Court suit to a cargo of old rags. In this alley (which is the 
aristocratic quarter), are sold old jewelry, old china, old furni- 
ture, silks that have rustled at the Tuileries ; fans that may have 
fluttered at the opera ; gloves once fitted to tiny hands, and yet 
bearing a light soil where the rings were worn beneath; laces 
that may have been the property of Countesses or Cardinals; 
masquerade suits, epaulets, uniforms, furs, perfumes, artificial 
flowers, and all sorts of elegant superfluities, moat of which have 
descended to the merchants of the Temple through the hands 
of iadies-iuaida and valets. Yonder lies the district called the 
'Foret Noire' — a land of un pleasing atmosphere inhabited by 
cobblers and clothes- mend era. Down to the left you see nothing 
bat rag and bottJe-shops, old iron stores, and lumber of every 
kind. Here you find chiefly household articles, bedding, 
upholstery, crockery, and so forth." 

•' What will you buy, Messieurs?" continued to be the ory, 
as we moved along arm-in-arm, elbowing our way through the 
crowd, and exploring this singular scene in all directions. 

" What will you buy, messieurs ?" shouts one salesman. " A 
carpet? A capital carpet, neither too large nor too small. Just 
the size you want !" 
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"A hat, m'sieur, better than new," cries another; "just aired 
by the last owner." 

" A coat that wili fit you better than if it had been made for 

" A pair of boots ? Dress-boots, dancing- boots, walking-boots, 
morniug-boota, evening-boots, riding-boots, fishing-boota, hnnt- 
ing-boota. All sorts, m'sieur — all sorts \" 

" A cloak, m'sieur ?" 

" A lace shawl to take home to Madame 7" 

" An umbrella, m'sieur?" 

" A reading lamp ?" 

" A warming-pan ?" 

" A pair of gloves ?" 

" A shower bath ?" 

" A hand organ ?" 

" What 1 m'sieurs, do you buy nothing this evening ? Hol^, 
Antoine ! monsieur keeps his hands in his pockets, for fear bis 
money should fall out !" 

" Bah ! They've not a centime between them !" 

" Go down the next turning and have the hole in yonr coat 
mended !" 

" Make way there for monsieur the millionaire !" 

" They are ambassadors on their way to the Court of Persia." 

" Ohe! Panb .' pani! pani !" 

Thus we run the gauntlet of all the tongues in the Temple, 
sometimes retorting, sometimes laughing and passing on, some- 
times stopping to watch the issue of a dispute or the clinching 
of a bargain. 

" Dante, now ! if it were only ten francs cheaper," says a 
Toice that strikes my ear with a sudden sense of familiarity. 
Turning, I discover that the voice belongs to a young woman 
close at my elbow, and that the remark is addressed to a good- 
looking workman upon whose arm she is leaning. 

" What, Josephine !" I exclaim. 

" Comment ! Monsieur Basil 1" 
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And I find niyaetf kisaed on both cheeks hefore I even guess 
what is going to happen Co me. 

" Have I not also the honor of being remembered by Made- 
moiselle ?" sajs Miiller, taking off his hat with all the politeness 
possible; whereupon Josephine, in aa ecstasy of recognition, 
embraces him likewise. 

'^ Mais, quel honheKr !" cries she. "And to meet in the 
Temple, above all places ! Emile, you heard me speak of Mon- 
sieur Basil— the gentleman who gave me that lovely shawl that 
I wore last Sunday to the Ch&teau des Fleiirs— eA hien ! this 
is he — and here is Monsieur Miiller, his friend, tientlemen, 
this is Emile, my jianci. We are to be married nest Friday 
week, and we are buying our furniture." 

The good-looking workman pulled off his cap and made his 
bow, and we proffered the customary congratulations. 

" We have bought such sweet, pretty things," continued she, 
rattling on with all her old volubility, " and we have hired the 
dearest little a'ppurtement on the fourth story, in a street near 
the Jardin des Plantes. See — this looking-glass is ours; we 
have just bought it. And those maple chairs, and that chest 
of drawers with the marble top. It isn't real marble, you 
know; but it's ever so much better than real: — not nearly so 
heavy, and so beautifully carved that it's quite a work of art. 
Then we have bought a carpet — the sweetest carpet ! Is it not, 
Erailo ?■' 

Emile smiled, and confessed that the carpet was " fort hien." 

"And the time-piece, Madame?" suggested the furniture- 
dealer, at whose door we were standing. " Madame should 
really not refuse herself the time-piece." 

Josephine shook her head. 

" It is too dear," said she. 

*' Pardon, madame. I am giving tt away, — absolutely giving 
it away at the price !" 

Josephine looked at it wistfully, and weighed her little purse. 
It was a very little purse, and very tight. 

" It is so pretty !" said she. 
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The clock was of ormolu upon a painted stand, that was snr- 
mountcd by a stout little gilt Cnpid in a triumphal chariot, 
drawn bj a pair of hard-working doves. 

» What ia the price of it ?" I asked. 

" Thirty-five francs, m'sieur," replied the dealer, briskly. 

" Say twenty-five," urged Joaephine. 

The dealer shook his head, 

"What if we did without the looking-glass?" whispered Jo- 
sephine to her fiand. " After all, you know, one can live 
without a looking-glass ; but bow shall I have your dinners 
ready, if I don't know what o'clock it is ?" 

" I don't really see how we are to do without a clock," ad- 
mitted Emile. 

" And that darling little Cupid !" 

Emile conceded that the Cupid was irresistible. 

" Then we decide to have the clock, and do without the look- 
ing-glass V 

" Yes, we decide." 

In the meantime I had slipped the thirty-five francs into the 
dealer's hand. 

" You must do me the favor to accept the clock as a wed- 
ding-present. Mademoiselle Josephine," I said. " And I hope 
you will favor me with an invitation to the wedding." 

" And me also," Said Miiller ; " and I shall hope to be allowed 
to offer a little sketch to adorn the walls of your new home." 

Their delight and gratitude were almost too great. We shook 
hands again all round. I am not sure, indeed, that Josephine 
did not then and there embrace us both for the second time. 

" And you will both come to our wedding \" cried she. 
" And we will spend the day at St, Cloud, and hare a dance in 
the evening ; and we will invite Monsieur Gustave, and Mod- 
steur Jules, and Monsieur Adrien. Oh, dear! how delightful 
it will be !" 

" And yon promise me the first quadrille ?" said T, 

" And me the second ?" added Miiller. 

" Yes, yes — as many as you please." 
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" Then job must let us know at what time to come, and all 
about it; so, till Friday week, adieu 1" 

And thus, with more shaking of hands, and thanks, and good 
wishes, we parted company, leaving them still occupied with the 
gilt Cupid and the furniture-hroker. 

After the dense atmosphere of the clothes-market, it is a relief 
to emerge upon the Boulevart du Temple— the noisy, feverish, 
crowded Boujevart du Temple, with its half dozen theatres, its 
glare of gas, its cake-sellers, bill-sellers, lemonade-sellers, cabs, 
caf^s, gendarmes, tumblers, grisettes, and pleasure -seekers of 
both sexes. 

Here we pause awhile to appiaud the performances of a com- 
pany of dancing-dogs, whence we are presently drawn away by 
the sight of a gentleman in a mot/en-dge costume, who is swallow- 
ing penknives and bringing them out at his ears to the immense 
gratification of a large circle of bystanders. 

A little farther on lies the Jardin Turc ; and here we drop in 
for half an hour, to restore ourselves with coffee-ices, and look 
on at the dancers. This done, we presently issue forth again, 
still in search of amusement. 

" Have you ever been to the Petit Lazary ?" asks my friend, 
as we stand at the gate of the Jardin Turc, hesitating which way 
to turn. 

" Never ; what is it ?" 

" The most inexpensive of theatrical luxuries — an evening's 
entertainment of the mildest intellectual calibre, and at the 
lowest possible cost. Here we are at the doors. Come in, and 
complete your experience of Paris life !" 

The Petit Lazary occupies the lowest round of the theatrical 
ladder. We pay something like sispence half-penny or seven- 
piece apiece, and are inducted into the dress-circle. Our appear- 
ance is greeted with a round of applause. The curtain baa just 
fallen, and the audience have nothing better to do, Miiller lays 
his hand upon his heart, and bows profoundly, first to the gallery 
and next to the pit; whereupon they laugh, and leave us iu 
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peace. Had we looked dignified or indignant we should proba- 
blj have been hissed till the curtain rose. 

It is an audience in shirt-sleeves, conaisting for the moat part 
of workm«n, maid-servants, aoldiers, and street urchin a, with a 
plentiful sprinkling of pickpockets — the latter in a strictly pri- 
vate capacity, being present for entertainment only, without any 
ulterior professional views. 

It is a noisy entr'acte enough. Three vaudevilles have already 
been played, and while the fourth is in preparation the public 
amuses itself according to its own riotous will and pleasure. 
Nuts and apple parings fly hither and thither ; oranges describe 
perilous parabolas between the pit and the gallery; adventurous 
gamins make daring escnrsions round the upper rails ; dialogues 
maintained across the house, and quarrels supported by means 
of an incredible copiousness of invective, mingle in discordant 
chorus with all sorta of bowlings, groaninga, whistlings, crow- 
inga, and yelpings, above which, in shrillest treble, rise the 
voices of cake and apple-sellers, and the piercing cry of the 
hump-back who distributes " vaudevilles at five centimes apiece." 
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rails clamber back to their places. The drama, in the eyes of 
the Parisians, is almost a sacred rite, and not even the noisiest 
gamin would raise his voice above a whisper when the curtain 
bup. 

The vaudeville that follows is, to say the least of it, a per- 
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plexing performanoe. It has uo plot in particular. The scene 
ia laid in a lodging-house, and the discomforta of one Monsieur 
Ohoufieur, an elderly gentleman in a flowered dressipg-gown and 
a gigantic nightcap, furnish forth all the humor of the piece. 
What Monsieur Choufleur has done to deserve his discomforts, 
and why a certain student named Charles should devote all the 
powers of his mind to the devising and inflicting of those dis- 
comforts, is a mystery which we, the audience, are never per- 
mitted to penetrate. Enough that Charles, heing a youth of 
mischievous tastes and extensive wardrobe, assumes a series of 
disguises for the express purpose of tormenting Monsieur Chou- 
fleur, and 18 unaccountably rewarded in the end with the hand 
of Monsieur Choufleur's daughter ; a couaunimation which brings 
down the curtain amid loud applause, and affords entire satisfac- 
tion to everybody. 

It is by this time close upon midnight, and, leaving the theatre 
with the rest of the audience, we find a Sight rain falling. The 
noisy thoroughfare is hushed to comparative quiet. The car- 
riages that roll by are homeward bound. The waiters yawn at 
the doors of the cafSs and survey pedestrians with a threatening 
aspect. The theatres are closing fast, and a row of flickering 
gas-lamps in front of a faded transparency which proclaims that 
the juvenile Tahkavx Vivants are to be seen within, denotes the 
only place of public amusement yet open to the curious along 
the whole length of the Boulevart du Temple. 

" And now, amigo, where shall we go ?" says Bliiller. " Are 
you for a billiard-room or a lobster supper ? Or shall we beat 
up the quarters of some of the fellows in the Quartier Latin, and 
see what fun is afoot on the other side of the wat«r ?" 

" Whichever you please. You are my guest to-night, and I 
am at your disposal." 

" Or what say you to dropping in for an hour among the 
Chicards ?" 

" A capital idea — especially if you agwn entertain the society 
with a true story of events that never happened." 

" Allons doYto ! — 
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'C'^tait de mon temps 
Que brillait Madame Gr^goire. 
J'allnis i vingt ans 
Dans son cabaret rire et boire.' 
■ — confound this drizzle ! It aoaks one through and through, 
like a. sponge. If jou are no fonder of getting wet through thau 
I am, I vote we both run for it !" 

With this he aet off running at full speed, and I followed. 

The rain soon fell faster and thicker. "We had no umbrellas ; 
and being by this time in a region of back-streets, an empty 
fiacre was a prize not to be hoped for. Coming presently to a 
dark archway, we took shelter and waited till the shower should 
pass over. It lasted longer than we had espected, and threatened 
to settle into a night's steady rain. Milller kept his blood warm 
by practicing extravagant quadrille steps and singing scraps of 
B^ranger's ballads ; whilst I, watching impatiently for a cab, 
kept peering up and down the street, and listening to every 
sound. 

Presently a quick footfall echoed along the wet pavement, and 
the figure of a man, dimly seen by the blurred light of the 
street-lamps, came hurrying along the other side of the way. 
Something in the firm free step, in the upright carriage, in the 
height and build of the passer-by, arrested my attention. He 
drew nearer. He passed under the lamp just opposite, and, as he 
passed, flung away the end of his cigar, which fell, hissing, into 
the Httle rain-torrent running down the middleof the street. He 
carried no umbrella ; but his hat was pulled low, and his collar 
drawn up, and I eouid see nothing of his face. But the gesture 

For a moment T stood still and looked after him ; then, call- 
ing to Miiller that I should be back presently, I darted off in 
pursuit. 
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CHAPTEK XLIX. 

THE KING OP DIAMONDS. 

The rain beat in my face aod almost blinded me, tbe wind 
bustled ine ; tbe gendarme at tbe corner of the street looked at 
me suspicioualy ; and still T followed, and still tbe tall stranger 
strode on ahead. Up one street he led me and down another, 
across a market-place, through an arcade, past tbe Bourse, and 
into that labyrinth of small streets that lies behind the Italian 
Opera-house, and is bounded on the East by tbe Rue de Riche- 
lieu, and on the West by tbe Rue Louis le Grand. Here be 
slackened his pace, and I found myself gaining upon him for 
the first time. Presently he came to a dead stop, and as I con- 
tinued to draw nearer, I saw him take out his watch and look 
at it by the light of a street-lamp. This done, he began saun- 
tering slowly backwards and forwards, as if waiting for some 
second person. 

For a moment I also paused, hesitating. What should I do ? 
— pass him under tbe lamp, and try to see his face ? Go boldly 
up to bim, and invent some pretence to address him, or wait in 
this angle of deep shade, and see what would happen nest? I 
was deceived, of course — deceived by a merely accidental re- 
semblance. Well, then, I should have had my run for my pains, 
and have taken cold, mostHikely, into the bargain. At all events, 
I would apeak to him. 

Seeing me emerge from tbe darkness, and cross over towards 
tbe spot where be was standing, be drew aside with the air of 
a man upon his guard, and put his hand quickly into bis breast. 

" I beg your pardon, Monsieur," I began. 

" What ! my clear Damon ! — is it you ?" he interrupted, and 
held out both bands. 

I grasped them joyously. 

" Dalrymple, is it you ?" 

" Myself, Damon— /aitte de mieux." 

" And I have been running after you for the last two miles ! 
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What briQgs yoQ to Paris ? Why did you not let me know you 
were here? How !ong have you been back? Has anything 
gone wrong 1 Are you well ?" 

" One question at a time, my Arcadian, for mercy's aake !" 
said he. " Which am 1 to answer ?" 

" The last," 
• " Oh, I am well — well enough. But let U3 walk on a little 
farther while we talk," 

" Are you waiting for any one ?" I asked, seeing him look 
round uneasily. 

" Yes — no — that is, I expect to see some one come pasfhere 
presently. Step into this doorway, and I wiil tell you all about 
it." 

His manner was restless, and his hand, as it pressed mine, 
felt hot and feverish. 

" I am sure you are not well," I said, following him into the 
gloom of a deep, old-fashioned doorway. 

'• Am I not? Well, I don't know — perhaps T am not. My 
blood barns in my veins to-night like fire. Nay, thou wilt 
learn nothing from my pulse, thou sucking jEseulapi«s ! Mine 
ia a sickness not to be cured by drugs, I must let blood for it." 

The short, hard iaugb with which he said this troubled me 
still more. 

" Speak out," I said — " for Heaven's sake, speak out ! Yon 
bave something on your mind — what is it ?" 

"I have something on my hands," he replied, gloomily. 
" Work, Work that must be done quickty, or there will be no 
peace for any of us. Look here, Damon — if you had a wife, and 
another man stood before the world as her betrothed husband — 
if you had a wife, and another man spoke of her as his — boasted 
of her — behaved in the house as if it were already his own — 
treated her servants as though he were their master — possessed 
himself of her papers — extorted money from her — brought his 
friends, on one pretext or another, about her house— tormented 
her, day after day, to marry him . , . what would you do to such 
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" Make my own marriage public at once, and set him at defi* 
ttDoe," I replied. 

"But what?" 

" That alone will not cootent me. I must pUDish him with 
my own hand." 

" He would be puniahed enough in the loss of the lady and 
her fortune." 

" Not he ! He has entangled her affairs sufficiently by this 
time to indemnify himself for her fortune, depend on it. And 
as for herself — pshaw ! he does not know what love is !" 

" But his pride — — " 

" But my pride!" interrupted Dalrymple, passionately, "What 
of my pride? — my wounded honor? — my outraged love ? No, 
no, I teli you, it is not such a paltry vengeance that will satisfy 
me ! Would to Heaven I had trusted only my own arm from 
the first ! Would to Heaven that, instead of haviEg anything 
to say to the cursed brood of the law, I had taken the viper by 
the throat, and brought him to my own terms, after my own 

" But you have not yet told me what you are doing here ?" 

" I am waiting to see Monsieur de Simonoourt." 

" Monsieur de Simoncourt 1" 

" Yes. That white house at the corner is one of his haunts, 
— a private gaming-house, never open till after midnight. I 
want to meet him accidentally, as he is going in." 

"What for?" 

" That he may take me with him. You can't get into one of 
these places without an introduction, you know. Those who 
keep them are too much affaid of the police." 

" But do you play ?" 

" Come with me, and see. Hark ! do you hear nothing?" 

" Yes, I hear a footstep. And here comes a man." 

" Let ua walk to meet him, accidentally, and seem to be 
talking." 

I took Dalrymple's arm, and we strolled in the direction of 
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the new comer. It was not De Siraoncourt, however, but a tall 
man with a grizzled beard, who crossed over, apprehensively, at 
our approach, but recrossed and went into the white house at 
the corner aa soon as he thought us out of sight. 

" One of the gang," said Dalrymple, with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders. " We had better go back to our doorway, and 
wait till the right man comes," 

We had not long to wait. The nest arrival was he whom we 
sought. We strolled on, as before, and came upon him face to 

" De Simoneourt, by al! that's propitious !" cried Dalrymple. 

" What — Major Dalrymple returned to Paris !" 

" Ay, just returned. Bored to death with Berlin and Vienna 
— no place like Paris, De Simoneourt, go where one will!" 

" None, indeed. There is but one Paris, and pleasure is the 
true profit of ail who visit it." 

" My dear De Simoneourt, I am appalled to hear you perpe- 
trate a pun ! By the way, you have met Mr. Basil Arbuthnot 
at my rooms?" 

M. de Simoneourt lifted his hat, and was graciously pleased 
to remember the circumstance. 

"And now," pursued Dairymple, "having met, what shall, 
we do nest ? Have you any engagement for the small hours, 
De Simoneourt t" 

" I am quite at your disposal. Where were your bound for ?" 

" Anywhere— everywhere. I w^ant escitemeat." 

" Would a hand at dcarti, or a green table, have any attrac- 
tion for you ?" suggested De Simoneourt, falling into the trap aa 
readily as one could have desired, 

" The very thing, if you know where they are to be found '." 

" Nay, I need not take you far to find both. There is in this 
very street a house where money may be lost and won as easily 
as at the Bourse. Follow me." 

He took us to the white house at the corner, and, pressing a 
spring concealed in the wood-work of the lintel, rung a bell of 
abrill and peculiar timbre. The door opened immediately, and, 
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after we had passed in, closed behind us without any visible 
agency. Still following at the heels of M. de Simoneourt, we 
then went up a spacious staircase dimly lighted, and, leaving 
our bats in an ante-room, entered unannounced into an elegant 
lahn, where some twenty or thirty habituh of botli aesea had 
already commenced the business of the evening. The ladies, 
of whom there were not more than half-a-dozen, were all more 
or less painted, passies, and showily dressed. Among the men 
were military stocks, ribbons, crosses, stars, and fine titles in 
abundance. We were evidently supposed to be in very brilliant 
society — brilliant, however, with a fictitious lustre that betrayed 
the tinsel beneath, and reminded one of a fashionable reception 
on the boards of the Haymarket or the Porte St. Martin. The 
mistress of the house, an abundant and somewhat elderly Juno 
in green velvet, with a profusion of jewelry on her 'arms and 
bosom, came forward to receive ua. 

" Madame de Sainte Amaranthe, permit me to present my 
friends, Major Dalrymple and Mr. Arbuthnot," said De Simon- 
eourt, imprinting a gallant kiss on the plump hand of the 
hostess. 

Madame de Ste. Amaranthe professed herself charmed to 
receive any friends of M. de Simoneourt; whereupon M. de 
Simoncourt's friends were enchanted to be admitted to the pri- 
vilege of Madame de Ste. Amaranthe's acquaintance. Madame 
de Ste. Amaranthe then informed us that she was the widow of 
a general officer who fell at Austerlita, and the daughter of a 
rich West India planter whom she called heT_p^re adori, and to 
whose supposititious memory she wiped away an imaginary tear 
with an embroidered pocket-handkerchief. She then begged 
that we would make ourselves at home, and, gliding away, 
whispered something in De Simoncourt's ear, to which he re- 
plied by a nod of intelligence. 

" That harpy hopes to fleece us," said Dalrymple, slipping his 
arm through mine and drawing me towards the roulette table. 
" She has just told De Simoneourt to take us in hand. I always 
suspected the fellow was a Greek." 
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"A Greek?" 

" Ay, in the figurative sense — a gentieman who lives by 
dexterity at cards." 

" Aod shall you play?" 

" Bj-and-by. Not yet, because " 

He checked himself, and looked anxiously round the room. 

"Because what?" 

" Tell me, Arbuthnot," said he, paying no attention to my 
question' " do you mind playing?" 

" I ? My dear fellow, I hardly know one card from another." 

" But have you any objection ?" 

" None whatever to the game ; but a good deal to the penalty. 
I don't mind confessing to you that I ran into debt some months 
back, and that . . . ." 

" Nons'eose, boy I" interrupted Dalrymple, with a kindly 
smile. " Do you suppose I want you to gamble away your 
money ? No, no — the fact is, that I am here for a purpose, and 
it will not do to let my purpose he suspected. These Greeks 
want a pigeon. Will you oblige me by being that pigeon, and 
by allowing me to pay for your plucking ?" 

I still hesitated. 

" But you will be helping me," urged he. " If you don't sit 
down, 1 must " 

" Yon would not lose so much," I expostulated. 

" Perhaps not, if I were cool and kept my eyes open ; but 
to-night I am distrait, and should be as defenceless as your- 
self." 

" In that case I will play for you with pleasure." 

He slipped a little pocket-book into my hand. 

" Never stake more than five francs at a time," said he, " and 
you cannot ruin me. The book contains a thousand. You shall 
have more, if necessary ; but t think that sum will last as long 
as I shall want you to keep piaying." 

" A thousand francs t" I exclaimed. " Why, that is forty 
pounds !" 

" If it were four hundred, and it answered my purpose," said 
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Dalrymple, between his teeth, "I should hold it money well 

At this moment De Simoncoart came up, and apologized for 
haying Ipft ua so long 

"It juu wint mere amusement, Majur Dalrjmple," said Le, 
" I suppose you will prefer roulette if icarle ' ' 

" I will stike a few pieces presently on the green cloth,' re 
plied Dalrymple, carelessly , ' but, first of all, I wjnt to initiate 
my youii^ fnend here As to double ^cojW, Monsieur de Si- 
moncourt, I need hardly tell you as a man of the world, that I 
nevei plaj it with strangers " 

De Rimoncourt smiled, and shrugged hi^ shoulders 

" Quite right," said he " I believe that here everything is 
really de bonne foi; but where there are cards there will always 
he danger. For my part, I always shuffle the pack after my ad- 

With this he strolled off again, and I took a vacant chair at 
the long tabic, next to a lady, who made way for me with the 
most gracious smile imaginable. Only the players sat ; so Dal- 
rymple stood behind mo and looked on. It was a green board, 
somewhat larger than an ordinary biiliardtable, with mysterious 
boundaries traced here and there in yellow and red, and a cabal- 
istic table of figures towards each end. A couple of weli- 
dressed men sat in the centre; one to deal out the cards, and 
the other to pay and receive the money. The one who had the 
management of the cash wore a superb diamond ring, and a red 
and green ribbon at his button-hoie. Dalrymple informed me 
in a whisper that this noble seigneur was Madame de Ste. Ama- 
ranth b tl 

A f tl pi y rs th y 11 looked serious and polite enough, 
as iad 1 tl m 1 Id, at their amusement. Some had 

piec f d wh h th y p eked occasionally with a pin, ac- 
cord g t th I g ss f th game. Some had little piles of 
silvo Id I 31 ly ng beside them. As for myself, I 

took out Dalrymple's pocket-book, and laid it b^ide me, as if I 
were an esperienced player and meant to break the bank. For 
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& few minutes he stood by, and then, having given me some idea 
of the leading principles of the game, wandered awaj to observe 
the other placers. 

Left to myself, I played on — timidly at first ; soon with more 
confidence; and, of course, with the novice's invariable good- 
fortune. My amiable neighbor drew me presently into conver- 
sation. She had a theory of chances relating to averages of 
color, and based upon a bewildering calculation of all the black 
and red cards in the pack, which she was so kind as to explain 
to me. I could not understand a word of it, but politeness 
compelled me to listen. Pohteness also compelled me to follow 
her advice when she was so obliging as to offer it, and 1 lost, as 
a matter of course. From this moment my good-luck deserted 

' Courage, Monsieur," said my amiable neighbour ; " you 
have only to play long enough, and you are sure to win." 

In the meantime, I kept following Dalrymple with my eyes, 
for there was something in his manner that filled me with vague 
uneasiness. Sometimes he drew near the table and threw down 
a Napoleon, but without heeding the game, or caring whether 
he won or lost. He was always looking to the door, or wander- 
ing restieasiy from table to table. Watching him thus, I thought 
bow haggard he looked, and what deep channels were furrowed 
in his brow since that day when we lay together on the au- 
tumnal grass under the trees in the forest of St. Germain. 

Thus a long time went by, and I found by my watch that it 
was nearly four o'clock in the morning — also that t had lost six 
hundred francs out of the thousand. It seemed .incredible. I 
could hardly believe that the time and the money had flown so 
fast. I rose in my seat and looked round for Dalrymple ; but 
in vain. Could he he gone, leaving me here ? Impossible 1 
Apprehensive of I knew not what, I pushed back my chair, and 
left the table. The rooms were now much fuller — more stars 
and mouatachios ; more velvets and laces, and Paris diamonds. 
Fresh tables, t«o, had been opened for lang^enet, baccarat, and 
tcarti. . At one of these I saw M. de Simoncourt. When he 
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laid down his cards for the deal, I seized the opportunity to 
inquire for my friend. 

He pointed to a small inner room divided by a rich hanging 
from the farther end of the salon. 

" You will find Major Dalrymple in Madame de Ste. Aroa- 
ranthe's boudoir, playing with M. le Vicomte de Caylus," said 
he, courteously, and resumed his game. 

Playing with De Cayius ! Sitting down amicably with De 
Caylus I I could not understand it. 

Crowded as the rooms now were, it took me some time to 
thread my way across, and longer still, when I had done so, to 
pass the threshold of the boudoir, and obtain sight of the play- 
era. The room was very small, and filled with lookers-on. At 
B table under a chandelier sat De Caylus and Dalrymple. I 
could not see Dalrymple's face, for his back was turned towards 
me ; but the Vicomte I recognised at once— pale, slight, refined, 
with the old look of dissipation and irritability, and the same 
restlessness of eye and hand that I had observed on first seeing 
him. They were evidently playing high, and each had a pile 
of notes ind gold lying at his left hind De Oayliia k j t ner\ 
ou-fiy crumblmf, an te m hii fin-,ers Dilr^mple sat moti nieea 
as a man oi bronze an 1 except to throw down a card when it 
came tc his turn ne\er stirred a finger There wis to my 
thinking ajmething ominous in his exceeding calmness 

\t whit game ire they playing ' I Tsked a ^entlpm'in near 
whom I was "tandin., 

it ('c irfi, replied he without removing his eyes from the 
players 

Knowing nnth ng of the ^ame I could only judge of ifs pro- 
gress by the fjces cf thee ar und me A breathless silence 
prevailed useept when some particular subtletj in the play sent 
a m irmur of admiration round the room Fven this wa>i hushed 
almost as socn as uttered Gradually the interct grew more 
inten e and the hyatanlers pressed diner De Cajlua sighed 
impatiently and passed his hand aero s hn brow It ^ 
turn t ) deal Dalrymple shuffled the pack De (. aylu' 
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them after him, aud dealt. The falHng of a. pin might have 
heen heard in the pause that followed. They had hut five cards 
each. Dalrymple played first — a queen of diamonds. De Caj- 
lu3 played the king, and hoth threw down their cards. A loud 
murmur broke out instantaneously in every direction, and Dc 
Caylus, looking excited and weary, leaned hack in his chair, and 
called for wine. His expression was so unlike that of a victor 
that I thought at first he must have lost the game. 

" Which is the winner ?" I asked, eagerly. " Which is the 

The gentleman who had replied to me before looked round 
with a smile of contemptuous wonder. 

" Why, Monsieur de Caylus, of course," said he. " Did you 
not see him play the king 1" 

" I beg your pardon," I said, somewhat nettled ; " but, as 1 
said before, I do not understand the game." 

" Eh bien! the Englishman is counting out his money." 

What a changed scene it was ! The circle of intent faces 
broken and shifting — the silence succeeded by a hundred con- 
versations — De Caylus leaning b k pp n h w d cha^ 
ting over his shoulder — the card pu h d d d D 1 ymple 
gravely sorting out little shini 1 f N p 1 s, and 
rolls of crisp bank paper ! Hav g n ] II th b f e him 
in a row, be took out his check-b k fill d p t it out 
and laid it with the rest. Th pi g 1 b k in his 
breast-poeket, he pushed back h h d 1 k n p for the 
first time since the close of the ga did — 

" Monsieur le Vieomte do C jl I h th g had 

the honor of losing the sum of twelve thousand francs to yoii ; 
will you do me the favor to count this money ?" 

M. de Caylus bowed, emptied his glass, and languidly touch- 
ing each little column with one dainty finger, told over his win- 
nings 33 though they were scarcely worth even that amount of 
trouble. 

" Six rouleaux of four hundred each," said he, " making two 
thousand four hundred — six notes of five hundred each, making 
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ith singular diB- 



F pe D le, smootiiing his 

m w f ^ S his eyea still 

d beast, De Cay- 
ins taDtly flung 
back against the wall, dragging with him not only the table- 
cloth, but al! the wine, money, and cards upon it. 

" I will have blood for this !" he shrieked, struggUng with 
those who rushed in between. " I will have blood ! Biood ! 
Blood !" 

Stained and streaming with red wine, he looked, in his ghastly 
rage, as if he was already bathed in the blood he thirsted for. 

Dalrymple drew himself to his full height, and stood looking 
on with folded arms and a cold smile. 

" I am i^uite ready," he said, " to give Monsieur le Vieomt« 
full satisfaction." 

The room was by this time crowded to suffocation. I forced 
my way through, and laid my hand on Dalrymple's arm. 

■' You have provoked this quarrel," I said, reproachfully. 

" That, my dear fellow, is precisely what I came here to do," 
lie replied. " You will have to be my second in this affair." 

Here De Simoucourt came up, and hearing the last words, 
drew me aside, 

" I act for De Caytus," he whispered, " Pistols, of coarse T" 

I nodded, still all bewilderment at my novel position. 
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" Your man received the first blow, bo is entitled to the first 

I nodded again. 

" I don't know a better place," he went on, " than Bellevue. 
There's a famous little bit of plantation, and it is just far enough 
from Paris to he secure. 'The Bois is hackneyed, and the police 
are too much about it. 

"Just so," I replied, vaguely. 

" And when shall we say ? The sooner the better, it always 
seems to nie, in these oases." 

" Oh, certainly — the sooner the better." 

He looked at his watch. 

" It is now ten minutes to five," he said. " Suppose we allow 
them five hours to put their papers is order, aod meet at Belle- 
vue, on the terrace, at ten ?" 

" So soon !" I exclaimed. 

" Soon !" echoed De Simoneourt. " Why, under circum- 
stances of such exceeding aggravation, moat men would send for 
pistols and settle it across the table !" 

I shuddered. These niceties of honor were new to me, and 
I had been brought up to make little distinction between duel- 
ling and murder. 

"Be it so, then. Monsieur De Simoneourt," I said. "We 
will meet jou at Bellevue, at ten." 

" On the terrace?" 

" On the terrace." 

We bowed and parted. Dalrymple was already gone, and De 
Caylus, still white and trembling with rage, was wiping the 
wine from his face and shirt. The crowd opened for me right 
and left as I went through the mhn, and more than one voice 
whispered ; — 
. " He is the Englishman's second." 

I took my hat and cloak mechanically, and let myself out. It 
was broad daylight, and the blinding sun poured fiill upon my 
eyes as I passed into the street. 

"Come, Damon," said Dalrymple, cros-sing over to me from 
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the opposite side of tiie way. " I have just caught a cab — there 
it is, waiting round the ooroer ! We've no time to lose, I'll be 
bound." 

" We are to meet them at Bellevue at ^en," I replied. 

" At ten 1 Hurrah ! then I've still five certain hours of life 
before me ! Long enough, Damon, to do a world of miaohief, 
dl" 



CHAPTER L. 

} DUEL AT BELLEVUE. 



We drove straight to Dalrjmple'a rooms, and, going in with a 
pass-kej, went up without disturbing the concierge. Arrived at 
home, mj friend's first act was to open his buffetier and take 
out a loaf, a, pad de.jmegras, and a bottle of wine. I could not 
eat a morsel ; but he supped (or breakfasted) with a capital ap- 
petite J insisted that [ should He down on his bed for two or 
three hours ; and slipping into his dressing-gown, took oat his desk 
and cash-box, and settled himself to a regular morning's work, 

" I hope to get a nap myself before starting," said he, " I 
have not many debts, and I made my will the day after I mar- 
ried — so I have but little to transact in the way of business. A 
few letters to write — a few to burn — a trifle or two to seal up 
and direct to one or two fellows who may like a Muvemr, — that 
is the extent of my task ! Meanwhile, my dear boy, get what 
rest you can. It will ntver do to be shaky and pale on the field, 
you know." 

I went, believing that I should be less in his way; and, lying 
down in my clothes, fell into a heavy sleep, from which, afler 
what seemed a long time, I woke suddenly with the conviction 
that it was just ten o'clock. To start up, look at my watch, find 
that it was only a quarter to seven and fail profoundly asleep 
again, was the work of only a few minutes. At the end of an- 
other half-hour I woke with the same dread, and with the same 
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result and so on twice or thru,!, aftei 
I juinjed up plunged idj held into i 
went bauk to the lifting room 

I found him lyin^; forward upon the table faat asleep, with hia 
head resting on hii hands &jme half dozon letters lay folded 
andaidre^sed beaide him — one directed to hia wife. A iittlc 
pile f f burnt paper flutteied on the hearth His pistols were 
Ijnig clise by id their mihosiny case the blue and white steel 
relieved against the cnmion \eUe( hning He slept so soundly, 
poor fdlow that I ould with diffieullj mike up my mind to 
wake hini Once roused hiwerer he was alert and ready in a 
moment changed his coat look out a new pair of lavender gloves, 
hailed a cab from the window and bade the dri\ er name his own 
fare if he got us to the terrace at Bellevue by five minutes bafure 

" I always like to be before uiy time in a matter of this kind, 
Damon," said he. "It's shabby to be merely punctual when 
one has, perhaps, not more than a quarter of an hour to live. 
By-the-by, here are my keys. Take them, in case of accident. 
Tou will find a copy of my will in my desk — the original is with 
my lawyer. The letters you will forward, according to the 
addresses ; and in my cash-box you will find a paper directed to 



I bent my head. I would not trust myself to speak. 
" As for the letter to H^l^ne — to my wife," he said, turning 
his face away, "wiil you— will you deliver that with your own 

" I will." 

" I — I have had but little time to write it," he faltered, " and 
I trust to you to supply the details. Tell her how I made the 
quarrel, and how it ended. No one suspects it to be other than 
a fracax over a game at iearii. No one supposes that I had any 
other motive, or any deeper vengeance — not even De Caylus I I 
have not compromised her by word or deed. If I shoot him, T 
free her without a breath of scandal. If I fall " 

Hia voice failed, and we were both silent for some momenta 
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We were now past the Barrier, and apeeding on rapidly 
towards the open country. High white houses with jalousies 
closed against the sun, and pretty maisonnettes in formal gardens, 
succeeded the streets and shops of suburban Paris. Then eame 
a long country road bordered by poplars — by-and-by, glimpses 
of the Seine, and scattered farms and Tillages far away — then 
Sevres and the leafy heights of ilellevue overhanging the river. 

We crossed the bridge, and the driver, mindful of his fare, 
urged on his tired horse. Some country folks met us presently, 
and a wagoner with a load of fresh hay. They all smiled and 
gave us " good-day" as we passed — they going to their work in 
the fields, and we to our work of bloodshed ! 

Shortly after this, the road began winding upwards, past the 
porcelain factories and through the village of Sevres; after 
which, having but a short distance of very steep road to climb, 
we desired the cabman to wait, and went up on foot. Arrived 



river bluer than the sky 

\ fine sight Damon ' said Dalrymple, leaniog on the 
pnrapct and coolK lightin„ a eisrar If my eyes are never to 

open on the day again I am glad they should have rested for 
the last timt on a scene of so much beauty ! Where is the 
painler whD cjull punt it? Xot ( hude himself, though he 
ahcnll tome bitk to life tn purpose ani mis his colors with 
1 juil aunhght 
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" You are a queer fellow," said I, " to talk of sceneiy and 
painters at such a moment !" 

" Not at all. Thitiga are precioas according to tliD tenure by 
which we bold them. For my part, I do not know when I ap- 
preciated earth and sky so heartily as this morning. Zfens / here 
comes a carriage — our men, no doubt." 

" Are you a good shot?" I asked anxiously. 

" Pretty well. I can write my initials in bullet-holes on a 
sheet of notepaper at forty paces, or toss up half-a-crown as T 
ride at full gallop, and let the daylight through it as it comes 

"Thank Heaven!" 

" Not ac fast, my boy. De Caylus is just as fine a shot, and 
one of the most skilful swordsmen in the French service." 

" Ay, but the first fire is yours !" 

" Is it ? Well, I suppose it is. He struck the first blow, and 
BO — here they come." 

"One more word, Dalrymple — did he really cheat you at 
icarti?" 

" Upon my soul, I don't know. He did hold the king very 
oflen, and there are some queer stories told of him in Vienna 
by the officers of the Emperor's Guard. At all events, this ia 
not the first duel he has had to fight in defence of his good- 
fortune I" 

De Simoneourt now coming forward, we adjourned at once to 
the wood behind the village. A little open glade was soon found; 
the ground was soon measured ; the pistols were soon loaded. 
De Caylus looked horribly pale, but it was the pallor of concen- 
trated rage, with nothing of the craven hue in it. Dalrymple, 
on the contrary, had neither more nor less color than usual, and 
pufied away at his cigar with as much indifference as if he were 
waiting his turn af the pit of the Cora^die Frangaise. Both were 
clothed in black from head to foot, with their coats buttoned to 
the chin, 

"All is ready," said De Simoneourt. "Gentlemen, choose 
your weapons." 
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De Caylus took his pistols one by one, weighed and poised 
them, esamined the primiog, and finally, aftor much hesitation, 



Dalrjmple took the first that came to hand. 
The combatants theo took their places — De Cajlus with bis 
hat pulled low over his eyes; Dalrjmple still smoking carelessly. 
They exchanged hows. 
"Major Dalrymple," said De Simoncourt, "it is for you to 

" God bless you, Damon !" said my friend, shaking me warmly 
by the hand. 

He then half turoed aside, flung away the end of his cigar, 
lifted his right arm suddenly, and fired. 

I heard the dull thud of the ball— I saw De Caylus fiing up 
his arniS and fall forward on the grass. I saw Dalrymple 
running to his assistance. The nest instant, however, the 
wounded man was on his knees, ghastly and bleeding, and crying 
for his pistol. 

"Give it me !" he gasped — "hold me up I I — I will have 
his life yet ' So steady — steady '" 

Shuddering but not for his own danger Dalrjmple stepped 
calmly back to his place while De Cayius supported hj his 
seconl struggled to his feet ind graiped his weapon F^r a 
moment he ince more stood upright His eje burned his lips 
contrioted he seemed to gather up all liis strength for one last 
effort Sbwly steadily surely he raised hn piitol — -then 
swaying heavily bai-k firpd and fell again 

' De^d this time sure enough said De Simoncourt bending 
over him 

Indeed I fear so replied Dalrymple in a low grave voi(,e 
' Can we do nithing to help yju Monsieur de '*imonoourt' 

" Nothing, thank you. I have a carriage down the road, and 
must get further assistance from the village. You had better 
lose no time in leaving Paris." 

" I suppose not. Good-morning." 

" Good- morning." 
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So we lifted our hats ; gathered up the pistols ; hurried out 
of the wood and across a field, so avoiding the village; found 
our cab waiting where we had left it j aud in less than five 
minutes, were rattling down the dusty hill again and hurrying 
towards Paris. 

Once Id the cab, Dalrymple began hastily pulling off his coat 
and waistcoat. I was startled to see his shirt-front stained with 

" Heavens !" I exclaimed, " you are not wounded '!" 
" Very slightly. De Caylua was too good a shot to miss me 
altogether. Pshaw ! 'tis nothing — a mere graze — not even the 
bullet left in it!" 

" Tf it had been a little more to the left , . . ." I faltered. 
■• If he had fired one second sooner, or lived one second longer, 
he would have had me through the heart, as sure as there's a 
heaven above us !" said Dalrymple, 

Then, suddenly changing his tone, he added, laughingly — 
" Nonsense, Damon I cheer up, and help me to te;ir this hand- 
kerchief into bandages. Now's the time to show off your surgery, 
my little Jilsculapius, By Jupiter, life's a capital thing, after 
all !" 



CHAPTER LI 

THE POBTHAIT. 



Having seen DaJrymple to his lodgings and dressed his 
wound, which was, in truth, but a very slight one, I left him 
and went home, promising to return in a few hours, and help 
him with his packing; for we both agreed that he must leave 
Paris that evening, come what might. 

It was now close upon two o'clock, and I had been out since 
between three and four the previous afternoon — not quite 
twenty-four hours, in point of actual time; but a week, a month, 
a year, in point of sensation ! Had I not seen a man die since 
that hour yesterday ? 
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Walking hDincwardi thioiigh the girish -itreets in tLe hot 
allernoon, all the •Jtraoge scenes n which I had just heen an 
actor thronged fantiatitally upon m) memory The joyous 
dinner with Franz MuUer the >u=j lemple the noisy theatre; 



the long chase through the w 


■el streets at midnight; the crowded 


gaming-house j the sweet c< 


rantry drive at early morning ; the 


quiet wood, and the dead 


man lying on his back, with tlio 


h d f tl 1 


r f — 11 this in strange dis 



H 

tarijy upon the threshold, 

" And an, as I was saying," pursued a husky voice, which I 
knew at once to be the property of Madame Bouisse, " M'sieiit 
Basil's friend painted it on purpose for him ; and I am sure if 
he was as good a Catholic as the Holy Father himself, aud that 
picture was a true portrait of our Blessed Lady, he could not 
worship it more devoutly. I helieve he says his prayers to it, 
mam'selle ! T often find it in the morning stuck up hy the foot 
of his bed; and when he comes home of an evening to study 
his books and papers, it always stands on a chair just in front 
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of his tabic, so that he can see it without turning his head, 
every time he lifts his eyes from the writing !" 

In the niurnmred reply that followed, almost inaudible though 
it was, my ear distinguished a tone that set my heart beating. 

" Wei!, I ea,n't tell, of course," said Madame Bouisse, in an- 
swer, evidently, to the remark just made; "but if mam'sdle 
will only take the trouble to look in the glass, and then look at 
the picture, she will see how like it is. For my part, I believe 
it to be that, and nothing else. Do yow suppose I don't know 
the symptoms ? Dame ! I have eyes, as well as my neighbors ; 
and you may take my word for it, mam'selle, that poor young 
gentleman is just as much in love as ever a man was in this 

" No more of this, if you please, Madame Bouisse," said Hor- 
tense, so distinctly that I could no longer be in doubt as to the 

I stayed to hear no more ; but retreating softly down the first 
flight of st'irs, came noisily up again, and went straight into 
my rooms, saying : — 

" Madame Bouisse, are you here?" 

" Not only Madame Bouisse, but an intruder who implores for- 
giveness," said Hortense, with a frank smile, but a heightened 

I bowed profoundly. No need to tell her she was welcome 
— my face spoke for me. 

"It was Madame Bouisse who lured me in," continued she, 
" to look at that painting." 

" Mais., oui ! I told mam'selle you had her portrait in your 
sit ting- room," laughed the fat concierge, leaning on her broom. 
" I'm sure it's quite like enough to be hers, bless her sweet 
face !" 

I felt myself turn scarlet. To hide my confusion I took the 
picture down, and carried it to the window. 

" You will see it better by this light," I said, pretending to 
dust it with my handkerchief. " It is worth a el 
tion." 
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Hortense knelt down, and studied it for some 



" It must be a copy," she said, presentiy, mOEe to herself than 
me — "it must be a copy." 

" It ts a copy," I replied. "The original is at the Chateau 
de Sainte Aulaire, near Montlh^ry." 

" May I ask how you came by itF" 

" A friend of mine, who is an artist, copied it." 

" Then it was done especially for you ?" 

" And, no doubt, you value it ?" 

" More than anything I possess !" 

Then, fearing I had said too much, I added : — 

" If I had not admired the original very much, I ahould not 
have wished for a copy." 

She shifted the position of the picture in such a manner that, 
standing where I did, I could no longer see her face. 

"Then you have seen the original," she said, io a low tone, 

" Undoubtedly — and you ?" 

" Yes, I have seen it; but not lately." 

There was a brief pause. 

" Madame Bouisse thinks it so like yourself, mademoiselle," 
I said, timidly, " that it might almost be your portrait." 

"I can believe it," she answered. "It is very Uke my 
mother." 

Her voice faltered ; and, still kneeling, she dropped her face 
in her hands, and wept silently. 

Madame Bouisse, in the meantime, had gone into my bed- 
chamber, where she was sweeping and singing to herself with 
the door three parts closed, believing, no doubt, that she was 
affording me the opportunity to make a formal declaration. 

" Alas ! mademoiselle," I said, hesitatingly, " I little 
thought . . ." 

She rose, dashed the tears aside, and, holding out her hand 
to me, said, kindly — 

" It is no fault of yours, fell ow-stu dent, if I remind you of 
27 
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the portrait, or if the portrait reminds me of one whom it re- 
sembles stil] more nearlj'. I am sorry to have troubled your 
Tiind heart with my griefs. It is not often that they rise to the 
surface." 

I raised her hand reverently to my iips. 

" But you are looking worn and ill yourself," she added. " la 
anything the matter ?" 

" Not now," I replied. " But I have been up all night, and 
— aod I am very tired." 

" Was this in your professional capacity?" 

"Not exactly— and yet partly so. I have been more a looker- 
on than an aotive agent — and I have witnessed a frightful death- 
scene." 

She sighed, and shook her head. 

" You are not of the stuff that surgeons are made of, fellow- 
student," she said, kindly. " Instead of prescribing for others, 
you need some one to prescribe for you. Why, your hand is 
quite feverish. Tou should go to bed, and keep quiet for the 
next twelve hours " 

" I will lie down for a couple of hours when Madame Bouisse 
is gone ; bat I must be up and out again at sis." 

" Nay, that is in three hours." 

" I cannot help it. It is my duty." 

" Then I have no more to say. Would you drink some lem- 
onade, if I' made it for you ?" 

" 1 woald drink poison, if you made It for me !" 

" A decidedly misplaced enthusiasm !" laughed she, and left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 

It was a glorious morning — first morning of the first week in 
the merry month of June— as I took my customary way to Dr. 
Charon's house in the Faubourg St. Germain. I had seen Dal- 
rymple off by the night train the evening previous, and, re- 
freshed by a good night's rest, had started somewhat earlier than 
usual, for the purpose of taking a turn in the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens before beginning my day's work. 

There the blossoming parterres, the lavish perfume from gera- 
nium-bed and acacia-blossom, arid the mad singing of the little 
birds up among the boughs, set me longing for a holiday. 1 
thought of Saxonholme, and the sweet English woodlands round 
about. I thought how pleasant it would be to go home to dear 
Old England, if only for ten days, and surprise my father in 
his quiet study. What if I asked Dr. Charon to spare me for 
a fortnight? 

Turning these things over in my mind, I left the gardens, and, 
arriving presently at the well-known Porte Coeh&re in the Rue 
de Mont Parnasse, rang the great bell, crossed the dull court- 
yard, and took my usual seat at my usual desk, not nearly so well 
disposed for work as usual. 

" If you please. Monsieur," said the solemn servant, making 
his appearance at the door, " Monsieur le Dooteur requeste your 
presence in his private room." 

I went. Dr. Chgron was standing on the hearth-rug, with his 
back to the firS, and his arms folded over his breast. An open 
letter, bordered broadly with black, lay upon his desk. Although 
distant some two yards from the table, his eyes were fixed upon 
this paper. When I came in he looked up, pointed to a seat, 
but himself remained standing and silent. 

" Basil Arbutlinot," he said, aft«r a pause of some minutes, 
" I have this morning received a letter from England, by the 
early post." 
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" From my father, sir ?" 

" No. From a stranger." 

He looked straight at me as he said this, ; 

" But it contains news," lie added, " that — that much concerns 
you." 

There was a fixed gravity ahont the lines of his handsome 
mouth, and an unwonted embarrassment in his manner, that 
struck me with apprehension. 

"Good news, I— I hope, sir," I faltered. 

" Bad news, my young friend," said he, compassionately. 
" News that you must meet hke a man, with fortitude — with 
resignation. Your father — your excellent father — my honored 

He pointed to the letter and turned away. 

I rose up, sat down, rose up again, reached out a trembling 
hand for the letter, and read the loss that my heart had already 
presaged. 

My father was dead. 

Well as ever in the morning, he had been struck with apoplexy 
in the afternoon, and died in a few hours, apparently without 
pain. 

The letter was written by our old family lawyer, and concluded 
with the request that Dr. Charon would " break the melancholy 
news to Mr. Basil Arbuthnot, who would doubtless return to 
England for the funeral." 

My tears fell one by one upon the open letter. I had loved 
my father tenderly in my heart.' His very roughnesses and 
eccentricities were dear to me. I could not believe that he was 
gone. I could not believe that I should never* hear his voice 

Dr. Charon came over, and laid his hand upon my shoulder, 

" Come," he said, " you have much to do, and must soon bo 
on your way. The express leaves at midday. It is now ten, 
you have only two hours left." 

" My poor father !" 

" Brunet," continued the Doctor, " shall go back with you to 
your lodgings and help yoa to pack. Aa for money " 
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He took out his pocket-book and offered me a couple of not«s ; 
but I shook my head and put them from me. 

" I have enough money, thank you," I said. " Good-bje," 

" Good-bye," he replied, and, for the first time in all these 
months, shook me by the hand. " You will write to me ?" 

I bowed my head in silence, and we parted. I found a cab 
at the door, and Brunet on the box. I was soon at home again. 
Home ! I felt as if I had no home now, either in France or 
England — as if all my Paris life were a brief, bright dream, and 
this the dreary waking. Hovtense was out. It was one of her 
busy mornings, and she would not be back tiil the afternoon. 
It was very bitter to leave without one last look — one last word. 
I seized pen and paper, and yielding for the first time to all the 
impulses of my love, wrote, without weighing my words, these 
few brief sentences r — 

" I have had a heavy loss, Hortense, and by the time you open 
this letter I shall be far away. My father — my dear, good 
father — is no more. My mother died when I was a little child. 
I have no brothers — no sisters — no close family ties, I am alone 
in the world now — quite alone. My last thought here is of you. 
If it seems strange to speak of love at such a moment, forgive 
me, for that love is now my only hope. Oh, that you were here, 
that I might kiss your band at parting, and know that some of 
your thoughts went with me ! I cannot believe that you are 
quite indifferent to me. It seems impossible that, loving you 
all 1 ply n tly, I should love in vain. When 

I mblilhll kju here, where I have loved you so 
I I h 11 1 k t y eyes for my answer, and read in 

th m 11 th J y 11 tl despair, of the life that lies before 

m Ihd ntndltgt that portrait copied again for you, 
b y aw n t s m likeness to your mother ; but there 

h b n n t ra and yott receive this letter I shall be 

g I h f nd th p eture to you by the oncierge. It is 

myprtn fttju Ian offer no greater proof of my love. 
Farewell." 

Once written, I dared not read the letter over. I thrust it 
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ander her door, and in less than five minutes was on my way to 
the station. 



CHAPTER LIII, 

THE FADING OP THE RAINBOW. 
I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her — 
Ali, all are gone, Ihe old familiar faces. 

Beautifully and truly, in tne fourth book of the most poet- 
ical of stories, has a New World romancist described the state 
of a sorrowing lover. " All around him," saith he, " seemed 
dreamy and vague; all within him, as in a sun's eclipse. As 
the moon, whether visible or invisible, has power over the tides 
of the ocean, so the face of that lady, whether present or ab- 
sent, had power over the tides of his soul, both by day and 
night, both waking and sleeping. In every pale face and dark 
eye he saw a resemblance to her ; and what tho day denied him 
in reality, the night gave him in dreams." 

Snch was, very faithfully, my own condition of mind during 
the interval which succeeded my departure from Paris — the 
only difference being that Longfellow's hero was rejected by the 
woman he loved, and sorrowing for that rejection ; whilst I, 
neither rejected nor accepted, monrned another grief, and 
through the tears of that trouble, looked forward anxiously to 
my uncertain future. 

I reached Sasonholme the night before my father'* funeral, 
and remained there for ten days. I found myself, to my sur- 
prise, almost a rich man — that is to say, sufficiently independent 
to follow the bent of my inclinations aa regarded the future. 

My first impulse, on learning the extent of my means, was to 
relinquish a career that had been from the first distasteful to me 
— my second was to leave the decision to H'lrtense. To please 
her, to be worthy of her, to prove my devotion to her, was what 
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I tnoat desired npon earth. If she wished to see Tne useful and 
aetive in my gcneratioo, I would do my best to be so for her sake 
— if, on the contrary, she only cared to see me content, I would 
derote myself henceforth to that life of "retired leisure" that 
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and hope, and that strange reluctance which would fain defer 
the thing it most desires, perplexed and troubled me by day and 
night. Once again on the road, the past seemed more than 
ever dream-like, and Paris and Saxonholme became confused 
together in my mind, like the mingling outlines of two dissolv- 
ing views. 

I crossed the channel this time in a thick, misting rain; 
pushed on straight for Paris, and reached the CitS Berg^re in 
the midst of a warm and glowing afternoon. The great streeta 
were crowded with carriages and foot-passengers. The trees 
were in their fullest leaf The sun poured down on pavement 
and awning with almost tropical intensity. I dismissed my cab 
at the top of the Rue du Faubourg Montmatre, and went up to 
the house on foot. A flower-girl sat in the shade of the arch- 
way, tying up her flowers for the eveuing-sale, and I bought a 
olMat.er of white roses for Hortense as I went by. 

Madame Boulsse was sotind asleep in her little sanctum ; but 
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mj key linng in its old place, so I took it without disturbing 
her, aad went up as if I had been away only a few hours. 
Arrived at the third story, I stopped outside Hortense's door 
and listened. All was very silent within. She was nut, per- 
hapa ; or writing quietly in the farther chamber. I thouglit I 
would leave my travelling-bag in my own room, and then ring 
boldly for admittance. I turned the key, and found myself 
onoe again in my own familiar, pleasant student home. The 
books and busts were there in their accustomed pkces ; every- 
thing was as I had left it. Everything, except the picture ! 
The picture was gone ; so Hortense had accepted it. 

Three letters awaited me on the table; one from Dr. Chgron, 
written in a bold hand — a mere note of condolence : one from 
Dalrymple, dated Chamounix : the third from Hortense. I knew 
it was from her. I knew that that small, clear, upright writing, 
BO singularly distinct and regnlar, could be only hers. I had 
never seen it before ; but my heart identified it. 

That letter contained my fate. I took it up, laid it down, 
paced backwards and forwards, and for several minutes dared 
not break the seal. At length I opened it. It ran thus : — 

" Friend and Fellow-Student. 

" I had hoped that a man such as you and a woman such as I 
might become true friend'*, discuss books and projects, give and 
take the lesser services of life, and yet not end by loving In 
this belief, despite occasional mi-givingi, I have suffered our 
intercourse to become intimacy — our acquaintance, friendship 
I see now that 1 was mistaken, and noV, when it is, alas I too 
late, I reproach myself for the consequences of that mistake. 

" I can be nothing to you, friend. I have duties in life more 
sacred than marriage. I have a task to fulfil which is sterner 
than love, and imperative as fate. I do not say that to answer 
you thus coats me no pain. Were there even hope, I would bid 
you hope ; but my labor presses heavily upon me, and repeated 
failure has left me weary and heart-sick. 

" You tell me in your letter that, by the time I read it, you 
will be far away. It is now my turn to repeat the same words 
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When you come back to your rooms, mine will be empty. I 
shall be gone j all I ask is, that you will not attempt to seek me. 
" Farewell, I accept your gift. Perhaps I act selfishly in 
taking it, but a day may come when I shall justify that selfish- 
ness to you. In the meantime, once again farewell. You are 
my only friend, and these are the saddest words I have ever 
written — forget me ! 

" HORTENSE." 

I scarcely know how I felt, or what I did, on first reading this 
letter. I believe that I stood for a long time stone still, incapa- 
ble of realizing the extent of ray misfortune. By-and-by it seemed 
to rush upon ine suddenly. I threw open my window, scaled 
the balcony rails, and forced my way into her rooms. 

Her rooms! Ah, by that window she Used to sit — at that 
table she read and wrote— in that bed she slept I All around 
and about were scattered evidences of her presence. Upon the 
chimnej fiece lay an em elope iddre=sed to her name— upon the 
floor, some trigmenta jf tjrn paper and some ends of cordage ! 
The very fl wers were yet fresh upon her balcony ! The sight 
of these things while they confirmed n y despair, thawed the ice 
at mv heart X ki^jsed the en\elo[.e that she had touched, the 
flowers she had tended the pillow en which her head had been 
wont to rest I callel wildly on her name. I threw myself od 
the floor in my „n?it agony ind wept aloud. 

r cannot tell h w bn^ I may have lain there ; but it seemed 
like a lifetime Ling encugh at all events, to drink the bitter 
draught to the hst drop — long eno ie:h to learn that life bad now 
no gnef in store for which I should weep again. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

TREATETH OF MANY THINGS; BUT CHIEFLY OF BOOKS AND 
POETS. 
Dreams, books, are each a world ; ftnd boots, we know, 
Aro a substantial world, both pure and good. 

WoBDHWOBm. 

There are times when this beautifd world seema to put on a 
mourDing garh, as if sympathizing, Hke a gentle mother, with 
the grief that oonsuoies ua ; when the trees shake their arms in 
mute sorrow, and scatter their faded leaves like ashes on our 
heads; when the slow rains weep down upon us, and the yery 
clouds look cold above. Then, like Hamlet the Dane, wo take 
no pleasure in the life that weighs so wearily upon ns, and deem 
'• this goodly frame, the earth, a sterile promonotory ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, this brave, overhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapors." 

So it was with me, in the heavy time that followed my return 
to Paris. I had lost everything in losing her I loved, I had no 
aim in life. No occupation. No hope. No re.st. The clouds 
had rolled between me and the sun, and wrapped me in their 
cold shadows, and all was dark about me. I felt that I could 
say with an old writer — " For the world, I count it, not an inn 
but an hospital; and a place, not to live, but to die in." 

Week after week I lingered in Paris, hoping against hope, and 
always seeking her. I had a haunting conviction that she was 
not far off, and that, if I only bad strength to persevere, I must 
find bur. Possessed by this fiaed idea, I paced the sultry streets 
day after day throughout the burning months of June and July ; 
lingered at dusk and early morning about tho_gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and such other quiet places as she might frequent ; 
and, heedless alike of fatigue, or beat, or tempest, traversed the 
dusty city over and over again from barrier to barrier, in every 
d'reetioa. 

Could I but see her o;ice more— once only I Could I but listen 
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to her aweet voice, even though it hade me an eternal farewell ! 
Could I hat lay my lips for the last, last time upon her hand, and 
see the tender pity in her eyes, and be comforted ! 

Seeking, waiting, sorrowing thus, I grew daily weaker and 
paler, scarcely eonacioua of my own failing strength, and indif- 
ferent to all things save one. In vain Dr. Ghfiron urged me to 
resuDie my studies. lu vain Miiller, ever cheerful and active, 
came continually to my lodgings, seeking to divert my thoughts 
into healthier channels. In vain I received letter after letter 
from Oscar Dalrjmpie, imploring me to follow him to Switzer- 
land, where his wife had already joined him. I shut my eyes to 
all alike. Study had grown hateful to me ; Miiller's cheerful- 
ness jarred upon me ; Dalrymple was too happj for my compan- 
ionship. Liberty to pursue my weary search, peace to brood 
over nij sorrow, were all that I now asked. I had not yet arrived 
at that stage when sympathy grows precious. 

So weeks went by, and August came, and a slow conviction 
of the utter hopelessness of my efforts dawned gradually upon me. 
She was really gone. If she had been in Paris all this time 
pursuing her daily avocations, t must surely have found her. 
Whore should I seek her next ? What should I do with life, 
with time, with the future ? 

I resolved, at all events, to relinquish medicine at once, and 
for ever. So I wrot« a brief farewell to Dr. Charon and another 
to Miiller, and without seeing either again, returned abruptly to 
England. 

I will not dwell on this part of my story ; enough that I settled 
my affairs as quickly as might be, left an old servant in care of 
the solitary house that had been my birthplace, and turned my 
back once more on Sasonholme, perhaps for years — perhaps for 
over; and in less than three weeks was again on my way to the 
Continent. 

The spirit of restlessness was now upon me. I had no home ; 
I had no peace ; and in place of the sun there was darkness. So 
I went with the thorns around my brow, and the shadow of the 
cross upon my breast. I went to suffer — to endure, — if possible, 
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to forget. Oh, the grief of the soul which Uvea on in the night, 
atid looks for no dawning ! Oh, the weary weight that presses 
down the tired eyelids, and jet leaves them sleepless ! Oh, the 
tide of alien faces, and the sickening rememhrance of one, too 
dear, which may never he looked upon again ! I carried with 
me the antidote to every pleasure. In the midst of crowds, I 
was alone. In the midst of novelty, the one thought came, and 
made all stale tm LkDD Idwlwhth mg 

of my dead scit my d 

Thus for m y m 3 th w j y d f th — I d 
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ruins of the Homan Forum, It travelled with me over the blue 
Mediterranean, and landed beside me on the shores of the Cy- 
clades. G-o where I would, it possessed and followed me, and 
brooded over my head, Uke the cloud that rested on the ark. 

Thinking over this period of my life, I seem to be turning 
the leaves of a rich album, or wandering through a gallery of 
glowing landscapes, and yet all the time to be dreaming. Faces 
grown familiar for a few days and never seen after— pictures 
photographed upon the memory in all their vividness — glimpses 
of cathedrals, of palaces, of ruins, of sunset and storm, sea and 
shore, flit before me for a moment, and are gone like phantas- 
oiagoria. 

And like phantasmagoria they impressed me at the time. No- 
thing seemed real to me. Startled, now and then, into admira- 
tion or wonder, my apathy fell from me like a garment, and my 
heart throbbed again as of old. But this was seldom — so sel- 
dom that I could almost count the times whpu it befell me. 
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Thus it was that traTelling did me no permanent good. Il 
enlarged mj experienee; it undoubtedly cultivated mj I 
but it brought me neither rest, nor sympathy, nor consolation, 
On the contrary, it widened the gulf between me and my fellow^ 
men. I formed no friendships. I kept up no correspondi 
A sojourner in hotels, I became more and more withdrawn from 
all tender and social impulses, and almost forgot the very name 
of home. So strong a hold did this morbid love of self- isolation 
take upon me, that I left Florence on one occasion, aiUt a stay 
of only three days, because I had seen the names of a Saxon- 
holme family among the list of arrivals in the Giornale Toscaao. 

Three years went by thus — three springs— three vintages — 
three winters — till, weary of wandering, I began to ask myself 
" what next ?" My old passion for books had, in the mean- 
time, re-asserted itself, and I longed once more for quiet. I 
knew not that my pilgrimage was hopeless. I know that I loved 
her ever ; that I could never forget her; that although the first 
pangs were past, I yet must bear 

"All ihe aching of hearl, the restless, nnsatistied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, aad eonslail aneuish of palience !" 

1 reasoned with myself. I resolved to he stronger — at all 
events, to be calmer. Exhausted and world-worn, I turned in 
thought to my native village among the green bills, to my de- 
serted home, and the great solitary study with ita busts and 
bookshelves, and its vista of neglected garden. The rooms where 
my mother died ; where my father wrote ; where, as a boy, I 
dreamed and studied, would at least have memories for me. 

Perhaps, silently underlying all these motives, I may at this 
time already have begun to entertain one other project which 
was not so much a motive as a hope — not so much a hope as a 
half-seen possibility. I had written verses from time to time all 
my life long, and of late they had come to me more abundantly 
than ever. They flowed in upon me at times like an irresistible 
tide; at others they ebbed away for weeks, and seemed as if 
j^one for ever. It was a power over which I had no control, and 
sou"-ht to have none, I never tried to make verses ; but, when 
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'all J I ). k mj h fi me— 

" Am I also a poet ?" 

I had neyer dreamed of it, never thought of it, never even hoped 
it, till that moment. I had scribbled on, idly, carelessly, out of 
what seemed a mere facile impulse, correcting nothing ; seldom 
even reading what I had written, after it was committed to pa- 
per. I had sometimes been pleased with a melodious cadence 
or a happy image— so me times amused with my own flow of 
thought and readiness of versification ; but that I, simple Basil 
Arbuthnot, should be, after all, enriched with this splendid gift 
of song — was it mad presumption, or were these things proof f 
I knew not; but lying on the parched grass of the mountain- 
Bide, I tried the question over in my mind, this way and that, 
till " my heart beat in mj brain." How should I come at the 
truth? How should I test whether this opening Paradise was 
indeed Eden, or only the mirage of my fancy — mere sunshine 
upon sand ? We all write verses at some moment or other in 
our lives, even the most prosaic amongst us — some because they 
are happy ; some because they are sad ; some because the living 
fire of youth impels them, and they must be up and doing, let 
the work be what it may. 

" Many fervent souls, 
Slrike rhyme on rhyme, who would strike steel on ateel, 
Jf Bteel had offer'd." 
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Waa thia case mine ? Was I fancying myself a poet, only 
because I was an idle man, and had luat the woman I loved ? 
To answer these questions myself was impossible. They could 
only be answered by the public voice, and before I dared ques- 
tion that oracle I had much to do. I resolved to discipline 
myself to the harness of rhythm. I resolved to go hack to the 
fathers of poetry — to graduate once again in Homer and Dante, 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. I promised myself that, before I 
tried my wings in the snn, I would be my own severest critic. 
Nay, more — that I would never try them so long as it seemed 
possible a fall might come of it. Once come to this determina- 
tion, I felt happier and more hopeful than I had felt for the last 
three years. I looked across the bloc mista of the valley below, 
and up to the aerial peaks which rose, faint, and far, and glit- 
tering — mountain beyond mountain, range above range, as if 
painted on the thin, transparent air — and it seemed to me that 
they stood by, steadfast and silent, the witnesses of my resolve. 

" I will be strong," I said. " I will be an idler and a dreamer 
no longer. Books have been my world. I have taken all, and 
gi\en nothing how I too will work and work to prove that I 
was not unworthy of her love 

Going down by and hj into the valley as the shadows were 
lengthening I met a traveller with an ojen book in his hand. 
He was an Engli hmm — smill sallow wiry and wore a gray, 
Ioo«e eoat with two lai^e pcckets fuli of boiks I had met him 
once before at Mihn and again in a ste m nL g Maggiore. 
He was always reading He read m th dl u e— he rea3 
when he was wilking — he read all fhr ug! d t he tahles- 

d hofe He had a mania for readme nd m ght n fact, be 
said to be hcund up in his own library 

Meeting thus on the mountain we fell nt at on. He 

told me that he was on his way to Geneva, that he detested 
continental life, and that he was only waiting the arrival of 
certain letters before starting for England. 

" But," said I, " you do not, perhaps, give continental life a 
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trial. You are always absorbed in the pages of a book j aaj, 
as for the scenery, you appear not to observe it." 

" Deuce take the scenery !'! he esclaimed, pettishly, " I never 
look at it. All scenery's alike. Trees, mountains, water — water, 
mountains, trees; the' same thing over and over again, like the 
bits of colored glass in a kaleidoscope. I read about the scenery, 
and that is quite enough for nie." 

" But no hook can paint an Itahan lake or an Alpine sunset; 
and when one is on the spot . . ." 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted the traveller in gray, 
" Everything is much pleasanter and more picturesque in books 
than in reaiitj— travelling especially. There are no bad smells 
in books. There are no long bills in books. Above all, there 
are no mosquitoes. Travelling is the greatest mistake in the 
world, and I am going home as fast as I can." 

" And henceforth, I suppose, your travels vfill be confined to 
your library," I said, smiling. 

" Exactly so. I may say, with Hadltt, that ' food, warmth, 
sleep, and a book,' are all I require. With those I may make 
the tour of the world, and incur neither expense nor fatigue," 

" Books, after all, are friends," T said, with a sigh. 

" Sir," repUed the traveller, waving his hand somewhat thea- 
trically, "hooks are our first real friends, and our last. I have 
no others. I wish for no others, I rely upon no others. They 
are the only associates upon whom a sensible man may depend. 
They are always wise, and they are always witty. They never 
intrude upon us when we desire to he alone. They never spcBk 
il! of ua behind our backs. They are never capricious, and 
never surly ; neither are they, like some clever folks, pertina- 
ciously silent when we most wish them to shine. Did Shakes- 
peare ever refuse his best thoughts to us, or Montaigne decline 
to be companionable? Did you ever find MoH^re dull ? or 
Lamb prosy ? or Scott unenfertaining ?" 

"You remind me," said I, laughing, "of the student in 
Chaucer, who desired for bis only pleasure and society, 
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" ' at his bedde'a head 

A'twenty bokea clothed in black and red, 
Of Aristolle and hia philosophy ! ' " 

" Ay," replied my oew acquaintance, " but he preferred them 
eipressly to ' robes riolie, or fidel or sautrie,' whereas, I prefer 
them to men and womeu, and to Aristotle and his philosophy, 
into the bargain !" 

" Your own philosophy, at least, is admirable," said I. " For 
many a year — I might almost say for most years of iny life-7-I 
have been a disciple in the same school." 

"Sir, you cannot belong to a better. Think of the conve- 
nience of always carrying half a dozen intimate friends in jonr 
pocket! Good-afternoon." 

Whdnw m apnt where two paths diverged, and 

h aw economical of time, opened his 

k w h h d u d down the leaf, and disappeared 

d h 

I whmganhit his theory amused me, and, aa 

fl w m d n in the gravest matters, decided 

h my hopes and reflections was, that I 

w b t' E d n the student life that had been the 



CHAPTER LV. 

MY BIRTHDAY. 

Three yeai* of foreign travel, and five of retirement at 
home, brought my twenty-ninth birthday. I was still young, it 
is true ; but how changed from that prime of early manhood 
when I used to play Romeo at midnight to Hortense upon her 
balcony I I looked at myself in the glass that morning, and 
contemplated the wearied, bronzed, and bearded face which 

". . . seared by toil and something touch'd by time," 
now gave me back glance for glance. I looked older than my 
28 
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age by many years. My eyes had grown grave with a 
steadfast melaucholy, and atreaka of premature silver gleamed 
here aud ther« in the still abundant hair which had been the 
Bolitary vanity of my youth. 

" Is she also thus changed and faded ?" I asked myself, as I 
turned away. And then I sighed to think that if we met she 
might not know me. 

For I loved her still; worshipped her; raised altars to her in 
the dusky chambers of my memory. My whole life was dedi- 
cated to her. My best thoughts were hers. My poems, my 
ambition, my hours of labor, all were hers only ! I knew now 
that no time could change the love which had so changed me, 
or dim the sweet remembrance of that face which I carried for 
ever at my heart hke an amulet. Other women might be fair, 
but my eyes never sought them ; other voices might be sweet, 
but my ear never listened to them ; other hands might be soft, 
but my lips never pressed them. She was the only woman in 
all my world — the only star in all my night — the one Eve of 
my ruined Paradise. In a word, I loved her — loved her, I 
think, more dearly than before I lost her. 

Which alters when il alteration fmia. 
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m the suD, The great firwoods reached away over heights and 

through valleys — "grand and spiritual trees," puinliug ever 
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upward with warning finger, like the Apostles in the old Italian 
piotQi'es. Now I passed a solitary farm-jard where busy 
laborers were piling the latest stacks ; now met a groap of happy 
children gathering wild nnts and blackherries. By-and-by, I 
came upon a great common, with a picturesi^uc mil! standing 
high against the sky. All around and about stretched a vast 
prospect of woodland and tufted heath, bounded far off by a 
range of cbulk-hills speckled with fanu-houses and villages, and 
melting towards the west into a distance faint and far, and 
mystic as the horizon of a Turner. 

Here I threw myself on the green turf and rested. Truly, 
Nature is a great " physician of souls," The peace of the place 
descended into my heart, and hushed for a while the voice of 
its repinings. The delicious air, the living silence of the woods, 
the dreamy influences of the autumnal sunshine, all alike served 
to lul! me into a pleasant mood, neither gay nor sad, but very 
calm — calm enough for the purpose for which I had come. So 
I brought out my packet of papers, summoned all my philosophy 
to my aid, and met my own name upon the second page. For 
here was, as I bad anticipated, a critique on my first volume of 
poems. 

Indifference to criticism, if basad upon a simple consciousness 
of moral right, is a noble thing. But indifference to criticism, 
taken in its ordinary, and especially its literary sense, is gene- 
rally a very small thing, and resolves itself, for the most part, 
into a halting and one-sided kind of stoicism, meaning indiffer- 
ence to blame and ridicule, and never indifference to praise. It 
is very convenient to the disappointed authorling; very effective, 
in the established writer; but it is mere vanity at the root, and 
equally contemptible in both. For my part, T confess that I 
came to my trial as tremblingly as any poor caitiff to the fiery 
ordeal, and finding myself miraculously clear of the burning 
ploughshares, was quite as full of wonder and thankfulness at 
my good fortune. For I found mj purposes appreciated, and 
my best thoaghts understood ; not, it is true, without some 
censure, but it was censure tempered so largely with encourage- 
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ment that I drew hope from it, and not despondenny. And 
then I thought of Hortense, and, picturing t* myself all the 
joy it would have been to lay these thiEgs at her feet, I turned 
my face to the grass, and wept like a child. 

Then, one by one, the ghosts of my dead hopes rose out of the 
grave of the past and vanished " into thin air" before me ; and 
in their place came earnest aspirations, born of the man's strong 
will. I resolved to use wisely the gifts that were mine — to sing 
well the song that had risen to my lips — to " seize the spirit of 
my time," and turn to noble uses the God-given weapons of the 
poet. So should I be worthier of her remembrance, if she yet 
remembered me — worthier, at all events, to remember her. 

Thus the hours ebbed, and when I at lengtl rose and turned 
my face homeward, the golden day waa already bending west- 
ward. Lower and lower sank the sun as the miles shortened; 
stiller and sweeter grew the evening air; and ever my lengthen- 
ing shadow travelled before me along the dusty road — wherein 
I was more fortunate than the man in the German atory who sold 
his to the devil. 

It was quite dusk by the time I gained the oulakirts of tho 
town, and I reflected with much contentment upon the prospect 
of a cosy bachelor dinner, and, after dinner, lamplight and a 

" If you please, sir," said Collins, " a lady has been here." 
Collins— the same Collins who had been my father's servant 

when I was a boy at home — ^was now a grave married man, 

with hair fast whitening. 

" A lady ?" I echoed. " One of my cousins, I 8uppo,=e, from 

Effingham." 

" No, sir," said Collins. " A strange lady — a foreigner." 

A stranger ! a foreigner ! I felt myself change color. 

" She left her nawe ?" I asked, 

" Her card, sir," said Collins, and handed it to me, 

I took it up with fingers that shook in spite of me and 

read : — 
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MADLtB. DE SAINTE AULAIRE. 



I dropped the card, with a sigli of profound disappointment. 

" At what time did this lady call, OoUins ?" 

" Not very long after you left the hoase, sir. She said she 
would call again. She is at the White Horse." 

" She shall not have the trouble of coming here," I sa\i , draw- 
ing my chair to the table. " Send Jamea up to the Wh'.t* Horse 
vith my compiimenta, and say that I will wait upon the lady in 
about an hour'a time." 

Collins darted away to despatch the messajj^, and returning 
presently with the ^jale ale, uncorked it dexterouslyj and stood 
at the side-board, serenely indifferent. 

" And what kind of person was this — this Mademoiselle de 
Sainte Aulaire, Collins?" I asled, leisurely bisecting a par- 

" Can't say, sir, indeed. Lady kept her veil down." 

" Humph 1 Tail or short, Collins f" 

" Rather tall, air." 

" Young f" 

" Haven't an idea, sir. Voice very pleasant, though." 

A pleasant voice has always a certain attraction for nie, Hor- 
tense's voice was exquisite — rich and low, and somewhat deeper 
than the voices of most women. 

I took up the card again. Mademoiselle de Sainte Aulaire ! 
Where had I heard that name ? 

" She said nothing of the nature of her buaincss, I suppose, 
Collins r 

" Nothing at all, sir. Dear me, sir, I beg pardon for not men- 
tioning it before; but there's been a messenger over from the 
White Horse, since the lady left, to know if you were yet home." 

" Then she is in haste ?" 

" Very uncommon haste, I should say, sir," replied Collins, 



deUberately. 
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I pushed back the untaated dish, and rose directly. 

" You should hare toid me this before," I said, hastily. 

" But — but Burelj, sir, you will dine — " 

" I will wait for nothing," I interrupted. " I'll go at once- 
Had I known the lady's business was ui^ent, I would not have 
delayed a moment." 

Collins cast a mournful glance at the table, and sighed respect 
fully. ^ Beftre he had recovered from his amazement, I was half 
way to the inn. 

The White Horse was now the leading hostelry of Saxon- 
holme- The old Red Lion was no more. Its former host and 
hostess were dead ; a brewery occupied its site ; and the White 
Horse was kept by a portly Boniface, who had been head-waiter 
under the extinct dynastj But there had been many changes 
in Saionholme since my boyish days, and tliis was one of the 
least among them 

T was shown intj the best siltlng-room, preceded by a smart 
waiter in a white neckcloth At a glance I took in all the bear- 
ings of the scene — the table with its untasted dessert; the 
shaded lamp ; the closed curtains of red damask ; the thought- 
ful figure in the eisy chair Although the weather was yet 
warm, a fire blazed in the grate ; but the windows were open 
behind the crim-ion curtains, and the evening air stole gently in. 
It was like stepping into a picture by Gerard Dow, so closed, so 
glowing, so rich in color 

" Mr. Arbuthnot," said the smart waiter, flinging the door 
very wide open, and lingering to see what might follow. 

The lady rose slowly, bowed, waved her hand towards a chair 
at some distance from her own, and resumed her seat. The 
waiter reluctantly left the room, 

" I had not intended, sir, to give you the trouble of coming 
here," said Mademoiselle de Sainte Aulaire, using her fan as a 
handscreen, and speaking in a low, and, as it seemed to me, a 
somewhat constrained voice, I could not see her face, but some- 
thing in the accent made my heart leap. 

" Pray do not name it, madam," I said. ■' It is nothing," 
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She bent Ler head, as if thauking me, and went on ; — 

" I have couie to this place," she said, " in order to proseoute 
certain inquiries which are of great importance to myaelf. May 
I ask if you are n notiye of SaKonholme ?'* 

" I am." 

" Were you here in the year 18— V 

" Will you give me Jeave to test your memory respeoting some 
events that took plaue ahout that time ?" 

Mademoiselle de Sainte Aulaire thanked me with a gesture, 
withdrew her chair still farther from the radius of the lamp and 
the tire, and said : — 

' I must entreat yonr patience if I first weary you with one 
or two particulars of my tdmily history." 

' Madam, I listen " 

Dunns the hnef pause that ensued, I tried vainly to distin- 
guish Boniethin<; more of her features, I could only trace the 
outline of a slight and graceful figure, the contour of a very 
slender hand and the amplp told^ of a dark silk dress. 

At length \n a low sweet voice she began :— 

"Not to impose upon ynu any dull genealogical details," she 
said, ' I will be.'iL bj telling you that the Sainte Aulaires are 
an ancient French family of Bearaais extraction, and that my 
grandfather was the hst Marquis who bore the title. Holding 
large possessions m the comtat of Venaisain (a district which 
now forms part of the department of Vauoluse) and other 
demesnes at Montlh^ry, la the province of the He de France " 

" At Montlhi^ry !*' I exclaimed, suddenly recovering the lost 
link in my memory. 

"The Sainte Aulaires," continued the lady, without pausing 
v> notice my interruption, " were sufBciently wealthy to keep up 
their social position, and to contract alliances with many of the 
b^t families in the south of France. Towards the early part of 
the reign of Louis XIII. they began to be conspicuous at court, 
and continued to reside in and near Paris up to the period of 
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the Revolution. Marshals of France, Envoys, and Ministers of 
State during a period of nearly a century and a half, the Sainte 
Aulairos had enjoyed too many honors not to be among the first 
of those who fell in the Reign of Terror. My grandfather, who, 
as I have already said, was the last Marquis bearing the title, 
was seized with his wife and daughter at his Chateau near 
Montlh^ry in the spring-time of 1793, and carried to La Force. 
Thence, after a mock trial, they were all three conveyed to exe- 
cution, and publicly guillotined on the sisth of June in the same 
year. Do you follow me 1" 
" Perfectly." 

" One sun'ivor, however, remained in the person of Charles 
Armand, Pr^v6t de Sainte Aulaire, only son of the Marquis, then 
a youth of seventeen years of age, and pursuing his studies in 
the seclusion of an old family seat iu Vaucluso. He fled into 
Italy, In the meantime, his inheritance was confiscated; and 
the last representative of the race reduced to esiie and beggary 
assumed another name. It were idle to attempt to map out his 
life through the years that folkwed He wandired from land 
to land ; lived none knew how , bpcame t tutor a ni oiature 
painter, a volunteer at Naples under Genpral Pepe a teacher of 
languages in London, corrector of the press toa publishmg home 
in Brussels — everything or anything, in short, by which he could 
honorably earn his bread. During these years of toil and poverty, 
he married. The lady was an orphan, of Scotch extraction, 
poor and proud as himself, and governess in a school near Brus- 
sels, She died in the third year of their union, and left bim 
with one little daughter. This child became henceforth his only 
care and happiness. While she was yet a mero infant, he placed 
her in the school where her mother had been teacher. There 
she remained, first as pupil, by-and-by as governess, for more 
than sixteen years. The child was called by an old family name 
that had been her grandmother's and her great-grand mother's 
in the high and palmy days of the Sainte Aulairos — Hortense." 

" Hortense !" I cried, rising from my chair. 
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"It is Dot an uncommon name," said tbe lady. "Does it 
surprise you ?" 

" I — I beg your pardon, madam," I stammered, resuming my 
seat, " I once had a dear friend of that name. Pray, go on." 

" For ten years the refugee contrived to keep his little Hor- 
fenae in the safe and pleasant shelter of her Flemish home. 
He led a wandering life, no one knew where; and earned his 
money, no one knew how. Travel-worn and careworn, ho was 
prematurely aged, and at fifty might well have been mistaken 
for a man of sixty-five or seventy. Poor and broken as he was, 
however. Monsieur de Sainte Aulaire was every inch a gentle- 
man of the old school; and his Httie giri was proud of him, 
when he came to the school to see her. This, however, was 
very seldom — never oftener than twice or three times in the 
year. When she saw him for the last time, Hortflnse was about 
thirteen years of age. He looked paler, and thinner, and poorer 
than ever ; and when he bade her farewell, it was aa if under 
the presentiment that they might meet no more. He then 
tflid her, for the first time, something of his story, and left with 
her at parting a small cofier containing his decorations, a few 
trinkets that had been his mother's, and his sword— the badge 
of his nobility." 

T d d her spoke nor stirred, but 



Th h m g The child, finding herself 

h upon the charity of her 

w g d to me under-teaeher in their 

00 Th h y be told in a few words, 

F h h b teacher, and at eighteen 

p ss s| p mily. At twenty she re- 

moved to Paris, and set foot for the first time in the land of her 
fathers, AH was now changed in France. The Bourbons 
reigned again, and her father, had he reappeared, might have 
reclaimed his lost estates. She sought him far and near. She 
employed agents to discover him. She could not believe that 
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he was dead. To be once again clasped in his arms — to bring 
him- biiok to bis native country — to see bim resume his name and 
station— this was the bright dream of ber Hfc- To accomplish 
these things she labored in many ways, teaching and writing; 
for Hortense also was proud — too proud to put forward an un- 
supported claim. For with her father were lost the title-deeds 
and papers that might havD made the daughter wealthy, and 
she had no means of proving her identity. Still she labored 
heartily, lived poorly, and earned enough to push her inc[uiries 
far and wide — even to journey hither and thither, whenever 
she fancied, alas \ that a cl«e had been found, Twiee she trav- 
elled into Switzerland, and once into Italy, but always in vain. 
The eiile had too well concealed, even from her, his sobriquet and 
his calling, and Hortense at last grew weary of failure. One 
fact, however, she succeeded in discovering, and only one — 
namely, that her father had, many years before, made some at- 
tempt to establish bis claims to the estates, but that ho had 
failed for want either of sufficient proof, or of means to carry 
on the procin. Of even this circumstance only a me.igre law- 
record remained, and she could succeed in learning no more. 
Since then, a claim has been advancud by a remote branch of 
the Sainte Auiaire family, and the cause is, even now, in course 
of litigation." 

She paused, as if fatigued by so long talking ; but, seeing me 
about to speak, prevented me with a gesture of the hand, and 
resumed : — 

"Hortense de Ste. Anlaire continued to live in Paris for 
nearly five years, at the end of which time she left it to seek 
out the members of her mother's family. Finding them kindly 
disposed towards her, she took up her abode aninngst them in 
the calm seclusion of a remote Scotch town. There, even there, 
she still hoped, still employed agents ; still yearned to discover, 
if not her father, at least her father's grave. Several years 
passed thus. She continued to earn a modest subsistence by 
her pen, till at length the death of one of those Scotch relatives 
left her mistress of a small inheritance. Money was welonmo, 
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Bitice it enabled her to pursue her task with renewed vigor. 
She searched farther and deeper. A trivial circumstance eagerly 
followed up brought a train of other circumstftnces to light. 
She discovered that her father had assumed a certain name; 
she found that the hearer of this name was a wandering man, 
a conjuror by trade ; she pursued the vague traces of his pro- 
gress from town to town, from county to county, sometimee 
losing, sometimes regaining the scattered Jinks. ■ Sir, he was 
my father — I am that Hortense. I have spent my life seeking 
him — I have lived for this one hope. I have traced bis foot- 
steps here to Saxonholme, and here the last clue fails. If yoU 
know anything — if yon can remember anything " 

Calm and collected as she had been at firet, she was trembling 
now, and her voice died away in sobs. The firelight fell upon 
her face — upon the face of my lost love ! 

I also was profoundly agitated. 

" Hortense," I said, " do you not know that he who stood be- 
side your father in his last hour, and he who bo loved you years 
ago, are one and the same ? Alas ! why did you not tell me 
these things long since ?" 

" Did yoa stand beside my father's deathbed ?" she asked 
brokenly. 

" I did." 

She elasjied her hands over her eyes and shuddered, as if 
beneath the pressure of a great physical pain. 

"0 God '" she murmured, "so many years of denial and 
suffering ! so many years of darkness that might have been dis- 
pelled by a word !" 

We were both silent for a long time. Then I told her all 
that I remembered of her father ; how be came to Saxonholme 
—how he fell ill— how he died, and was buried. It Was a mel- 
ancholy recital; painful for me to relate — painful for her to 
hear — and interrupted over and over again by i:[uestions and tears, 
and bursts of unavailing sorrow. 

" We will visit his grave to-morrow," I said, when all was 
told. 
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She bent her head, 

" To-morrow, then," said she, " I end the pilgrimage of yeara." 

"And — and afterwards?" I faltered. 

"Afterwards? Alas I friend, when the hopes of years fall 
suddenly to dust and ash^, one feela aa if there were no fature 
to follow?" 

"It is true," I said gloomily, "T know it f^io well." 

"You know it?" she exclaimed, looking up. 

" I know it, Hortense, There was a moment in which all the 
hope, and the fulness, and the glory of my life went down at a 
blow. Have you not hoard of ships that have gone to the 
bottom in fair weather, suddenly, with all sail set, and every 
hand on board ?" 

She looked at me with a atrange earneatnesa in her eyes, and 
sighed heavily. 

"What have you been doing ail this time, fellow-student?" 
she asked, after a pause. 

The old name sounded very sweet upon her Hpa I 

"I? Alas! — nothing," 

" But you are a surgeon, are you not V 

"No. I never even went up for examination. I gave up all 
idea of medicine as a profession when my father died." 

" What are jou, then V 

" An idler upon the great highway — a book-dreamer — a library 
fixture." 

Hortense looked at me thoughtfully, with her cheek resting 
on her hand. 

" Have you done nothing but read and dream 1" 

" Not quite. I have travelled." 

" With what object?" 

" A purely personal one. I waa alone and unhappy, and " 

" And fancied that purposeleaa wandering was better for you 
than healthy labor. Well, you have travelled, and you have read 
books. What more ?" 

" Nothing more, except " 

" Except what?" 
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I chanced to have one of the papers in my pocket, and so drew 
it out, and placed it before her. 

" I have been a rhymer as well as a dreamer," I said, shyly, 
"■perhaps the rhymes grew out of the dreams, as the dreama 
themselves grew out of something else which has hepn under- 
lying my life this many a year. At all evenis I have hewn a 
few of them into shape, and trusted them to paper and type — 
aod here is a critique which came to me this morning with some 
three or four others." 

She took the paper with a smile half of wonder, half of kind- 
ness, and, glancing quickly through it, said : — 

"This is well. This is very well. I must read the hook. 
Will you lend it to me ?" 

" .1 will give it to you," I replied; " if I can give you that 
which is already yours." 



" Yes, as the poet in me, however worthless, is all and only 
yoars I Do you suppose, Hortense, that I have ever ceased to 
love you ? As my songs are horn of my sorrow, 6o my sorrow 
was born of my love; and love, and sorrow, and song, such as 
they are, are of your making." 

" Hush !" she said, with something of her old gay indiffer- 
ence. " Your literary sins must not be charged upon me, fel- 
low-student ! I have enough of my own to answer for. Be- 
sides, I am not going to acquit you so easily. Granted that yon 
have written a little book of poetry — what then? Have you 
done nothing else? Nothing active? Nothing manly? No- 
thing useful ?" 

" If by usefulness and activity you mean manual labor, I cer- 
tainly have neither felled a tree, nor ploughed a field, nor ham- 
mered a horse-shoe. I have lived by thought alone." 

" Then I fear you have lived a very idle life," said Hortense, 
smiUng. " Are you married ?" 

" Married !" I echoed, indignantly. " How can you ask the 
question ?" 

" You are not a magistrate ?" 
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" Certainly Dot," 

" In short, then, you are perfectly useless. You ploy no part, 
domestic or public. You serve neither the state nor the com- 
munity. You are a mere cypher — a make-weight in the social 
scale — an article of no value to any one except the owner." 

" Not even the latt«r, mademoiselle," I replied, bitterly. " It 
is long since I have ceased to value my ovpn Ufe." 

She smiled again, but her eyes this time were full of tears. 

"Nay," said she, softly, "am I not the owner?" 

***** 

Greit joys at first affect us like great griefs. We are stunned 
by them, and know not how deep they are till the night cornea 
with Its solemn stillness, and we are alone with our own hearts. 
Then comes the -ieawn of thankfulness, and wonder and joy. 
Ihen our souls n-fe up within us, and chant a hymn of praise ; 
and the gre.Lt lault of Heaven is as the roof of a mighty cathe- 
dral studded with mosaics of golden stars [ and the night winds 
join in with the bass of their mighty organ-pipes ; and the pop- 
lars rustle, like the leaves of the hymn-books in the hands of 
the congre^tion 

So It was with me that evening when I went forth into the 
quiet fields where the summer moon was shining, and knew that 
Hortenie was mine at last— mine now and for ever. Overjoyed 
and restless I wandered about for hours. I could not go home. 
I felt I must hiejthe the open air of the hilb, and tread the 
dewy grass, and sing mj hymn of praise and thanksgiving after 
my own fashion. At length, as the dawning light came widen- 
ing up the east, I turned my steps homewards, and before the 
sun had risen above the farthest pine-ridge, I was sleeping 
the sweetest sleep that had been mine for years. 

The conjuror's grave was green with grass and purple with 
wild thyme when Hortease knelt beside it, and there consum- 
mated the weary pilgwmage of half a life. The supling willow 
had spread its arms above him in a pleasant canopy, leaning 
farther and reaching higher, year by year. 

"And lol tbo twig to ivhict they laid bis head had now become a tree!" 
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Hortense found nothing of her father hut this grave. Papers 
and title-deeds there were noue. 

I well remembered the auxious search made thirteen yt.ara ago, 
when not even a card was found to indicate the whereabouts of hia 
friends or family. Not to lose the -vestige of a chance, we 
pushed inquiry farther ; but in vain. Our rector, now a very 
old man, remembered nothing of the wandering lecturer. Mine 
host and hostess of the Red Lion were both dead. The Red 
Lion itjself had disappeared, and become a thing of tradition. 
All was lost and forgotten ; and of all her hereditary wealth, 
station, and honors, Hortense de Sainte Atilaire retained nothing 
but her father's aword and her ancestral name. 

Not even the latter for many weeks, discerning 

reader ! for before the golden harvest was gathered in, we two 
were wedded. 



CHAPTER LVl. 

BBINQETH THIS TRUE STORY TO AN END. 

Ye who hare IraoeJ the pilgrim to the scene 
Which is hia laat, if in your memories dwell 
A thought that once Wfts his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal shoon and scallop-shell. 

Having related the story of my life as it happened, incident 
by incident, and brought it down to that point at which stories 
are wont to end, I find that I have little to add respecting others. 
My narrative from first to last has been purely personal The 
one love of my life was Hortense— the one friend of my life, 
Oscar Dalryniple. The catalogue of my acquaintances would 
scarcely number so many names as I have fingers on one hand. 
The two first ure still mine; the latter, having been brought 
inly in so far as they 1 



feelini 



modified my experiences, have become, for the most part, 
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mere memories, and so vanish, ghost-like, from the page. Franz 
Muller is studying in Rome, having carried off a prize at the 
Eeole des Beaux Arts, which entitles him to three years at the 
Villa Medici, that Ultima Thule of the French art-student's am- 
bition. I hear that he is as full of whim and jest as ever, and 
the very hfe of the Caf^ Greco. May I some day hear his pleas- 
ant laugh again! Dr. Charon, I believe, is still practising in 
Paris ; and Monsieur de Simoncourt, I have no doubt, con- 
tinues to exercise the profession of Chevalier d'ludustrie, with 
such failures and successes as are incidental to that career. 

As for my early amourettes, they have disappeared from my 
path as utterly as though they had never eroseed it Of Ma- 
dame de Mangnan, I have neither heard, nor desired to hear, 
more Even Josephme's pretty face is fast fading from my 
memory It is ever thus with the transient pas'sions of our^re- 
miiiejeunesbs We helieve in them tor the moment and waste 
iauE;hter and tears chaplets and sackcloth upon them Pre- 
sently the delusion passes, the earnest heart within us is 
awakened , and we know that till new we have been mere actors 
in " a m I d f d m " Th hapleta were woven of 
artific 1 fl w Th 1 w m ck funeral— the banquet 

& stag f f p d u d pty goblets ! Alas ! we 

canno nd h f 1 h p We may only hope to 

blot uwhf dfhhaud wise, and tender 

things Th h h y u m s heart is like tKe pre- 

cious palimpsest of old. He first of all defiles it with idle 
anacreontics in praise of love and wine ; hut, erasing these by- 
and-by with his own pious hand, he writes it over afresh with 
chronicles of a pure and holy passion, and dedicates it to the 
fiiir saint of all his orisons. 

Dalrymple and his wife are now settled in Italy, having pur- 
chased a villa in the neighborhood of Spezzia, where they live 
in great retirement. In their choice of such retirement they 
are influenced by more than one good reason. In the first place, 
the death of the Vioomte de Gaylus was an event likely to be 
productive of many unpleasant consequences to one who had de- 
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prived the French government of so distinguished an officer. 
In the next, Dalrymple is a poor man, and his wife is no longer 
rich ; BO that Italy agrees with their moans aa well as with their 
tastes, I^^stly, they love each other so well that they never 
weary f h 1 d , nor care h wyh bula 

skies d Imp -woods for h ^ un f y 

Fa n d bj D 1 ympte's d p n h a a d 

iiie hid H eiiie and I mad up u m d m f w 



age ( 



ha 



in eiae w ni h pleiaed w h to h f 

a few ye-ii" hi I prepared once more t leive my fathers 
house, this time t) let it for I knew thit I should never lire 
in It again 

Ii took s me weeks tj clear the olJ pkce cut The thin^j 
WIS nfcc Si J yet I ttic as if it were i kind jf sierilege T( 
disturb the old dost upon the 1 brarj shelies and seleet such 
bD ks as I cared tj keep to soit and dcstroj all kinds of 
hoarded papois to ransack desks thit had neier beeo unlocked 
Binte the hinds that last close! them were laid to rest for ever 
cinat tutfd my share of the wtrk Horfense superintended Ch? 
rest 4* for the hoisehjld goods we res Ived to keep nothing 
save a few old fimily portraits and my fathers plate simo <^ 
which h id descended to ui through two or three centuries 

While yet in this unsettled state with the hou'se all in confu 
Binn and the time appointed foi Dur journey drawing nearer 
and nearer day by daj a strange thing happened 

At the end of the gardi,n encroaohmg partly uf on a corner 
of It and opening into the hne thit bounded if on the othei 
Bide of the hedge stood the stible behnging to the hoise 

It had been put ti no use sini-e my father B time and was n«w 
so thortuiihiy out oi repair that I resohed to hive it pulled 
down and reliudt bef re letting it to strangers In the mean 
tin e I went down there rne morning with a workman before the 
work of demilition was begun 

We had some difBoulty to get in, for the lock and hinges were 
niPled, and the 6nor within was choked with fallen rubbish. At 
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length we forced an entrance. I thought I had never seen a 
more dreary interior. My father's old jhuise was yet standing 
there, with both wheels off. The mouldy harness was di'opping 
to pieces on the walla. The beams were festooned with cobwebs. 
The very ladder leading to the loft above was so rotten that \ 
scarcely dared trust to it for a footing. 

Having trusted to it, however, I found, myself in a still more 
ruinous and dreary hole. The posts supporting the roof were 
insecure; the tiles were all displaced overhead; and the rafters 
showed black and bare against the sky in many places. In one 
corner lay a heap of mouldy straw, and at the farther end, seen 
dimly through the darkness, a pile of old lumber, and — by Hea- 
ven ! the pagoda-eanopy of many colors, and the little Chevalier's 
Conjuring Table ! 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. My poor Hortense ! Here, 
at last, were some relics of her father ; but found in how strange 
a place, and by how strange a chance ! 

I had them dragged out into the light, all mildewed and cob- 
webbed as they were ; whereupon an army of spiders rushed out 
in every direction, a bat rose up, shrieking, and whirled in bUnd 
circles overhead. Tn a corner of the pagoda we found an empty 
bird's-nest. The table was small, and could be got out without 
much difficulty; so I helped the workman to carry it down the 
ladder, and sending it on before ine to the house, sauntered back 
through the glancing shadows of the acacia-leaves, musing upon 
the way in which these long- forgotten things had been brought 
to light, and wondering how they came to be stored away in 
my own stable. 

" Do you know anything about it, CoIHiib ?" I said, coming up 
suddenly behind him in the hall. 

" About what, sir ?" asked that respectable servant, looking 
round with some perplesity, as if in search of the nominative, 

I pointed to the table, now being carried into the dismantled 
dining-room. 

Collins smiled — he had a remarkably civil, apologetic way of 
s'jiiling behind his hand, as if it were a yawn or a liberty. 
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" Ob, air," said he, " don't you remember ? To be sure, you 
were quite a young gentleman at that time — but " 

" But what ?" I interrupted, impatiently. 

" Why, sir, that table onoe belonged to a poor little conjuring 
chap who called himself Almond Pudding, and died . . . ." 

I checked him with a gesture. 

" I kaow all that," I said, hastily. " I remember it perfectly; 
but how eamo the thing'i into my stable ?" 

" Tour respected father and my honored master, sir, had them 
oouveyed there when the Red Lion was sold off," said Collins, 
with a sidelong glance at the dining-room door. " He was of 
opinion, sir, that they might some day identify t''e poor man to 
his relatives, in c^ae of inquiry." 

I heard the sound of a suppressed sob, and, brushing past him 
without another word, went in and closed the door. 

" My own Hortenae I" I said, taking her into my arms. " My 

Pale and tearful, she lifted her face from my shoulder, and 
pointed to the table. 

" I know what it is," she faltered, " You need not tell me. 
My heart tells me !" 

\ led her to a chair, and explained how and where it had been 
found. I even told her of the little empty nest from which the 
young birds had long since flowu away. In this tiny incident 
there was something pathetic that soothed her; so, presently, 
when she left off weeping, we examined the table together. 

It was a quaint, fragile, ricketty thing whs! der twisted 
legs of black wood, and a cloth-covered top that had once been 
green, but now retained no vestige of its or g nal col r This 
cloth top was covered with slender slits of var ous shapes and 
sizes, round, square, sexagonal, and so forth wh ch be g pressed 
with the finger, fell inwards and disclosed little hiding-places 
sunk in the Well of the table ; but which, as soon as the pressure 
mas removed, flew up again by means of concealed springs, and 
closed as neatly as before. 

"This is strange," said Horlensc, peering into one of th? 
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recesses. " I have found something in the table ! Look — it is 
a watch I" 

I snatched it from her, and carried it to the window. Black- 
ened and discolored as it was, I recognised it instantly. 

It was my own watch — my own watch of which I was so 
boyishly vain years and years ago, and which I had lost so unac- 
countably on the night of the Chevalier's performance I There 
were my initials engraved on the back, amid a forest of flourishes, 
and there on the dial was that identical little Cupid with the 
cornucopia of flowers, which I once thought such a miracle of 
workmanship ! Alas ! what a mighty march old Time hai" 
stolen upon me, while that little watch was standing still ! 

" Oh, Heaven ! — oh, husband !" 

Startled from my reverie more by the tone than the words, "" 
turned and saw Hortense with a packet of papers in her han-j — 
old, yellow, dusty papers, tied together with a piece of blick 

" I found them there— there — there I" she faltered, pointing 
to a drawer in the table which I now saw for the first time. " I 
chanced to press that little knob, and the drawer flew out. Oh, 
mj dear father !— see, Basil, here ate his patents of nobility — 
here is the certificate of my birth — here are the title-deeds of 
the manor of Saiute Aulaire ! This alone was wanted to com- 
plete our happiness !" 

" We will keep the table, Hortense, all our lives !" I explained, 
when the first agitation was past. 

" As sacredly," replied she, " as it kept this precious secret !' 

My task is done. Here on my desk hes the piled-up manu- 
script which has been my companion through so many pleasant 
hours. Those hours are over now. I may lay down my pen, 
and put aside the whispering vine-leaves from my casement, and 
lean out into the sweet Italian afternoon, as idly as thougb I wore 
to the ohraate and the manner born. 

The world to-day is only half awake. The little white town, 
crouched dowo by the " beached raargent " of the b.iy, winks 
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with its glittering windows anddozes in the sunshine. Tbe very 
cicalas are silent. The fishermen's barqnea, with their wing-like 
sails all folded to rest, rock lazily at anchor, like sea-birds asleep. 
The oork-trees nod languidly to each other ; and not even yonder 
far-away marble peaks are more motionless than that cloud which 
hangs like a white banner in the sky. Hush ! I can almost be- 
lieve that I hear the drowsy washing of the tide against the 
ruined tower on the beach. 

And this is the bay of Spezzia — the lovely, treacherous bay 
of Spezzia, where our English Shelley lost hia gentle life 1 
How blue those cruel waters are to-day ! Bluer, by Heaven 1 
than the sky, with scarce a ripple setting to the shore. 

We are very happy in our remote Italian home. It stands 
high upon a hill-side, and looks down over a slope of silvery 
olives to the sea. Vineyard and orange grove, white town, blue 
bay, and amber sands lie mapped out beneath our feet. Not a 
felucca " to Spezzia bound from Cape Circella" can sail past 
without our observation. 

" Hot a snn can die, nor yet be born, unseen 
By dwellers at my villa." 

Nay, from this very window, one might almost pitch an 
orange into the empty vettura standing in the courtyard of the 
Croee di Malta I 

Then we have a garden— a wild, uncultured place, where figs 
and lemons, olives " blackening sullen ripe," and prickly aloes 
flourish in rank profusion, side by side; and a lo^ia, where we 
sit at twilight drinking our Chianti wine and listening to the 
nightingales ; and a study looking out on the bay through a 
trellis of vine-leaves, where we read and write together, sur- 
rounded by our books. Here, also, just opposite my desk, han^ 
Milller's eopy of that portrait of the Marquise de Saiiite Aulaire, 
which I once gave to Horteuse, and which is now my own again. 
How often I pause upon the unturned page, how often lay my 
pen aside, to look from the painting to the dear, living face be- 
neath it 1 Far there she sits, day after day, my wife ! my poet I 
with the side-light falling on her hair, and the warm sea-breezes 
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Btirring the soft folds of her dress. Sometimes she lifts her 
eyes, those woodroua ejea, luminous frDm within " with the 
light of the rising soul " — and then we talk awhile of our work, 
or of our love, believing ever that 



Perhaps the original of that same paiotiag in the study may 
yet be ours some day, with the old chftteau in which it hangs, 
and all the broad lands belonging thereunto. Our claim has 
been put forward some time now, and our lawyers are confident 
of success. Shall we be happier, if that success is ours ? Can 



rank add < 


one grace, 


or wealth 


one pleasu 


re, to a life which is 


already so 


perfect ? 




I almost wish that wi 


3 may nevei 


r have it in 


our power to 


test the 


question. 












But Etaj 


' ! the hours fly past. 


Theaun 


is low, and th 


e tender 


Itahan twilight will i 


*oon close i 


Q. Then, 


when the moi 


■m rises. 


we shal! sa 


;il out upo 


n the bay i 


n our own 


tiny felucca ; 


or per- 


haps go do 


wn throug 


h the town 


to that wh 


ite villa gleaming out 


above the 


dark tops 


of yonder • 


cypresses, : 


ind spend son 


lepleas- 


ant hours 


with Dali 


rjmple and 


his wife. 


They, too, : 


ire very 



happy ; but their happiness is of an older date than ours, and 
tends to other ends. They have bought lands in the neighbor- 
hood, which they cultivate ; and they have children whom they 
adore. To educate these little ones for the wide world lying 
beyond that blue bay and the far-off mountains, is the one joy, 
the one care of their lives. Truly has it been said that 
" A happy &mi1j 
Is bat an earlier heaveii." 



THE END. 
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